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** Where, twisted round the barren oak, 
The Summer vine in beanty clung, 
- And Summer winds the stillness broke, 
The crystal icicle (now) is hung. 
LONGFELLOW. 





The American Agriculturist Law Book. 
ner ee 
This elegant Volume, like the Cyclopedia, is re- 
ceiving the highest encomiums from those sub- 
scribers who have sent for it. We present else- 
where some of the expressious of opinion regard- 
ing this volume. 


SES a a 
Sixty Thousand Presents. 


Sixty thousand Presents were distributed to the | 
subscribers and friends of the American Agvicul- 
turist during the twelve months closing with De- | 
cember 10th. During the twelve months to come, 
we shall be pleased to distribute twice that num- 
ber of gifts to the subscrivers and friends who may 
aid us in the work of extending the circulation of 
the American Agriculturist. 





Canvassers, 
> 

Weare receiving large numbersof applications 
from persons who desire to canvass for the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist during their winter months. We 
shall be pleased to promptly answer all inquiries, 
and to promptly convey such information as may 
be desired, to those who either wish to raise clubs, 
or tosecure Premiums. See elsewhere for sugges- 
tions on this point. 








Desirable Premiums, 


_ —_ - 
We this week issue fifty thousand more copies of 


may have mislaid or lost their November Supplec- 
ment, are invited to send for this Premium List. 
We have made some additions of new articles, | 
which we believe will be acceptable to our friends. 


i 


Extra Copies. 
aed AB 
Our subscribers who receive an extra copy of this 
January number of the American Agriculturist, are 
requested to hand it to some neighbor or friend, 
who may desire to see this periodical. 


oe . 


We have the pleasure of announcing, that Dr. F. 
M. Hexamer, for so many years the editor of the 
‘American Garden,’’ and known in both hemi- 
spheres for his attainments in practical and scien- 
tific horticulture, begins the year as one of the 
editors of the American Agriculturist. In previous 
issues we have announced, that we should give 
more attention in the future to the Hearth and 
Household Departments. We have now to add that, 
with Dr. Hexamer’s assistance, we shall likewise 
devote more space to Pomological and Horticultural 
matters in general. All persons interested in these 
fields of labor and research, are invited to co- 
operate with the American Agriculturist, in making 
its columns not only a channel for conveying in- 
formation to the public of the latest and most re- 
liable character on the above subjects, but also for 
cultivating and developing the taste iu these 
special pursuits. 

——— ~~ 


Before reading anything else in 
this number of the American Agri- 
culturist, please turm at once to 
page 36. it will prove a source of 
great pleasure and profit to you. 
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ANUARY. 


Years go and years come, and the farmer’s work 
is never done. The past hasits lessons, the present 
its duties, and the future its promise. We have 
harvested the hopes of a year ago, and, thankful 
for the plenty with which we are surrounded, we 
plan for another seed time, and tillage time, and 
harvest, hoping to avoid errors, to increase thrift, 
and to have a better balance sheet to show for ’86, 
than we can do for ’85. We, as farmers, have en- 
countered low prices, and do not forget that for 
articles which we must purchase, we pay even less 
in proportion. We study how to lessen the cost 
of production, while we increase the product with- 
out exhausting the soil. Here science, the hand- 
maid of the best practice, comes to our aid, and 
inasmuch as science is general, or rather universal 
in its application, its advantage to each one, is in 
proportion to his ability to apply it to his own 
needs. The best practice exemplifies the highest 
science, and it is no small part of the province of 
an agricultural paper, to present science in the de- 
tails of the results of the best practice. In these 
“hints about work,’’ we are obliged to say, do this 
and do that, thus and so, with little explanation of 
the reasons. These will be found from time to 


| time, fully set forth in other pages. 


A large part of the best farming lands of this 
country are deeply blanketed with snow. As a 
rule, its beneficent effects are best seen when it lies 
for months upon the ground. ‘‘The poor man’s 
manure,’’ it has been called, for it holds the am- 
monia of the atmosphere, and the exhalations of 
the ground, until it melts, when it imparts them to 
the soil. Besides, it protects the grass and grain, 
preventing the heaving action of the frost, the 
washing away of the fine soils by many rains or 
thaws, and the blowing away of the same by the 
prevalent high winds. When the snow is tem- 
porarily gone, and this is not seldom in some sec- 
tions, the frost is sometimes entirely out of the 
ground,and plowing may be done with profit if there 
isno more important work to do. Every furrow 
turned, is just so much gained with spring work, 
which will be sure to press. On level ground, not 
subject to washing, manure may be profitably 
hauled out upon land to be plowed in spring, and 
either spread, or left in large or small heaps, ac- 
cording to whether it is well rotted or not. Laid 
up in large heaps, fermentation will recommence 
very soon, and by April it will have become fine, 
and easy to spread evenly. This, of course, in- 
volves double carting, but if the second carting is 
to be done by the manure spreader, and the field is 
a considerable way from the stables, labor is greatly 
facilitated. Fine manure, spread thinly and evenly 
upon mowing and pasture lands, even upon the 
snow, will have an excellent effect. Coarse manure 
is best when thoroughly composted, with either 
peat or swamp muck, or even with soil, as it be- 
almost entirely homogeneous by the first of May. 

At the South, oats may be sown, and potatoes 
planted throughout that entire section, where it is 
not Jikely that the ground will freeze hard again. 
The days grow daily longer, and though hard frosts 
may come, the warmed earth will not freeze deeply. 
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Live Stock Notes. 


January is a critical month with all kinds of live 
stock. They should be kept comfortable and gain- 
ing. If they begin to fall off in condition, they 
will be almost sure to lose rapidly, and will require 
more food and better care to keep them up, than if 
well housed, and continuously well fed. Be sys- 
tematic and regular, then they will not stand and 
worry for food or water, and will take time to feed, 
to ruminate, and to rest. Look after sheds and 
stables, to keep them clean and warm. Water ought 
not to freeze in cow or horse stables, on the cold- 
est nights, and at the same time the ventilation 
should be such, that the air is always sweet. Pigs 
suffer greatly with the cold, and should have dry, 
well-littered nests, always. Litter them with straw 
or swamp hay, enough so that they can cover them- 
selves out of sight init. Sheep should have dry 
sheds ; they bear a great deal of cold, but should 
not have wet nor dirty straw to lie in. Where 
much straw is to be thrown into their sheds, provide 
afew movable platforms, like old barn doors, for 
them to stand upon. They will be a great comfort 
to them, and they are easily turned over when 
fresh straw is thrown in, or they get dirty. Fowls 
will lay if they have warm houses, are well fed, 
and havea chance to exercise. The free range of 
the cattle sheds, sheep sheds, and the barnyards, 
gives usually sufficient exercise. If debarred from 
these, they must have sheltered runs and bare 
ground., Ducks need to be well fed, but not al- 
lowed to get too fat if they are to begin laying early. 
Too much corn is always bad, except for fattening 
poultry, as it produces internal fat, stops laying, 
and makes the fowls lazy. No exercise, no eggs. 

a 


Orchard, Nursery & Fruit Garden. 


In northern localities, the work for the winter 
months is much the same in each. Caring for the 
stock one has, and making preparations that will 
facilitate doing spring work, when the season shall 
open, keep one occupied....Stray, famishing cattle, 
will soon ruin a young orchard ; have the fences 
and gates in order....Make surface drains to carry 
off the water of sudden thaws.... Damage to young 
trees by rabbits is often very serious. To trap or 
shoot, and eat them, will turn a nuisance into a 
luxury, and is much better than to poison them 
with strychnine. Smearing the trees with blood, 
or bloody meat, will keep them off. Some place a 
few shocks of unhusked corn in the orchard, thivk- 
ing if they have corn to eat, they will not molest 
the trees....Mice work under cover, hence the ad- 
vice to tread down the snow around the trunks of 
young trees, after each fall....If grafts have not 
been cut, do itat once in mild weather, and pack 
in sawdust in a cool cellar, carefully labelling 
them....Nurserymen will provide packing mate- 
rials, und make ready for the srring trade; root- 
grafting will be done this month....Manuring the 
orchard wherever there is a lack of vigor, will pay. 
Give a good top-dressing, not near the trees only, 
but over the whole surface.... Young trees may be 
pruned to form well-shaped, heads, covering the 
larger wounds with shellac Varnish, or paint.... 
Those intending to purchase trees and other nur- 
sery stock, should make their selections, and order 
the trees, etc., early. In establishing an orchard 
for marketing the fruit, plant but few varieties, 
and only such as are known to succeed well in the 
locality. If near a city, early apples and pears will 
pay better than winter kinds. 

—_ 


Kitchen and Market Garden. 


[t has been our constant endeavor to induce 
farmers to provide an abundance of vegetables for 
their family table. While there is a great improve- 
ment in this respect, yet farmers by no means live 
up to their privileges. Especially is this the case 
on the great grain farms. The farmer’s table should 
not only have an abundance of vegetables, but 
these should be the best of their kinds. The 
farmer’s wife can do much in selecting the seeds to 
be ordered, and it is none too early to begin as soon 
as the seed catalogues are ready, which is usually 





next month. Send to one or more seed houses of 
good reputation for their catalogues, study them 
carefully and order early, selecting well tested va- 
rieties. If‘‘ novelties’ are ordered, let it be by 
way of trial, but not for the main crop....If roots 
stored in trenches did not have sufficient protec- 
tion, add more litter, and more loose earth.... 
Manure is the key that opens the door to success in 
the market garden, and is equaily so in the farm 
and kitehen garden. In these winter months the 
manure heap should grow. In villages and cities, 
stable manure can often be bought very low, and 
the teams may be profitably employed in hauling 
it. Stable manure, slaughter-house refuse, night 
soil, muck, lime, sods, etc., all help to make up a 
rich compost....Those who winter cabbages and 
other plants in cold frames, must keep them @or- 
mant. If the temperature rises to thirty degrees, 
lift the sashes. When the plants are frozen, snow 
may be left upon the sashes; but if they are not 
frozen, the snow should be cleared off... . Overhaul 
the implements, and have all in working order.... 
Provide boxes for starting seeds in the kitchen 
windows, and flats for use in hot-beds. Collect 
bean-poles and pea-brush. Make ready labels and 
stakes for marking crops in the open ground. 
Make markers of different widths, procure a good 
garden line and reel, and provide whatever else will 
be needed when work begins in spring. 


—<>- 
Flower Garden and Lawn, 


But little can be done here beyond keeping 
paths clear of snow, so that strangers will keep to 
the paths, and not cut ‘“‘across lots,” to the damage 
of shrubs, etc. Heavy snows may be destructive to 
evergreens if not shaken out before they freeze. 
This is the season in which to plan improvements 
in the grounds. Make no alterations, save from a 
well considered plan, and prepare a map drawn to 
a scale, from which to work. 


i 
Greenhouse and Window Plants. 


The window garden and greenhouse, should now 
be gay with bloom, and repay the earlier care. 
Bring potted bulbs from the cellar, to give a suc- 


cessionof bloom. Those out of flower should have 4 


the stalks cut away, and the leaves allowed to 
grow until] they turn yellow, when the pots may go 
to the cellar....Insects, dust, and dryness of the 
air, are the chief enemies of the window garden. 
The Red Spider is so small, that it is rarely seen. 
The leaves turn brown, and soon fall. Examine 
the lower surface of the leaves with a magnifier ; if 
ared or brown mite is seen, it is the red spider. 
Syringe the under side of the foliage frequertly 
and copicusly, laying the plant on its side in asink 
or bath tub; this is the only remedy. For Green- 
fly, or plant lice generally, syringe with tobacco 
water. Mealy-bug and scale insects, are best re- 
moved by hand-picking....If earth-worms infest 
the soil of pots, saturate the ball with clear lime 
water. It will not hurt the plants if soon watered 
with rain water....Ifa very cold spell comes on, 
remove the tender plants to the middle of the 
room at night, and cover them with some light 
fabric, or with newspapers. 


IRRiGATION—A QuaNDARY.—Thorough irrigation 
requires and involves thorough drainage, for the 
water must never stagnate, or stand still at ail in 
the soil: This will involve expense if one handles 
a large piece, or even eight or ten acres; but when 
the land is both under-drained and irrigated, the 
amount of forage it will produce is enormous. 
Manure goes much farther also when distributed 
by water. The farmer who irrigates a large tract, 
is sure to change his whole system of farming. He 
will calculate, probably, to feed much of the grass 
green, by the soiling system, making four or five 
cuttings in the season, etc. The way to do is, for 
the farmer to take an acre ata time, make thor- 
ough work, and get his hand in. One who is 
young and enterprising, with smooth ground and 
plenty of water, has a splendid field for operations. 
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Bee Notes for January. 
L. C. RJOT, MOHAWK, N. ¥. 
baa 

I have been asked to give a plan fora suitable 
building for bee-keeping purposes. The ease with 
which bee-keepers may conduct their business, will 
depend much upon the conveniences which are 
afforded for the various operations of the entire 
season. At first thought, one does not realize the 
great difference between having all the needed ap- 
pliances well arranged, or inconveniently disposed, 
as they often are in apiaries. The first thing to be 
considered, is the site for the building. It should 
be so located as to bring the rear near to the place 
where the hives are to stand, so that the distance 
from the door to the hives may be as short as pos- 
sible. This end of the building should face the 
south or east. 

The location for the apiary, as well as that for 
the house, should be dry. 
It should also be estab- 
lished where the cellar 
can be well drained. If 
the ground is level, dig 
the cellar about five feet 
deep. A good drain 
should be laid about one 
foot below the wall all 
around the cellar, to ob- 
viate any possibility of 
water rising to the cellar 
bottom. The wall should 
be laid with great care, 
and be about two feet 
thick. Double windows 
should be made on op- 
posite sides of the cellar, 
so as to allow a free cir- 
culation of air when de- 
sired. An outside door 
(fig. 1, a), not less than four feet wide, should lead 
to the yard at the rear. 

The cellar wa!l should be about seven and a half 
feet high, and the excavated earth should be 
banked about the wall tothe bottom of the win- 
dows, in such a manner as to carry the surface 
water away from the building. <A partition of 
heavy ceiling boards should be run through the 
cellar near the chimney (fig. 1, f). . The size of the 





Fig. 1.—OCELLAR. 





Fig. 2.—GROUND FLOOR. Fig. 3.—LUMBER FLOOR. 


building will be governed by the extent to which 
one proposes to carryon the business. My own 
building is fifteen by thirty feet, aud two stories 
high. It is covered with ordinary clap-boards, 
with a shingle roof. It is blind plastered between __ 
the studding, and ceiled inside, with plastering — 
overhead. Figure 2 shows a plan of the ae. 
floor. The room marked a, is used for 

turing hives and boxes, and —— 
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Room 0, is used for storing surplus boxes which | during the past autumn it has borne such an abun- 
are in readiness for use, empty combs, and in the | ance of large, plumed fruit-clusters, as to quite | 


season, box honey. Transferring, extracting, and 


general work of this kind, is done inthe room ¢. | This species is wel! worth growing for its beauty in ! 


All windows, where ventilation is desired, in- 
cluding those of the cellar, should be sup- 
plied with wire-cloth sereens. For the room 
¢, just mentioned, where bees are to be handled, 
the screen frames should have wire-cloth on 
both sides, so that the bees outside cannot reach 
through and take the honey given to them by the 
bees on the inside. These window screens should 
be hinged at one side, to allow the bees to fly out 
freely when necessary. Outside biinds to regulate 
the light, are desirable. When extracting, the ex- 
tractor, d, is arranged so that as fast as the honey 
is thrown from the combs, it runs through an open- 
ing in the floor, into a vat in the cellar (fig. 1, 6). 
Ateis a wide double door with sash. The chim- 
ney should be at f, and should be carried to the bot- 
tom of the cellar, with properly arranged openings 
on both sides for ventilation. 

The upper floor will be found valuable as‘a store 
or lumber room, and may be partitioned off as 
shown in figure 3. I usedaroom corresponding to 
(fig. 3, a), which has six inches of sawdust packing 
on all sides, for wintering bees last winter. They 
wintered safely, but I have not tested it sufficientiy 
to recommend it in preference toa cellar. Figure 
3, 6, is used as a sleeping room fora man. This 
may at times be found desirable, as it is located 
near the yard, and where the honey is stored. 

A correspondent asks if comb honey can be suc- 
cessfully carried through cold weather. Yes; 
and if properly cared for, it will improve with age. 
It should be kept in a dry, dark place, and never be 
allowed to freeze in the least. 


The Clematis in Fruit. | 


Several species of Clematis, after being orna- 
mental in flower, again become so in fruit. After 
the flower falls, it is succeeded by a cluster of what 
are commonly called seeds, but they are littie seed 
vessels, each containing a single seed. Each seed 


vessel is terminated by a sort of tail, an inch or. 


more long, which, in some species, is plumed with 
long, whitish hairs, as seen in the engraving of 
the Travelers’ Joy (Clematis Vitalba), of England- 
Our native Travelers’ Joy (€. Virginiana), excels 
this both in the size of its clusters of flowers and 
fruit, and in that of the individual fruits, as well as 
in their plumed character. This native species is 
very abundant and climbs quite high. In summer, 
its clusters of white flowers are hung upon the 


shrubs of thickets, and are suspended from the | 


branches of trees. In antumn, tlie flowers are re- 
placed by clusters of fruits, which are so downy as 
to be even more conspicuous than they. When 
in fruit, this Clematis is often called ‘Old Man’s 
Beard.” The heavy-smelling Clematis (C. graveolens) 
from Thibet, is a rampant grower, and its solitary 
flowers, of a greenish-yellow color, are not at all 





* © ‘Pig, 1.—PORTION OF FLOWER CLUsTER. 


showy. The ornamental character of this plant 
‘eommences after the flowers have disappeared. We 


have a vine of this which covers the end of a shéd; 


| autumn. 





hide, not only the shed, but the foliage of the vine. 


TRAVELER’S Joy (Clematis Vitalba). 


We have at times advocated the planting 
of shrubs that have bright berries, for the sake of 
their autumnal effect; we may add to the shrubs 
several of the showy-fruited species of Clematis. 


oo 


The Pride of India, or China Tree. 
_> 

A rather common tree in some of the Southern 
States, is the Pride of India, generally called the 
China 'lree. The systematic name of the 
tree is Melia Azedarach. Melia is an ancient 
Greek name for the Ash, which has been 
applied to tis very different tree; Azeda- 
rachis an Arabic name. Botanically, it is 
the type of a small family, the Meliacee, to 
which the Mahogany tree also belongs, and 
is near the Orange Family in its relation- 
ship. Besides the. names above given, it is 
called in various countries the Bead tree, 
Holy tree, the China berry, False Sycamore, 
and some patriotic citizen has called it 
“The Pride of America.” A _ native of 
Asia, it has become naturalized in most 
warm countries. The tree does not exceed 
fifty feet in hight, and is usually between 
thirty and forty, with a wide-spreading head, 
which makes it desirable as a shade tree. 
The compound, twice pinnate leaves, which 
are of a fine dark-green color, make a 
light, graceful foliage. The flowers, in clusters, 
are of a pale bluish lilac color, and fragrant; the 
stamens being united by their tilaments, or stalks, 
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form a tube in the center of the flower, as seen in 
figure 1, which represents a portion of a flower 
cluster. In figure 2is given the end of a branch, 
with the leaves and flower clusters much reduced, 
and a separate flower and fruit of about the real 
size. The fruit isa globose, yellowish berry, con- 
taining a round stone, which is five-celled, with a 
seed in each cell. The wood of the tree, though 
not strong, has a beautiful grain, and is esteemed 
for cabinet work. The root is used medicinally, to 
destroy intestinal worms, and the whole tree has 
the reputation of being obnoxious to insects ; the 
tree is planted near stables to keep away flies, and 
in order that the horses may eat the fallen fruit, 
which is said to prevent bots. It is stuted that ifa 
peach orchard is planted with China trees, alternat- 
ing with the peach trees, the latter will be free 
from allinsect attacks. Dried fruit is said to be 
protected from insects, if some leaves of the tree 
are packed among it. The berries are in some 
works said to be poisonous, but they are not 60 to 
horses. In the late war,a confederate journal ad- 
vocated their use es food for horses, asserting that 
they were equal to corn in value. The stones are 
strung like beads, and used as rosaries, on which 
account the tree is called in some countries Arbor 
sancta, the Holy-tree. The seeds, when expressed, 
yield an oil which may be used in lamps. Formerly 
this tree was extensively planted in sontheru cities, 
but it is objectionable as a street tree, on account 
of its viscid berries dropping upon the sidewalks. 


—— 


ut-Feed. 
> 

This seems to be a somewhat new practice to 
many of our western and southern readers, and 
we are asked how we do it. The hay or corn 
stalks, or other fodder, are cut into inch pieces 
(longer or shorter, but the shorter the better asa 
rule). It is placed in a mixing box, about two 
feet wide at the bottom, flaring, and fourteen to 
eighteen inches high. Here it is sprinkled with 
water (if tepid or hot, all the better), weil stirred 
up and allowed to soak awhile, then stirred again, 
when bran and meal, in such proportions and 
quantities as we wish to feed, is sprinkled over the 
whole at once. Then we take a six-tined short- 
handled fork, and gently shake the top all over, 
until the meal to a great extent disappears. It sifts 
down through the mass of fodder, adhering tw it 
more or less. Finally we begin at one end, clear a 
space, and go through the mass, mixing all thor- 
oughly as we go; then come back, carefully mix- 
ing as before, and breaking up any lumps or 
masses of meal. In this way, the ‘feed’ and 
“fodder’’ are well mingled. Now we pack it 
down, and let it lie with some heavy sacks ora 
rubber blanket over it, for ten or twelve hours. 
Then it is fit to feed. If mixed with hot water, it 
will begin to heat a little probably, and if there is 
room for two or several mixing boxes, or if one 
can make a heap in one corner, well packed down 
and covered, it will heat decidedly in twenty-four 





Fig. 2.—BRANCH, FLOWER AND FRUIT OF CHINA TREE, 


hours. This is an advantage, and thus unpalatable 
fodder, oat straw, swamp grass, ete., mixed with 
hay or corn fodder, will be eaten with a relish. 
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The Milk Supply of Cities.—II. 
Cc. P. DEWEY. 
> 

Continuing this topic from the December num- 
ber of the American Agriculturist,we have first to say 
that in considering the subject, it must be borne in 
mind that the term ‘‘ product,’”? when applied to 
milk, does not include milk used on farms, or made 
into butter by farmers. It includes on'y that which 
is sold, or sent to butter or cheese factories. Com- 
paring the returns of these factories with the act- 
ual product of milk, it is found that two hundred 
and eighteen million gallons of milk were sold in 
the United States in the Census year, otherwise 
than to butter and cheese factories. The interest, 
enormous as it is, is growing every year, and the 
Census of 1890 will make an exhibit of milk and its 
products which will astonish the farmers and statis- 
ticians of that day. 

It is by the magic words, ‘‘ Pure Orange county 
milk,’ that the milk-dealer charms so wisely in 
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New York and adjacent cities. 
blazoned on ten thousand signs and milk-wagons. 
In itself, it is a satisfactory guarantee, beyond 
which the average citizen does not inquire. The 
community takes these inspiring words: on trust, 
careless of the strife between railroads, farmers, 
middlemen, milk-dealers, and consumers, and is all 
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article. We ‘nets heard residents of Orange County 
declare that the milk they drink in New York is not 
up to the standard of their own home supply, even 
when it comes to the city, not in the forty-quart 
can, but in the sealed bottle, which is claimed to be 
purity itself. It is a criminal offense by law in the 
State of New York tofeed milch-cows on ‘‘ brewer’s 
grains,’ or to send to market the milk drawn with- 
in fifteen days before, or five days after parturition. 
Yet these grains are shipped to the milk districts 
by the car-load, and distribuced among the milk- 
producers. Law, or no law, these grains, if fresh, 
and judiciously used, are not unhealthful. They 
never should be depended upon, nor fed when sour 
or to excess, as they usually are, in city cow-stables. 

On the milk farm the mother is often deprived of 
her young when it is but aday old. The heifer calf is 
saved andreared. Her unhappy brother is ignomini- 
ously doomed to an untimely taking off, and is no 
doubt transported to the city market in the inspir- 
ing form of “‘ bob-veal.’? Starch-meal, sprouts, and 
other delicacies are freely supplied, with the result 
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The legend is em- | of deteriorating a commodity, upon the purity of 


which the existence of the young, the delicate, and 
the invalid may depend. The business is profitable 
enough to warrant the greatest care and the strict- 


| est integrity. A one hundred-acre farm in Orange 


| and other counties, will sustain thirty cows, and 
| yield two thousand five hundred dollars in milk 


the more content when health officers, sanitary in- | 
spectors, doctors, nurses, and the like, get into | 


the controversy and make an issue with the under- 
taker concerning the lacteal supply for ‘‘ the babies 
in our block.” The main thing for New York and 
all the cities heretofore referred to, and indeed for 
the whole country that is dependent upon a milk 
supply not furnished cn its own domain and from 
its own peculiar Alderney, Durham, Holstein, or 
other cow, is, that the milk shall be pure and un- 
sophisticated, as it comes from.a healthy cow. The 
standard of milk varies, but it should contain at 
least thirteen per cent. of solids. Some milk is as 
low as ten and one-half per cent., and some as high 
as sixteen and one-half. The ‘judicious’? admix- 
ture of water will reduce the standard, and as this 
is supposed to be a safe process, the consumer is 
often made to suffer and to wonder why his infants 
waste away. The furtive use of the skimmer is, 
alas! not unknown. Both of these wrongs may be 
met and ‘“‘countered”’ by careful inspection, but 
such inspection is not possible in all cases. The 
community must rely upon the honesty of the pro- 
ducer and the dealer, and as honesty always pays 
in the long run, it should be the aim and ambition 
of producers and dealers to furnish only a pure 





| excessive or harmful use of deleterious food. 


product. It will produce most, if not all, of the 
food the herd requires. The increase is a source 
of profit, and the household can procure must of 
the agricultural products for its own use from the 
land not devoted to pasturage. These statements 
are rather below the reality, and they make less ex- 
cusable the custom of forcing a milk supply, by an 
But 
the milk-producers may, as a rule, be credited with 
carefulness and cleanliness in the preparation of 
milk for the market. Cans and pans are bright and 
sweet, and cold spring water or ice is freely used 
to keep the milk cool and marketable, and to give 
the city customer a safe and healthful beverage. 
In no product does the country come so close to 
the town, as in this matter of the supply of milk. 
The producer has the consumer at his mercy, and 
it is the serene trust of the latter in the honesty of 
the former, upon which so much of the comfort of 
his life depends. This dependence grows with 
every year. 
habitants in cities to every one hundred of our 
population; in 1850, the proportion was twelve 
and a half to one hundred; in 1880, it was twenty- 


| twoandahelf. In 1890 it will be at least one-fourth. 


And this immense aggregate must trust implicitly 








In the year 1800, there were four in- | 


| 





to the honesty of a small fraction of the agricul- 
tural population, for the guod qualities of one of 
the most essential articles of consumption. We 
see no reason to doubt that mutual confidence 
will be as worthily bestowed then as it is now. 





American Polled Cattle. 
—<>_— 

In the November number, 1885, we gave an 
engraving, a pair of polled heifers, and an article 
on Polled Cattle, which we regard as distinctively 
American, as any cattle we have. They have, of 
course, a European origjn, but what it is, remains 
in obscurity. They are, to-day, as truly American, 
as are Ches‘er White pigs, Vermont Merino sheep, 
Plymouth Rock fowls, or Morgan horses. The ac- 
companying engraving of a four-year-old bull of 
the same breed, shows an animal of many excellen- 
ces. He is not “ fine,’ certainly, but the photo- 
graph, while it has no doubt exaggerated the size of 
the legs and head, has vot increased his length, the 
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straightness of his back, his full crops, broad breast, 
clean throat and brisket, deep flank, level under- 
line, round barrel, and general youthful look, and 
appearance of vigor and constitution. Were some 
of the animal draughtsmen, who make pictures of 
fine cattle to order, to work up this fellow, his 
brisket would be as low as his knees, his flanks as 
low as his hocks, and the under line lowin piopor- 
tion; his tail would be thin and fine, but no 
straighter, the back as level as a straight-edge 
could indicate it, his legs small enough to be en- 
circled by the hand, and the hoof small in pro- 
portion. Here we have a natural, strong, vigorous 
animal. His weight in moderate flesh is two thou- 
sand three hundred pounds, and his get show pro- 
portionately good weight. Two year-old heifers 
weigh from nine hundred to one thousand two 
hundred pounds, yearlings six hundred to nine 
hundred, and one heifer calf at four months, 
weighed four hundred and twelve pounds. They 
are, in short, large, well-formed cattle; the cows 
deep milkers and good butter yielders. Two heif- 
ers in milk last June, with their first calves, gave 
thirty pounds of milk daily, and sixteen pounds of 
their milk made a pound of butter—a record which 
few beef cattle can equal. The proprietor, Mr. Al- 
fred Clark, of Erie County, is naturally proud of 
his stock, and it interests us on aceount of our 
fondness for polled cattle, and the hope we have 
that the breed may be weil handled, good pedigrees 
kept, and when a little refined and improved, be 
found worthy of a place among the thorough-bred 
races of this country, and the rest of the world. 
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How to Build a Cheap Boat. 
—~ 


A cheap and convenient boat for common use, 
may be made as follows: A plank of good pine 
lumber, about nine feet Jong and fourteen inches 
wide, is cut out as shown in figure 1. Each end is 
sloped off for one-third of the length, as shown in 
the engraving. The edge is jointed accurately. 


Fig. 1.—PLANK FOR SIDES. 


This makes one side of the boat. Two of these 
are put together with the end pieces, three feet 
long, as shown at figure 2, and cross boards for the 
bottom are put on with screws. Screws are prefer- 
able to use, rather than nails, forall the work. The 
bottom boards are tongued and grooved, and the 
joints are put together with a mixture of pitch and 
tar, made hot. All flat jointsare put together 
with strips of thick brown paper, dipped in the hot 











Fig. 2.—BorroM—END AND CROSS PIECES. 


tar mixture, by which trouble is saved afterwards 
in keeping the boat tight. At figure 3 is shown the 
finished boat. There are inside cleats for support- 
ing the rower’s seat. This boat is intended to 
carry two persons. By hinging one of the boards 
at the end, a roomy box for storing, may be made. 

ro 


Pruning, When and How. 


Among the many inquiries that come to us, none 
are more frequent than those relating to pruning ; 
the proper time, the tools, and method. The 
jobbing gardeners and others, who go about 
trimming (they often call it ‘‘thrumming’’) grape 
vines, and fruit:and ornamental trees, look so wise, 
and surround the matter with so much mystery, 
that many ordinary people fear to undertake it. As 





to the time of pruning—we refer to the removal of. 


ripened wood—it may be done at any time between 
the fall of the leaf, and when the swelling of the 
buds indicates that new leaves are about to be 
produced. It is not advisable to prune in severe 
winter weather, as at that time, the wood may 
erack and make a bad wound. Besides, that is a 
time when it is uncomfortable to do the work. The 





outfit for one who would undertake to do his | 


own yruning is: a sharp pruning-knife, a pair of 
pruning-shears ; a pruning saw, 7. e.a saw with a 
narrow blade, the teeth of which have a wide set. 
For branches not over two inches in diameter at 
the base, many prefer a broad, stout chisel to a 
saw. This has a socket into which handles of vari- 
ous lengths can be inserted. The chisel is placed 
at the under side of the branch to be removed, and 
the end of the handle is struck upwards with a 





Fig. 3.—FINISHED BOAT. 
heavy mallet. All large wounds should be covered 
with some material to protect them from the 
weather. Shellac varnish is best for this purpose, 

it the present price of alcohol, is too expensive. 
g wax is the best substitute, and 
of this, any thick paint may be 
, understandingly, one must know 
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something of the manner of growth of trees, ete. 
The most important point is this: the growth next 
spring will proceed from the buds that were formed 
last season. If we examine a shoot that grew last 
year, we find a bud at its end, and several 
other buds along its whole length. The end, 
or terminal bud, is very vigorous; those just 
below this on the stem, are also large and plump; 
the buds lower down grow gradually smaller, while 
towards the base of the shoot, the buds are much 
reduced and imperfect. If this shoot were left to 
grow next spring, the terminal bud would push 
with great vigor, taking the lead of all the others ; 
those buds just below this will 
make a smaller growth, while 
the lower-most buds will not 
start at all. It will be ob- 
served that the grow’h is al- 
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Swampy Lots.—Not so Bad as They Look. 


When land can be drained, and yet is left year after 
year, to grow sedges and swamp grass, there cught 
to be a good reason for it, or else it shows negligent 
farming. I have just such a lot—three acres or 
more in extent, with hardly a square rod of dry 
ground on it, except just along one edge, where 
the cows go to find a dry spot to lie upon. A tall 
willow hedge fences it ona part of one side, and 
there is a brook and many springs of never failing 
water in it. Here the bog-grass is green eanlier 
than anywhere else, and my Jersey cows get enough 








ways the strongest from the 
uppermost buds, and that the 
rapid elongation of the ter- 
minal bud takes away a large 
share of the nutriment that 
should go to the others below 
it. Ifthis goes on from year 
to year, a strong growth from 
the terminal bud and but little 











from the others, the tree Fig. 


would, after a time, have 
long spreading branches, which would bend, if | 
not break, under even a light crop of fruit. If | 
we cut away half the length, or more, of sucka | 
shoot, it is evident that the buds which remain will 
have the food that would have gone to the greedy 
terminal bud and those just below it, and we shall 
have a more even growth, and nearer the centre of 
the tree. We bope to show the application of the 
principle involved another month. 


A Southern Stock Barn. 


The southern climate is so mild and pleasant in 
the winter, the temperature at mid-day, after the 
coldest nights, rarely being less than sixty to sev- | 
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Fig. 2.—LOWER FLOOR OF SOUTHERN BARN. 




















enty-five degrees, that barns are supposed to be 
unnecessary. This may be true to some extent, 
but there are farmers in the South who think that 
their colts and young cattle, are better in comfort- 
able stalls on the cold nights, with a liberal feed of | 
corn and hay, than shivering away in the brush | 
the flesh they have made in the warm days. One 
of the most convenient barns we have seen on any 
southern farm, is shown in figure 1. It is a small 
barn, being intended for the milking cows and 
the riding horses only. It has an open shedin the | 
rear, where the cows may be milked, stalls for sev- | 
eral cows, and two calf pens. The front has a 
large, square floor, with feed troughs all around, 
and forage and corn is here stored for feeding. 
Thrashing grain, aud other work can be done here. 
The stalls oneach side are for horses and mules. 
There is a floor over the whole, excepting where a 
stairway is made. This fluor is used for storing 
hay and fodder. Figure 2 shows the arrangement 
of the lower floor. The arraugement of the feed- 
ing troughs (fig. 3), isingenious. The trough is 
double, and is divided by a row of round bars or 
pins, about a foot long, and eight inches apart, 
shown by a dotted line. The corn and fodder are 
put into the trough on the barn-floor side, and all 
the stock may be fed from this side. The animals 
cannot throw the feed out of the trough inside, 
but they can reach it without any difficulty. 
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1.—CONVENIENT SOUTHERN BARN. 


| of it to color their butter a month or two earlier 


than they otherwise would. In fact, as soon as the 
green shows, be it in March or February, they have 


| a chance at it, and we get golden butter from that 


time on. There isnot much nutriment in the grass, 
or whatever the vegetation is—I think sedge or 
carex is the name for it—but it contains chlorophy! 
all the same, which, though green in the plant is 
yellow in the butter. It does not take many days 
of mild weather to start the tussocks sprouting, 
by day, and the peepers piping by night, all over 
the swamp, and very soon the cows will need very 
little, if any other fodder. Ido not think there is 
as much butter in these sedges, even though tender, 
succulent and abundant, as there is in poor upland 
pasture. Still, the butter comes abundantly, and it 
has not only good color, but a fresh grassy flavor. 

The warm weather comes on, and the sedge be- 
comes tough and wiry. The cows gnaw the upland 
grasses, which grow on the few patches of hard 
ground, down to the roots, so after the grass 
starts well on the upland, the cows of course “ go 
to grass,” and leave the sedge to grow. Well, it 
does grow, and after the hay crop is all in, we mow 
this, and it gives me a big stack of several tons of 
at least good bedding, Young stock will eat a good 
part of it, and cows and horses nibble atit. It is 
rich in ash constituents, and goes a great ways to- 
wards making a big manure pile. If I were to 
“reclaim” the meadows, I should hardJy know 
what todo. It would change my whole system— 
no yellow butter in March, and very little in April. 
I would have to raise more rye for straw, get less 


and not so valuable manure, and not have such an 
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Fig. 5.—ARRANGEMENT OF FEEDING TROUGHS. 


easy time with my haying. No doubt the meadow 
would yield splendid timothy and orchard grass, 
and there would be more money in it, but now, as 
for a good many years past, I am not qnite ready to 
give up the only swamp meadow IJ have left. W. 
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Tho “Poland-China” Breed of Swine. 


The Poland-China is a breed of pigs of exceeding 
composite pedigree—using that term in its appli- 
eation to the breed, and not to individuals, whicn 
of late have each their own complete pedigrees, 
running back through several generations of careful 
breeding. We do not need to inquire into the 
history of the origin of the breed to recognize it as 
one of great value. It is regarded by a great num- 
ber of the best and largest swine raisers of America 
as the very best pork-making machine in the 
country, and by all who know much about pigs, as 
the best of the many distinctively American breeds. 
Any one can sve, by its general fourm, color and 
markings, that the Berkshire breed has contributed 
largely to its formation, and the butchers kuow 
very well that in the quality of its flesh, it closely 
approaches that of that admirable English breed. 
The qualitics which especially recommend it to 
American pig raisers, are its hardiness, rapidity of 
growth, large size, and the favor with which it is 
regarded by buyers, pork-packers, and curers. As 
to form, it exceeds 
the Berkshire, as a 
rule, in comparative 
length, has excellent 
hams and shoulders, 
and. very little offal. 
Its bones are small. 
It is a prolific breeder, 
kindly and docile in 
large or small herds, 
though particularly 
adapted tothe former. 
It is fit for slaughter 
at any age, and at six 
months old ought to 
weigh two hundred 
pounds, orover. At 
a year old, three-hun- 
dred-and-fifty pound 
pigs are not rare, and 
at eighteen months to 
two years old not a 
few turn the scale at 
five hundred to six 
hundred pounds. The 
color, which is black, 
or nearly so, with 
some white in flecks 
or spots upon the 
body, and usually 
with white face and 
feet, adapts it to our 
hot summers, and fits it for the great Western 
and middle pork-raising belts of the country. In 
the shape of the head it differs widely from the 
Berkshire, which has, or should have, a short- 
dished face. In the Poland-China, while the head 
is small, with Jopping ears, the snout is long and the 
face straight. The fact that the short dished face 
of the model Berkshire is unnatural to the breed, is 
to our mind, clearly shown by the fact that in com- 
mon hands, the face immediately lengthens, and 
the heads become coarse, long, and with little dish; 
and also in the remarkable fact, that although the 
Poland-China owes so many good points to the 
Berks, no amount of Berkshire blood has com- 
municated this characteristic to the breed, but the 
faces of all are characteristicly slender and straight. 


The engraving herewith given, is from the pencil of . 


one of the most famous animal draughtsman in the 
world, and is, of course, a faithful portraiture. 
a 

Hor PropuctTion.—Two or three months ago, 
there was published in Germany, where hops are 
largely used, a report of the hop production (partly 
estimated), for the year 1885. The product of Ger- 
many was five hundred and ninety-seven thousand, 
six hundred and thirty hundred-weight, of which the 
home consumption was three hundred and thirty- 
seven thousand hundred-weight. Austria and Hun- 
gary produced one hundred and sixteen thousand 
hundred-weight. All other countries, one million 
and eighty-six thousand, of which England pro- 
duced four hundred and eighty thousand, and the 





Re-engraved after Harrison Weir for the American Agriculturtt. 





United States three hunéred and thirty thousand. | 








This makesa total imtiinckiois of nearly one mniliice, 
eight hundred thousand hundred-weight. The 
German statisticians regard this as an over produc- 
tion of two hundred thousand hundred-weight. 





Crumbly Butter. 


HENRY STEWART. 
—— 

Winter made butter carries its own certificate of 
quality. .It is usually white and tallowy, and 
crumbles into small fragments. It is always de- 
ficient in the oily part of the fat. Fats consist of 
three acids: stearic, margaric, and oleic, com- 
bined with glycerine. Stearic acid, or stearine, is 
hard, white, and friable; oleic acid or oleine, is 
yellow, soft, and oily, and dilutes the whiter and 
harder stearine and margarine. In the winter the 
oleine of the butier is in much less proportion, 
being used up in making fat, to keep the animal 
warm. And unless food that is rich in oil is pro- 
vided for the cows, the butter made in the winter 


will always be hard and crumbly, and white in 
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A POLAND-CHINA PIG. 


color. This fact applies also to some cows, which 
consume the oleine of the food, and consequently 
make white, hard butter at all times; but much 
more so in winter than in summer, while others 
make richly yellow and oily butter. The rich but- 
ter of the Jersey cows is associated with a lean 
carcass, while some other cows are always fat and 
sleek, but their butter is white and of poor flavor. 
Much, however, may be done in the way of feed- 
ing to secure an excellent quality of butter, even in 
winter. Some of those who have made winter 
dairying a special business, are much troubled by 
the poor quality of the butter, and farmers gener- 
ally, who make butter at this season, complain al- 
most universally of the same difficulty. While 
some part of it lies in the cows, beyond doubt ; yet 
the greater part of the difficulty is in the feeding, 
and dairymen must provide an abundance of food 
that is rich in oily matter, to supply both the wants 
of the cow for herself to sustain the vital warmth, 
and to leave an abundant surplus for the butter. 
A caution may be given againzt depending upon 
the so-called oil meals for this purpose. By the 
new processes in use in the mills, every particle of 
oil, in cotton seed and linseed, is taken out, by 
means of benzine, or naptha, as it is sometimes 
called ; which dissolves the oil and leaves the meal 
entirely free of it. Formerly, these meals con- 
tained from ten to eighteen per cent. of oil, and 
they were then most valuable food for fattening 
and for the butter dairy. Now, they are of no use 
for making fat, excepting so far as their protein 
elements may be converted into it by a round- 


| necessary that a few simple laws should be well 

















about icnnstcreietien: but it is known that fat, 
given in the food, is formed into an emulsion by 
the process of mastication and digestion, and is 
assimilated directly and taken into the blood by 
way of the lacteal vessels and the portal vein. If 
we want to get rich milk, we must feed food rich 
in oil; and the best food of this kind we can use is 
corn-meal, finely ground, mixed with cut hay, or 
fodder, so that it is thoroughly masticated and. 
made to yield up its oil tothe action of the saliva, 

























































Infectious Diseases on the Farm. 
Disinfectants and Antiseptics, 

H. ENDEMAXN, PH. D., SANITARY CHEMIST. a 

The use of sanitary measures to check the pro- a 

gress of disease in cities is well understood and 

admitted. The need of preserving the sanitary 4 

condition of the farm is quite as important. It is 


understood, and that the application of a few ; 

simple remedies be made plain, to place the farm 5 
in a perfect sanitary 
condition. It is with 
this view that we pre- 
sent to our readers the 
following article by 
H. Endemann, Ph.D., 
for many years chem- 
ist to the New York 3 
Health Department, : 
and now engaged q 
in making investiga- : 
tions relating to sani- 
tary science. 

If animal or vege- 
table matter, such as 
a piece of meat or a % 
fruit, is exposed to 4 
the air, with presence 
of moisture, it under- 7 
goes changes, which 
result in the destruc- q 
tion of these sub- 2 
stances: We call these : 2 
processes decay, when 
the change takes 

' place in the presence 
of an abundant access 
of air, or putrefac- 
tion, when the access 
of air is limited. Both 
processes proceed 

often in the same mass, the first on the outside, 
the other on the inside. Pee 
These processes of decay and putrefaction, are se 

accompanied by the growth of myriads of exceed- , 

ingly small organisms, which are not incidentally 
present, but which are the cause, which determines 

the destiuction of the oxiginal substance: 4. e, 

these small organisms feast upon these substances, 
and grow and multiply rapidly. The organisms, 
which cause this destruction, are smallest in the 
process which we call putrefaction, they are Ds 

called bacteria, micrococci, or baccilli, according to i 

their nature. They are either of a glube shape or . z: 

are like rods, and are in all cases so small, that they 

can be readily detected only by means of powerful . 

microscopes. They frequently possess the power 
of locomotion, yet they are classed among the 
plants; they multiply by simple subdivision. The 
process of deciy is accompanied and caused by the Ba 
growth of higher organisms, which possess peculiar , re 
organs of fructification. They belong to the order be, 
of fungi, and are large enough to be seen under : 
microscopes of limited power; they are commonly 
called moulds, and if they.grow in large patches, 
can be easily distinguished by the unaided eye, and 
may even be classified when they possess peculiar 
color. Decomposition of animal substances is also 
often accompanied by the growth of still larger or- 
ganisms, such as the maggots of flies and beetles. 

Some of the smallest organisms multiply so 
rapidly, that under favorable circumstances, only 
seven to eight minutes elapse between the form- 
ation of the organism and the time when it is ready 
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_. The use of antisepties is old, but the science of 
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to divide into twu beings, each of which will per- 
form the function of a new organism. If we have 
two organisms, after the lapse of say, seven and a 
half minutes, we will have four inside of one quarter 
of an hour, sixteen after half an hour, and 16x16 or 
256, at the end of one hour. During the next hour 
they would increase to 256 x 256=65,536, ete. It is 
easily understood, why, with such immense powers 
of development, putrefaction may spread rapidly, 
and how much care is required to prevent such 
spread and consequent destruction. Whoever has 
observed the influence of tainted meat upon healthy 
meat, or who has been afflicted in his dairy by blue 
miik, and has experienced the difficulty of bot- 
tling it, will understand the reason by considering 
the rapid development of organisms under favor- 
able circumstances. The art of preservation of 
food substances, consists simply in the production 
of circumstances which are unfavorable to the 
growth of these minute organisms. Such con- 
ditions may be excessive heat or cold, or it may be 
by the exclusion of air. We may use substances, 
which act as poisons on these organisms and then 
we say, that we use antiseptics, . 

These minute organisms attack not only dead 
animals and vegetable matter, but likewise the liv- 
ing. Then they are the cause of disease. Dis- 
eases which are clearly caused by the presence of 
such organisms of a specific character, are for in- 
stance, small-pox, tuberculosis, and cholera, in 
man, and anthrax in cattle, chicken cholera, etc. 

Aside from that, the bacteria, which produce 
putrefaction most commonly, are frequently the 
cause of the most serious cases of poisoning, when 
they are introduced in an open wound. They are 
frequently the cause of death, as is well knowa, 
from the frequent cases of blood poisoning, con- 
tracted by physicians in the performance of post 
mortem examinations and dissections of bodies. 
Considering the near relation of the cause of these 
diseases to the cause of putrefaction, namely: that 
they are caused by micro-organisms, it is no wonder 
that in many cases the identical substances are 
used for battling disease, which we employ for the 
purpose of preservation, by means of antiseptics, 
with the precaution, however, to exclude sub- 
stances, which in the manner in which they are ap- 
plied, are, at the same time, poisuns to the animal ~ 
organism. 

Investigation and experience has further proved, 
that such organisms are, in many diseases, concen- 
trated in certain parts of the body; as, for instance, 
the virulent poison of small pox in the pustules of 
the skin, the poisonous micro-organisms in typhoid 
fever in the stools of the patient. In order to 
arrest the spread of disease to healthy organisms, 
it becomes therefore necessary to make these in- 
nocuous, and this is again reached by a liberal ap- 
plication of the same substances, which we call 
antiseptics. We call such liberal application of 
these substances disinfection. The difference is 
one in degree. If we add to a mass, which is in the 
process of putrefaction, a certain and sufficient 
amount of an antiseptic, we see that the process of 
putrefaction may be interrupted; yet the organisms 








which have-produced putrefaction are not dead, 
they are mérely weakened for the time being, but 
may fully recover when the restraint which is put | 
upon them by the presence of a sufficient quantity | 
of these antiseptics, is removed. 

If we increase, however, the quantity of the same 
antiseptics, we may reach a point, when a portion 
of the substance so treated will no longer induce 
putrefaction when brought in contact with new 
putrefiable material. The micro-organisms are 
then dead, and we say that we have disinfected the 
substance. We have to apply these antiseptics or 
disinfectants to such a degree, if we intend to dis- 
infect the stools of persons sick with cholera or 
typhoid fever. Of course in practice we do not 
gauge the amount of disinfectant carefully, but we | 
use a quantity which under all circumstances will | 





_ be sufficient, that is, we use always a great excess | 


to insure the result. 


is young, likewise the application of 
pees and the introduction of 


many new and better itlenyien. "When - entered, 
sixteen years ago, upon my duties in the Health 
Department, of New York, [ found the “rule of 
thumb” reigning. Some effective measures, as well 
as some of doubtful utility and absolute useless- 
ness, coupled with offensiveness, were applied. But 
since the general result was effective, it was some- 
what. difficult, owing to the complication of the 
methods, to acertain where changes could be made 
with safety, Systematic investigations, however, 
soon cleared the doubt. My own results have since 
been confirmed by other investigators over and 
over again, while others rapidly filled the gaps in 
our knowledge. Based upon these, it would appear 
comparatively easy to gauge the amount of one or 
more disinfectants to be used in the place of an- 
other, when the comparative usefulness of all of 
them has been ascertained, and when the quantity 
of one has been determined, which wlll produce ‘a 
desired result in a special case. Yet there are 
many other points to consider, since disinfectants 
may loose much of their value in special casés, 
owing to the fact that in a putrifying mixture they 
are only too liable to be converted into inert ma- 
terial. Science can foresee these, but it is easier to 
follow rather strictly the practical receipts of 
which we possess now so many, that in almost 


every field of practical pursuits, special prescrip- | 


tions can be given. It is my intention in future 
articles,to furnish such practical receipts, which are 
well tried, and which are known to give satisfaction, 
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“Bricks Without Straw.”-—Golden Millet. 
pai “WEEE: 

An esteemed subscriber writes about Golden 
Millet: ‘‘I sowed two or three acres under the di- 
rections given in your July issue, cut and cured it 
asI would heavy timothy, and am much pleased 
with the results thus far. I await the final test of 
feeding to my cows, with considerable interest. 
Like timothy, however, it offers one serious objec- 
tion in demanding manure. Like the majority of 
farmers, I want a plant that will grow on poor soil, 
without particular care, and without a fertilizer. 
Yet I fully appreciate that I have never had any 
crop which equals the power of this millet, in ap- 
propriating barn-yard manure during a droutb.”’ 

Our friend would like a can of oil Jike ‘the 
widow’s cruse.”’” He would like a bank account 
against which he could draw checks and sight 
drafts at will, and make no deposits. He would 
like a tree that would bear all manner of fruits, 


and yield its fruits every month, and a forage | 


crop that would yield four or five tons to the 
acre without manure, as long as the Black Sea 
wheat lands have yielded fifteen to twenty bushels 
under the same libera] treatment. We think he 
will have to wait until he sees the green pastures 
and fresh waters of the better country. What 
farmers really want, are crops that will most surely 
and reliably convert manure and labor into food, 
fodder, or staples of commercial value. 
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Smearing to Protect Sheep From Cold. 
ALBAN WYE. 
. _— 

In the West and Northwest, in fact throughout 
the Northern States, there is necessity of precau- 
tion in the winter care of sheep, and not in all lo- 
calities is it possible to afford the delicate animals 
shelter. Is not there, then, some other means of 
which flock-masters and owners can avail them- 
selves, at expense less than shelter will entail ? The 
problem seems to have been solved in England, 
many years ago, and [ think it will be interesting 
to the readers of your great journal, to recall 
the ideas of Robert Bakewell on this topic. 
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heii; the heidnte have followed up aie plan of 
covering their sheep with an unctuous application, 
and in this country the same method has been pur- 
sued. Time was when cloth-makers were chary 
about buying oiled wool, but experience has done 
away with the ancient prejudice, and it is an ac- 
cepted fact, that such wools now are most ¥aluable 
for fine cloths. Why? Simply because tbe action 
of the unguent upon the growth of tie fiber is 
such, as to make it evener, softer, and finer, hence 
more easy and satisfactory in the manipulation. 
Over and over again, this fact has received absolute 
demonstration. The wool of the coarse breeds has 
come to approximate the delicate nature of that of 
the fine-wool breeds of Spain and Saxony, and the 
wealth of the wool producer has been propor- 
tiooately increased. The unguent is simply an ar- 
tificial yolk ; no flock-master but knows the value 
of this, and Bakewell cites the experience of one 
English*clothier, who consumed the yield of his 
own flock (upon which he used the ointment), and 
found the avail to himself from it for his manu- 
facturing purposes many fcld enhanced. The system 
was by no means original in England. Virgil, who 
was a native of Northern Italy, stated general use 
throughcut that wintry clime in his day: as you 
will recall in the third book of the Georgics. 

There are two seasons of year when ‘‘ smearing ’” 
is done; immediately upon shearing in summer, 
and again, at the opening of the winter. Some 
writers upon sheep husbandry—notably the distin- 


| guished Henry S. Randall,sometime State Secretary 


of New York—have inveighed against wool per- 
meated with tar from the outer surface, but their 
objections, upon examination, will be found to de- 
pend upon the fact that the ointment was not ap- 
plied in a good, workmanlike manner. For there 
is a right way to do this, as every other thing which 
men’s hands find to do. If the ointment be merely 
rubbed upon the wool, it will serve only to smear 
it, but if it be rubbed into the wool, close down to 
the body of the animal, it will do its work thor- 
oughly, and cover the skin. This is not difficult ; 
the shepherd separates the wool with the fingers of 
one hand, and with the other lays the unguent at 
the root of the wool, upon the skin of the sheep. 
‘Yhus applied, it renders the fibre softer, more pli- 
able and finer, and whoever shall try it, will be sur- 
prised at the benefit. Many times upon the fleeces 
of grazing sheep, the snows of winter lie in heavy 
masses, but if the animats shall have been ‘‘ointed,’” 
the snow does not remain upon them. The un- 
guent is an additional coat in very truth, and many 
Scottish farmers, and the shepherds of Northum- 
berland, know how well their flocks have survived 
the cold, when they would have perished except 
for this extraneous assistance. 

It is necessary that the ointment be of a tenacious. 
consistence, and in Northumberland it has been 
prepared of butter and tar, but bees-wax has taken 
the place of the tar, with advantage to the color of 
the wool. Flock owners who hesitate about plac- 
ing tar, or the like material upon the wool of their 


| sheep, will find some advantage, though not so 
| great, in merely oiling, if they do it thoroughly ; 


The value of wool depends in the highest degree ' 


upon the yolk which is present in it, and, there- 
fore, if the shepherd can provide this where it is 
wanting in his breed, or can reasonably increase it 
when it is not abundant, and at the same time pro- 
tect his sheep from the rigor of our northern win- 
| tens, the end will be attained. In Scotland and in 
Northumberland, where winter tells almost as 
severely as in our north-country, for some genera 


but this will not protect the sheepto the fullest 
extent ; however, this must be of service t> the 
wool. Many thousancs of sheep perish from the 
cold and bitter winds every winter upon the West- 
ern plains,which might be saved by the oil. Ihope 
the suggestion of this letter will have the effect. 
to lead toa fuller consideration of this subject. 
ee = 


PROTECTION AGAINST CoLp.—It is, or should be, 
well known that exposure to cold wastes the fat in 
the body of an animal, and this waste is made up 
only by the use of food rich in fat. The inhabitant 


of the arctic regions feed themselves upon the 


blubber, or solid fat of whales and other animals, 
and thus prepure themselves to withstand the ex- 
cessive cold. Buta coat of fat under the skin is a 
great protection, and we find all the arctic animals 
thus provided. 
from these facts: to feed the stock well with good 
food in the winter; to keep farm animals in good 
condition at all times; and to provide them with 
well ventilated, comfortable and warm lodging. 


We may learn valuable Jessons. 
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Landscape Planting for Winter Effect. 
DR. F. M. HEXAMER. 
acne 
Harmony and contrasts are the leading features 
necessary to produce pleasing impressions and 
striking effects in lawn and park scenery. To in- 
sure these in a satisfactory manner, requires not 
only skill and keen appreciation of natural beauty, 
but also an intimate knowledge of the character, 
growth, and general habit of each tree and shrub 
to be employed. 
the effect of an entire group, which otherwise, 
would be an object of beauty. 
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| adapted for combination with evergreens for winter 


landscape effects. Owners of large estates should 


| not omit to plant some portion of their grounds, 
| with a special view to their appearance in winter, 


while even in small lawns the judicious employ- 


| ment of a few evergreens and trees or shrubs, with 


A single misplaced tree may mar 


Winter is not the proper season for planting | 


trees, but it is the most favorable time for prepar- 


brilliant colored bark, adds much to impart bright- 
ness and cheer to chill and dreary surroundings. 


The Waste of Seeds and Eggs by Na- 
ture’s Methods. 


SETH GREEN. 


It is somewhat singular to note the similarity 
with which nature has carried out her designs in 








than even that they will not be vitalized by coming 
in contact with the living germs of the male fish, 
and in case they do not, they are worthless, and if 
not devoured by some other fish or insects, they 
soon decay, and are lost to sight. If the egg has 
been properly vitalized, let us follow it through and 
see some of the numerous dangers which beset it, 
before it shall have changed its form into a fish. 
In the ficst place, all kinds of fish are fond of 
spawn as food, and consider it a great delicacy; 
hence they are constantly on the look-out for the 
tempting morsel. A large number of water-bugs, 
reptiles, and many birds and quadrupeds also, look 
upon spawn as a desirable food, so that the eggs 
are in constant danger of being devoured by some 
one of their many voracious enemies. Though the 





AN EFFECTIVE WINTER SCENE. 


Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


ing plans for their arrangement, and for determin- 
ing and marking the places where they are to be 
planted the coming spring. 
ease when the production of effective winter 
scenery is the object in view. Tle material to be 
employed for this latter purpose, consists prin- 
cipally of trees with evergreen foliage, and those 
having brilliant stems and branches; the former 
impart warmth and tone to a winter landscape; 
while the latter produce pleasing and often decided 
contrasts. 

A charming winter landscape of this kind is 
shown in our engraving—as well as it can be por- 
trayed without the use of colors. The background 
consists of different deciduous trees, the central 
portion is composed of spruces, pines, firs, and 
various evergreen shrubs, while in the fore-ground 
are seen the silvery stems and branches of birches. 
The Red-barked Dogwood, several of the bright 
yellow-stemmed willows, the Golden-barked Lin- 
den, the Golden-barked Ash, with its yellow stem 
and oddly twisted branches, and various shrubs 
with brilliant colored branches, may be advantage- 
ously used for the purpose. Then there are many 
varieties of trees—whose drooping and curiously 
shaped branches make them as attractive when de- 
foliated as when in leafage—which are eminently 





This is especially the 





the secmingly over-production of the millions of 
seeds of plants and trees, and the millions of eggs 
fish are made to produce. Many millions of each 
perish if left to themselves, leaving comparatively 
few to grow, and of these but a small percentage 
ever reach maturity. 

How many of your readers have noticed, in the 
fall of the year, the countless numbers of seeds 
falling from the trees, and have seen them 
swept about by the winds, covered up by leaves, 
blown into the water; and the next year, out of 
the myriads that fell, but few hundreds ever raise 
their heads above the soil, Perhaps the spot in 
which they have been cast is unfavorable for their 
growth; the land may not be rich enough to 
properly nourish them ; weeds may spring up and 
choke them, and there are numerous other causes, 
quite familiar to a large portion of your readers, 
why they will never survive. Only one out of many 
ever reaches full development, to reproduce its own 
kind. As with plants, so with fish. A wise Di- 
rector has given them large quantities of eggs, 
knowing that with these, as with seeds, many are 
destined never to reach maturity, and for causes, 
though widely different in their nature, yet com- 
paratively the same. When the eggs are first 
emitted from the female fish, the chances are more 





egg may be fortunate enough to escape destrue~ 
tion, as above described, ‘‘Father Time’’ must smile 
on it to a still further extent. If the egg should 
happen to be carried along with the current, and 
get covered with the sediment which is constantly 
flowing in all streams, toa greater or less extent, 
it would soon dic from suffocation. In order that 
it may hatch, it must lodge in some secluded nook, 
where it will constantly be agitated toa slight de- 
gree bythe action of the water, or it must lie di- 
rectly over where a spring bubbles up, and under 
these circumstances onlv, will the egg be liable to 
produce a fish. We will suppose the egg has es- 
caped destruction, and the little prisoner has 
broken through the shell. With many kinds of 
fish, when the young fry first emerge from the egg, 
it is encumbered with a yolk sac, larger in bulk 
than all the rest of it put together; this sac ex- 
tends from the gills to the vent, and as long as this 
remains, the little fish does not require food. The 
length of time the sac remains on the fry, varies 
with different kinds of fish. With the fall-spawn- 
ing kinds of fresh water fish, as the brook trout, 
salmon trout, salmon, etc., it usually requires from 
thirty to forty-five days, before it is absorbed. 
With the fish which cast their spawn in the spring 
and summer, as the bass, shad, perch, ete., but 2 
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few days are required before they are relieved of 
nature’s nursing bottle. This is one great reason 
whya larger percentage of the spawn and young 
fish of the spring spawners survive, because it takes 
them such a short time to develope sufficiently to 
protect themselves somewhat from their enemies, 
by escaping and hiding. While with the fall 
spawners, which are from sixty to one hundred 
days, and sometimes even longer in hatching, they 
are much more liable to be destroyed. The differ- 
ence in the time of hatching, depends upon the 
temperature of the water; the warmer it is, the 
sooner they hatch. With the spawn taken in the 
fall, each degree of warmth in the water hastens 
the hatching period five days, and each degree of 
cold retards it for the same length of time. While 
with the spring spawners, each degree of heat or 
cold, makes about one day difference in hatching. 





_Experiments with Wheat.— The Best 


Depth to Plant. 


CHAS. A. PLUMB, GENEVA, N. Y. 
—<—>> 

An article has been going the rounds of the agri- 
cultural press the past year, relative to experi- 
ments in planting wheat at different depths. The 
facts seem to be that a Frenchman experimented 
on the depth for planting wheat. He made 
thirteen beds, and planted one hundred and fifty 
grains in each at depths beginning at seven inches, 
decreasing to the surface, with the following results: 





150 Grains in each row. 





Number of | Number of 
ee. indiinoates.| Heads | Grains 
" | produced. | produced. 





7 inches, 5grains.| S53heads. | 6S2grains. 
a | ge | om ligoea 
14 ee _. peched | 1,660 ‘ 35,819 “ 
iy “ 64 “ | 529 15,557 “ 
On surface.' 20 ‘ | 1,600 “ 





The greatest returns in grains and straw was 
attained by the one and three fourths-inch bed. 

In the fall of 1884, prior to a knowledge of the 
experiment above recorded, [ began a test having 
very much the same object as the one quoted. 
Two plats were selected, and prepared in the best 
manner possible. All the stones were removed, 
and the-soil pulverized as fine as my means would 
admit. Each plat was carefully leveled, and then 
smoothed with boards, to present a firm, even sur- 
face. The soil was the rich, clayey loam, that the 
wheat plant delights in. Plat A was located on 
one portion of the farm, in a slightly elevated po- 
sition, flanked on the north by a hedge wind-break, 
but haviag a fine southerly exposure. Plat B was 
located about one hundred rods away from A, was 
somewhat lower down, and was fully exposed on 
the north and west, but sheltered by a wind-break 


on the south. The situations were quite different. 


Twelve rows were planted in each plat, each row 
containing one hundred grains of wheat, placed 
one inch apart. The depth of planting began at 
three-fourths of an inch, and ceased at seven 
inches. The grains were forced home by an in- 
strument made especially for that purpose, de- 
signed to avoid error in placing the seeds at their 
proper depths. Plat A was planted Sept. 27, and 
Plat B, Sept. 28. I give the various depths below. 





Piat A.—100 Grains planted in each row. 





 Vege- Condition in | Winter | Condition 
tated. Autumn. Killed. Muy 15. 
| 
plants. Very became | plants. en. 
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nhealthy. 
“ 6 48 “ Sickly. 
‘ ee ie“ |Pale, Sicki 
2 2 ie, Sickly. 
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= t “ In «| [Not strong. 
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- spring, the plants grown in the deeper 
quite a growth. At blooming, 
ee could be noted in the condition 





of the plants grown at different depths in plat B, 
or in the number of panicles. In both plats, where 
the seed is sown close to the surface, that is within 
three-fourths of an inch, the plants had eminently 
a surface growth, the whole plant, crown and all, 
resting on the ground. From a depth of from one 
to three inches, the crown of the plants is sub- 
merged in the soil, and the foothold is firmer than 
at shallower depths. From four inches and more, 
the seed finds difficulty in forcing its caulicle or 
stem to the surface. The weight cf soil oppresses 
it, and very frequently one or two leaves are form- 
ed below the surface, and perhaps only partially 
force themselves up to the light. Below are given 
the results from Plat B. 





Plat B.—100 Grains planted in each row. 





! 
Depth | Vege- | Condition in | Winter | Condition 
Planted. tated. Autumn. | Kdled. May 15. 





“ 96 + ta “ | 2 “ “ 
“ 96 “ | “ “ 13 ‘ “ 
lginches.9 “ | * it) Maa |e : 
2 “ 187 “ | “ “ 5 “ 
2% “ |98 “ } “ “ 10 “ . 
3 “ 91 “ “ ‘“ 113 “ 
4 “ 75 “ “ “ 14 “ ‘ 
5 “ 139 “ | “ “ 112 “ ‘ 
i er 19  J|Weakly. 12 * /|Pining. 
q “ 113 “ | “ 15 “ “ 





In planting wheat, a proper depth must be at- 
tained in order to give the best average results. 
Where wheat is sown very shallow, and the plants 
are merely anchored to the ground by short roots, 
with the entire crown elevated above the surface, 
the heaving caused by alternate freezing and thaw- 
ing often proves most disastrous, as the condition 
of the root does not give a sufficient anchorage. 
Getting down to a depth where the seed has much 
difficulty in vegetating, and is unnecessarily de- 
layed, at the opening of winter, it often finds itself 
weak and unable to withstand the rigors of change- 
able weather. Experience, that wise teacher, has 
taught the farmer to seek a depth for wheat, rang- 
ing from one to two and one-half inches, these 
being the extremes, with one and one-half inch for 
an average. Here sufficient moisture is usually to 
be found to answer all needs of the plants, and the 
root growth and position of the erial portion of 
the plant are adapted to the emergencies of the 
season. In the experiment which I record, con- 
clusions would indicate that Plat A suffered, owing 
to its exposure where a warm sunshine readiiy 
melted a covering of snow and the fluctuations 
between thawing and freezing were great. Plat B 
was hidden in a measure from sunshine, and the 
soil was kept in quite a normal winter condition. 
All iu all, the resulis given at one and one-half and 
two inches were most satisfactory, so far as condi- 
tion of plants is concerned. I regret that the 
ravages caused by English sparrows were such, as 
to prevent getting figures of yield. This bird be- 
came an unmitigated nuisance from the period of 
partial development of the seed to the full maturi- 
ty, lighting upon the wheat culms, breaking them 
to the ground, and destroying the panicles. 
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The Best Lightning-Rod. 


In general, lightning-rods cost a great deal too 
much, and are often badly made and set up. They 
are not things to play, or fool with, anda bad rod is 
worse than none, for it may attract the lightning 
and then fail to carry it off without damage. The 
best rod is of three-quarter inch round iron, drawn 
to a long, sharp point, which should be made 
smooth, and vilded, or coppered. The sections must 
be fastened together with screw ferules, and the 
ends should be filed smooth and bright, and be fixed 
in contact. It is quite safe if fastened to a pole 
a few feet higher than the building and set near to 
it, and it should extend ten or twelve feet above 
the pole. There is no need for glass fittings, as in- 
sulators; iron eyes screwed into the pole, or hooks 
fixed to bands to fit around the pole, are quite as 
safe as glass holders, which are useless when wet. 





+ The chief point is the ground connection. 
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This should be carried into permanently moist 
earth, or, better still, into water. We might give 
reasons for all this, but if one wishes to know the 
why and the wherefore, he should study a hand- 
book of electricity, and he will learn enough to 
make him quite a match for the peripatetic light- 
ning-rod agents, who, as a rule, are not desirable 
visitors. A perfectly safe and effective rod may be 
put up in the way above described for ten to 
twenty-five dollars, and will be worth more than 
any of the patent fancy things, in too common use. 





The Feeding Habits of Horses and Cows. 
ce gees 

If horses do not chew their food before swallow- 
ing it, it is seldom more than half digested. 
Among them there are many ‘perfect hogs ”— 
ravenous feeders, who swallow a mouthful simply 
to make room for another, without waiting to chew 
it or to moisten it with saliva, which is the real be- 
ginning of digestion. The writer once hid a mare 
that was such a voracious eater, that she frequently 
nearly choked herself, and finally in one of her 
half-choking paroxysms drew some oats or bran 
into her luzgs, which produced inflammation and 
death. When dry feed—corn and oats ground to- 
gether, bran, etc., is fed, horses having this ten- 
dency are obliged to eat slowly, for it is necessary 
for them to moisten the meal thoroughly before it 
is swallowed, and this involves chewing, so that 
they cannot eat faster than the flow of saliva will 
moisten the food. With oats, or corn, unground, 
a very little moisture suffices, and the grain is 
swallowed whole, and is not digested at all. We 
should bear in mind that it is a provision of nature, 
or at least a fact of nature, that most seeds taken 
into the stomach of men or quadrupeds, unbroken, 
are not affected by the processes of digestion, but 
are subsequently deposited upon the earth; pro- 
tected and accompanied by manure enough to give 
them a good start, when they begin to grow. An- 
other interesting fact is, that horses often prefer 
to eat hay with dry meal, rather than the meal alone ; 
and will take both hay and meal in their mouths at 
the same time, when both lie separately before 
them. Why they do this, is not easy to state, but 
probably they find the process of mastication easier. 

With neat cattle, it does not matter much how 
rapidly they eat, if they do not choke themselves ; 
for, as is well known, the half-chewed food will be 
returned from the paunch to the mouth, to be 
thoroughly masticated. This is a process which a 
cow always takes her time about. We have never 
known one to be in a hurry. If disturbed, cows 
will stop. So they will if they are not well, or are 
worried or harassea, It is therefore desirable 
that the cow stable, after feeding time, should be 
as quiet as possible, and the cows disturbed as 
little as may be, in their ruminations. 
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‘RELEASES’? IN TRANSPORTATION OF LIvVB 
Stock.—The express companies and the railroad 
companies have the right to refuse to carry live 
stock which they may regard as having a “fancy ”’ 
or fictitious value put upon it. As common car- 
riers they are bound to receive and transport 
ordinary chattels, and to exercise due diligence 
and care, that whatever they take is carefully and 
properly handled. If they fail in this, they are 
responsible. The ‘ Release’? which they often 
require shippers of live stock to sign, is a device to 
prevent litigation in case of death or injury to the 
stock. The ‘‘ permission ”’ granted the shipper ‘‘to 
transport in their cars and boats, or in those used 
by them ”’ certain fowls or animals, as though the 
company had nothing to do with it, is a pure fiction 
aud of no weight in relieving the company from 
their responsibility as common carriers. If there 
is no way Offered for shipping the fowls or animals 
except by signing such a release, the document 
has still less force. If, however, the company say, 
as many do: we will take the responsibility of safe 
transportation for such a price, and for so much 
less if released from all responsibility, then the 
release so called, has a genuine basis in good faith, 
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Rabbit Shooting. 
ee cae 

Farmers, as a general thing, regard all sports- 
men as trespassers, as they are apt to cross their 
fields with little regard for the crops that may be 
underfoot. While the farmer may count upon all 
birds as his friends, and look unfavorably upon 
those who would shoot them, and thus destroy his 
important allies in the war against insects, he can 
not so regard the rabbit hunter. To the cultivator, 
rabbits are properly vermin, and ought to be de- 
stroyed. Though they are mischiev- 
ous at all times, they inflict their 
most serious injuries when the 
ground is covered with snow, and 
the animals, being unable to find 
their usual food, attack the bark of 
young fruit trees, often completely 
ruining a young orchard. The fre- 
quency with which this loss is sus- 
tained, is shown by the number of 
letters that come to us each spring, 
all asking, “‘how can I save my 
young trees, which have been girdled 
by rabbits?’’ Not only are the trunks 
of young fruit trees injured, but 
when the snow is very deep, and 
sufficiently crusted to bear the weight 
of the animals, the branches of low- 
headed trees are attacked. The 
plump buds on the lower branches 
are greedily devoured by the rabbits, 
as are all the small twigs within their 
reach, thus seriously lessening the 
fruit crop of the coming season, 
There is nothing favorable to be 
said of rabbits when alive ; it may be 
said of them, as one of our generals 
is reported to have said of the In- 
dians: ‘‘ There are no good Indians, 
save dead Indians,’’ and dead rabbits 
at the proper season are very good 
indeed. The farmer who neglects 
by means of trap and gun, to provide 
his table with what city people pur- 
chase as a luxury, does not live up 
to his privileges. There is a singular 
prejudice with many against the use 
of the flesh of squirrels and rabbits 
as food—a prejudice, which a single 
trial of a well-cooked, fat, young 
rabbit, would at once remove. If 
the farmer neglects to destroy the 
rabbits that infest his premises, he 
should, at least, be willing that others 
may do it for him. The skilled 
sportsman does not look upon rabbit 
shooting with much favor. The ani- 
mals are so readily knocked over by 
any one who can hold a gun, that he 
looks upon the rabbit shooter as a 
“‘pot hunter.’”? To judge from the 
many tons of rabbits that are sent 
to the New York markets during 
the earlier winter months, there 
must be a vast amount of ‘pot 
hunting ’’ done at that season, the 
time when the animals are in the best 
condition for food. It is rather ab- 
surd to speak of rabbit shooting in 
this country, where we have not a single rabbit, 
save those that are domesticated. While there are 
in our whole territory over a dozen animals popu- 
larly called rabbits, they are really all hares, Rab- 
bits and hares both belong to the genus Lepus, and 
though there are slight anatomical differences be- 
tween them, they are mainly distinguished by their 
habits. While the rabbits are social, and live to- 
gether in numbers in burrows, the hares are soli- 
tary, and make no burrow ; their nest, or ‘‘ form,”’ 
being on the surface of the ground. The fact, 
that the animals, when pursued, wil! take shelter 
in any opening that presents itself, has given rise 
to the popular notion that they have holes. Be- 
sides this, the young rabbits are born naked—with- 
out hair, and their eyes are closed until several 
days after their birth, while the young hares have 
their eyes open, and a coat of fur, and able to take 
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care of themselves very soon. Some of our species 
of Lepus are confined to the far West; the most 
widely distributed and best known being the Gray 
or Brown Rabbit (the *‘ Cutton-tail” of the south), 
L. sylvaticus, found in every part of the country. 


| Its yellowish-brown coat does not change to 


white at the approach of winter. This is the most 
mischievous species, as well as the best for food. 

The Northern Hare, or White Rabbit (LZ. Ameri- 
canus), is a much larger animal than the preceding. 
lis fur, of a cinnamon-brown color in summer, is 
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Albinos Among Fruits. 
A. 8. FULLER. 
—>— 


Leucopathy, or albinoism, occurs so frequently 
among mankind, that it no longer attracts any con- 
siderable atteution. At one time,the Leuco-ethiopes, 
as they were termed, or white negroes, were thought 
to be a distinct race, but upon a careful investiga- 
tion, it was observed that the same phenomenon 
occurs among all races, although a white negro is 
still considered one of the most pro- 











nounced of all such anomalous pro- 




















ductions. Not only do albinos appear 
among mammals, but among birds as 
well; and white crows and white 





blackbirds, are among the extremes 








of such phenomena. But albinos, 





among plants, are not usually so 
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THE RABBIT HUNTER. 


white in winter. This is found from Virginia to 
Labrador, and is quite common in our markets, 
though not so numerous as the other, and is re- 
garded as less desirable for the table. This hare 
lives in the thickest woods, and has its paths, or 
runs, which it regularly follows, a fact well known 
to those who hunt it. These animals are so gener- 
ally called rabbits, that it would be difficult to 
change that name to the more correct one—hares. 
a Sa DER SE ai Ste 

System.—Comparatively few farmers are aware 
how much valuable time may be saved by system 
and forethought. Now, during these long wiuter 
evenings, excellent opportunity is offered to pre- 
pare as complete a working plan as possible for 
every month in the year. Wriie down every kind 
of work you expect to do, every crop you intend to 
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plant, and all improvements that are contemplated. 


readily determined as those occur- 
ring among animals, because we are 
not always certain as to the charac- 
teristics of the original type of a 
species ; consequently we apply the 
name to white varieties which only oc- 
casionally appear among the colored. 
White apples, cherries, peaches, 
and similar fruits, are not usually 
considered as albinos, perhaps be- 
cause they are fartoocommon; still, 
as we really know little or nothing 
of their origin, we cannot tell how 
or when the loss of color first oc- 
curred. It may be questioned whether 
or not the white and yellow raspber- 
ries should be considered albinos, 
although red and black seem to be 
the predominate colors belonging to 
this fruit, in all of the many species 
thus far discovered. In this coun- 
try, the yellow or white varieties of 
the black-cap raspberry, approach 
nearest to what may be typical al- 
binos, although some—if not aljl— 
may be perpetuated from seed, and 
even crossed with other closely allied 
species and varieties. The European 
raspberry (Rubus Ideus), and our 
American black-cap (R. occidentalis), 
have given us several white or yellow- 
ish-white varieties, and in all; the 
albino characteristics are not only 
quite apparent in the fruit, but also 
in the bark of the stems, and foliage, 
which are uniformly of a pale green 
or yellowish color. They are, as @ 
rule, somewhat Jess hardy than the 
darker colored varieties, although 
the plants are, in most instances, of 
a robust and vigorous habit. I have 
seen no albinos among the varieties 
of our native red raspberry (2. stri- 
gosus). The reeently announced 
ih Golden Queen, may prove to be one, 
\ as claimed, but I have had no oppor- 
tunity of examining it. Neither have 
TI ever found or heard of any albinos 
occurring among the raspberries 
indigenous to our North-western 
States and Territories, or in other 
species, except those already named. » These 
abso plants are pever found in any considera- 
ble numbers in any one place, or eoverit ore 
than a few square yards of ground ; amd fact 
alone may be taken as an evidence Of their ab-. 
normal origin, and that each clump or cultivation 
of plants is the product of a single seed. ' 


The same is true of the blackberry—albinos being 


rare, and the plants seldom or never found in any 
great numbers, or occupying more than a few 
square yards or rods of ground in their nat 
habitats. The first of these white or albino black- 
berries, that I ever found growing wild, was on 
one of the hills in Allegany County, N. Y., and in 
1838. The plants occupied about two square yards, 
almost in the center of a large tract of land, f 
which the timber had been removed years befo 
allowing the wild blackberries to take ¢ 
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Saieenion of the green’. There were, at that 
time, many thousands of acres in the same region 
well-stocked with wili blackberries and rasp- 
? berries, but the clump of albinos referred to was 
the only one discovered, although I made diligent 
search for others during my three year’s residence 

in the neighborhood. 

Quite a number of these white or albino black- 
berries have been named and cultivated to a limited 
extent by nurserymen and fruit-growers, but none 
have proved to be worthy of extended cultivation 
for market, although all are cf interest to the pro- 
fessional horticulturist and botanist. Wherever the 
blackberry grows wild, albinos may be looked for, 
and I may add that white blackberries have oc- 

: casionally been found from Massachusetts to JIli- 
p< nois, and while it can scarcely be said that such 
: freaks are abundant, they are by no means rare. 

White partridge berries are quite rare, still they 


States. The natural color is a deep red. 

Albinos, among the blueberries and huckleber- 
ries, have long been known both in Europe and in 
this country. Many years ago, I received plants of 
a white variety of the European blueberries ( Vac- 
cinium Myrtillus),from a correspondent in Germany,, 
but the plants did not thrive in my grounds. A 
white variety of our native low-bush blueberry (V. 
Canaden:e), was found in considerable abundance, 
F a few years ago, on one of the hills a few miles 
north of Paterson, N. J. The fruit is quite large, 
pure white, and almost transparent and very sweet 
and good. A similar variety is reported to have 
' been found in Maine, and probably others are 
known, but the facts not recorded. 








; Gate for Snowy Weather. 
R. M. WILKINS, RANDOLPH CO., VA. 
eee 
This gate is suitable for all weather, but especi- 
i ally useful when there is a deep snow; for it is 
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GATE FOR SNOWY WEATHER. 


Bis easily lifted up above the snow, and kept in place’ 
by putting a pin through holes in the hinge-bar, 
which is firmly fastened to the gate post. It is 
easily seen that the gate itself acts asahinge. The 
ee ld be of good, tough wood, and 

and smooth, so that the gate can 
ound ‘and slide easily. Boards can be used in place 
of pickets if preferable. The latch-post to the 
right, has.a long slot for the latch to work in in- 
stead of a hasp, so that it can be fastened when the 


gate is at any height. 
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"How to Use a Grindstone. 


grindstone is one of the worst used imple- 
3 on the farm, or inthe workshop. Few take 
etapa to think about their work, and conse- 
, the great majority of people fail to get the 
and best use from their tools. The few who 
nk, will agree with us when we say, that a 
is both badly used and badly chosen. 
small ; too thick ; it is not evenly and truly 
ed ; it is not properly speeded, and is 
r too fast, and made to throw the water 
too. 80 fails to do its work well; 
e of, and it is badly used. 
good service, should be at 
and two and one-half to 


4s have been found in at least three of our Eastern ! 





| made up into shooks, 








- but not so close as to grind it out; 








free from hard spots of iron pyrites, which are in- 
jurious to tools, although these may be taken out 
with a sharp-pointed punch. 
truly, it will work ont of shape, and soon require 
trueing up. 
does work both better and more quickly. To pre- 
vent it from throwing water, a piece of bagging 
should be fastened to a staple fixed across the 
frame on each end (as shown in the illustration), | 

















GRINDSTONE SET. 


this will catch 
the excess of water and yet keep the stone wet 
enough, and clean it. The stone should be-kept in 
the shade, and never in water, which softens it and 
makes one side wear faster than the other. The 


~ water box should have a hole in it, to let out the 


If it is not centered | 


It should run as fast as possible, as it | 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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water and keep the stone dry when notin use. In | 
grinding, it should mostly turn from the tool, and | 


if used otherwise, great care should be taken by 
the one who holds the tool, not to gouge the stone. 


Harvesting Corn in the South. 








Every place has its ‘‘manners and customs,” 
which seem strange in other places. The southern 
way of harvesting corn seems very curious to a 
stranger, and yet when one learns more about the 
necessities of the southern farmers, it turns out all 
tight and reasonable. Southern farmers usually har- 
vest their corn fodder in the latter days of August. 
The work is done as follows; The blades are 
stripped off from below the ears, with a sweep of 
the hand, by which they are grasped, and then held 
under the other arm until a bundle is gathered; 
this is laid upon the 
ground in the rows 
of corn. When all 
the leaves have been 
thus collected, the 
tops of the stalks 
above the ears are cut 
off, with the leaves 
attached to them 
These tops are about 
six feet long, and are 


and tied securely, so 
as to shed rain. The 
leaves are stacked 
around a pole, about 
ten to twelve feet 
high, in a tall, nar- 
row, high stack, by placing the bundles of fodder 
around the pole in a sloping direction, to shed 
rain, and the top bunches are tied fast to the 
pole. The stack is then of the shape shown in the 
engraving, and sheds rain very effectively. The 
fodder is gathered when it is green, and being dried 
quickly, and stacked before it loses its color, it pre- 
serves its appearance, and comes out of the stack 
in much better condition than the corn fodder of 
the northern farmer. Here is where tbe southern 
farmer scores a point against his northern brother. 
The tops too, are kept better in these tall, narrow 
stacks. The stalks, with the ears upon them, are 
left until the corn is wanted ; when, if it is to be 
fed, the ears are gathered with the husks, or 
‘*shucks ’’ on them, and are fed in that condition 
to the mules and horses; or the shucks are pulled 
off, and stored in the barn for feed. Sometimes 
the ears and shucks are ground together in a 
coarse mill, and are thus fed, and this is an econo- 
my. The stalks then remain, and if the field is not 
plowed at once, they stay until they rot and fall 
down ; otherwise they are broken down by draw- 
ing a harrow through the field, and are plowed 





CORN STACK. 








-his turning plows of various patterns; 


| steel rod, say five inches | 
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under as Weil as may be, with the common bull 
tongue. In regard to the bull tongue, the northern 
farmer scores a point over the southern one, with 
but the 
southern farmers are using the better plows more 
freely, and One may see, sometimes, a car load of 


| steel mold board plows at a depot, and occasion- 


| ally an improved form of harrow, or a modern 

churn, with the best dairy appliances in use any- 

where, which shows that the old distinctive fes- 

tures of southern agriculture are fast disappear'ng. 
_ ca ee 


An Improved Ear Tag Punch. 


Mr. Robt. Compton, New London Co., Conn., 
writes us: ‘‘ Many times I have been struck by the 
amount of pain inflicted in inserting numbered 
tags in the ears of blooded stock. A punch, which 
is struck with a hammer, and even the new belt- 
punch pattern, now so generally used, are open to 
this objection ; the blow in one case, and the-ver; 
considerable pressure needful in the other, are both 
productive of much pain, which can just as well 
be avoided. Fora long m 
time I have used with — a 
entire satisfaction, a F 
very simple contrivance, 
whichany small machine 
shop can furnish from | 
this sketch and descrip- 
tion. Take a piece of 


long, and abuut five-six- 
teenths of an inch in 
diameter. Fix this ina 
chuck, and drill a hole 
endwise from a to 6 in 
the engraving, which 
leaves that ed a hollow 
tube, the walls of which 
are about one-thirty- 
second of an inch thick, 
supposing a oue-quarter inch drill has been used. 
Possibly alittle smaller hole would be better. Then 
file a notch in one side at 0, so that it will clear 
readily. Drill a small hole, c, near the other end, 
in which to fit a short piece of smaller wire, ¢, 
which forms a convenient gimlet-like handle. When 
finished, have it nicely tiled toa taper at the hol- 
low end, so as to form a thin cutting edge, which 
must be kept quite sharp. After being tempered, 
it forms the best tool for its work that I know of. 
To use the punch, hold in the left hand a large 
cork, or a small block of wood, and carefully se- 
lecting the proper place between the ribs or ridges 
of the ear, press the punch snugly down, give it.a 
quick, sharp twist, just as you would a gimlet, and 
you will find that the hole is punched, and the ani- 
mal has barely flinched at all, so slight is the pain. 


A Balance Gate. 
pace 


The difficulty with most swinging gates about 
the farm, on roads and pathways used in winter 
is, that when we have a heavy fall of snow, they 
cannot be used until the snow is cleared away. We 
give here a plan of a balance gate, in which the 
gate proper is hung upon the balance pole by 
chains, so that it may either be allowed to drag, or 
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A BALANCE GATE. 


it may be taken up so as to hang higher, and clear 
the frozen ruts and lumps of ice which are likely 
to form. A latch keeps the gate from swinging 
when closed, and forms a secure fastening, 
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Value of a Good Leaf. 
~> 


It is acommon saying, that the ‘leaf is the lung 
of the plaut,’’ and it is also generally admitted that 
without sound lungs, neither plants or animals can 
long successfully compete with the more favored 
of their race. All experienced fruit growers are 
well aware of the importance of healthy leaves, 
and those capable uf withstanding the great ex- 
tremes common to our very variable climate. 


but the apparent robustness soon disappears, when 


| the stimulus is withdrawn. Among raspberries of 


Many an excellent and high flavored fruit has gone | 


either native or foreign origin, the leaf has always 
been a most potent organ in shaping the destiny of 
many a variety. Large size, bright color, and good 
flavor are tome of the desirable properties of the 
raspberry, but these without a foliage capable of 
withstanding the extreme variations of our climate, 
will count for but little in estimating practical 
value to the fruit-grower. The Philadelphia rasp- 
berry is a second or third rate fruit of its kind, 





Fig. 1.—THE THORBURN POTATO, 


out of cultivation simply because its leaves were 
defective, not possessing the requisite strength to 
resist the extremes of temperature or hygrometric 
conditions to which they were subjected. 

Among grapes, the faulty leaf has been a con- 
stant source of disappointment. Under favorable 
conditions, the growth of the vine-quality and size 
of the fruit may have been all that could well be 


: desired, but when removed from sheltered posi- 


tions, and exposed to variable temperatures and 
strong winds, the leaves would either burn, scald, 
or be incapable of resisting the numerous parasitic 


| 


being only of medium size, of poor color and flavor, 
but it became very popular, and at one time almost 
captured the markets, simply because it would grow 
and bear enormous crops, where many other and 
better varieties failed. Its leaves belong to what may 
be termed the ‘‘cast iron” order; no extreme of heat, 
cold, or moisture in summer injuring them in the 
least. But it is not to be supposed in these days, 
that small, poor flavored, or dull colored berries 


| will long he tolerated, even if the plants are hardy 
| and prolific; still, a second-rate fruit has a better 


diseases to which the grape is more or less liable. | 


The Adirondack, Iona, Delaware, Allen’s Hybrid, 
and Rebecca, are well known varieties of this class, 
and while some of them have never been surpassed, 
if equalled, in the excellence of their fruit, still, 
they have dropped behind in the great race for 
recognition as grapes adapted to general cultiva- 
tion. The Concord has won its present position as 
a popular fruit, not in consequence of its size, 
beauty, or excellent flavor, but principally because 
it has a tough leaf, which enables the vine to per- 
fect the fruit under conditions inimical to superior 
but less robust varieties. I do not mean by this 
that a poorer variety than the Concord, would be- 
come equally popular, even if as well adapted to 
general cultivation, but merely name this variety to 
show how immensely popular a moderately good 
fruit may become, if it can be produced in abund- 
ance, and cheaply, under widely variable con- 
ditions. The almost universal failure of the foreign 
varieties of the grape in our Atlantic States, is 
mainly due to the character of their leaves, which 
renders them incapable of resisting the extremes of 
temperature to which they are exposed in our 
climate, for when raised under glass, or in sheltered 
positions, they grow as vigorously and are as pro- 
ductive asthe natives. In mild and equable cli- 
mates, like that of the best grape-growing regions 
of Europe, or of the Pacific coast, their leaves re- 
main healthy and capable of fully performing their 
natural functions. 

The same is true with many other kinds of 
fruits, and even amoung those indigenous to any ex- 
tended region, or circumscribed locality, some will 
always have stronger and healthier leaves than 
others. Those with small or feeble leaves are the 
first to fail, and all the nursing and stimulating 
processes brought to bear upon the plants by horti- 
culturists, will prove only of temporary benefit. It 
is true, that by forcing with stimulating manures, 
the cultivator may be able to keep up the vigor of 
his pet varieties, until a larze stock is disposed of, 








chance of becoming popular, if the plant is all right, 
than a superior one borne by a weak and faulty 
plant. Fruit-growers, however, have difficulties 
enough to encounter, without playing nurse to 
some feeble variety, which may command attention 
and perhaps a high price in market, simply because 
it is never plentiful on account of 
the great cost of production. The 
Turner, in my opinion, is an ex- 
cellent type of what a raspberry 
should in the way of hardiness, pro- 
ductiveness, and habit of growth. 
The leaves are large, and of such 
a firm and enduring texture, that 
they remain on the plants in a con- 
dition to perform all their func- 
tions until killed by the frosts of 
autumn. The berries are of me- 
dium size, of a bright red color, 
and of excellent flavor, but rather 
soft for shipping a large distance 
to murket. This may seem to 
some persons as rather high praise 
for such an old and well-known 
variety, but during the past fifteen 
years it has had many a score in 
number to contend with. The 
Hansell is certainly a larger and 
earlier variety, and the berries ate 
of a firmer texture, but it lacks 
vigor of cane, and) size and firm- 
ness of leaf; consequently is not 
as hardy as the Turner. The Cuth- 
bert is another excellent native variety ; a strong 
and vigorous grower, very prolific, and fruit of the 
largest size, but it bas a large and rather soft leaf, 
that does not always escape injury during hot 
weather in August. If the leaves are injured at 
this time, the canes do not mature, and then are 
liable to be killed down during the ensuing winter. 

The size, texture, and enduring properties of the 
leaf are far too generally overlooked by those who 
raise and introduce new varieties of fruits, hence 
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Fig. 2.—THE PERFECT PEACHBLOW POTATO. 
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the frequent and lamentable failure of those which 
otherwise promise so well. A. 8. F. 








Two New Potatoes, 


—<—> 

Whether deterioration and loss of vigor in the 
course of cultivation are owing to an inherent ten- 
dency in a variety, or result from faulty methods 
of cultivation, it would be difficult to decide, with 
our present knowledge; but certain it is that po- 
tatoes, formerly famous and profitabie, have dis- 
appeared from cultivation, and became supplanted 
by new-comers. Every year witnesses the introduc- 
tion of numerous new varieties, most of them not 
better, if so good as already existing standard 
kinds. The old Peachblow, Prince Albert, and the 
once unexcelled Mercer, had to give way to the 
Early Goodrich, Calico, and Gleason, which in their 
turn have disappeared to make rovm for tae Early 
Rose, Snowflake, White Star, and others; and, to 
judge from the past development of potatoes, 
these favorites of the present day, will, before 
long, have to yield to newer varieties. Many : 
of these will have but a short existence, yet * 
our leading seedsmen have become more care- a 
ful in ascertaining the real merits of novel- 
ties before sending them out than was form- 
erly the custom. Those who desire to try ‘‘ some- 
thing new,’’ will therefore incur but little risk in 
giving a trial to novelties introduced by reputable 
houses. Among the most promising new potatoes 
to be offered this season are the ‘‘ Thorburn”? and 
the ‘‘ Perfect Peachblow.”’ 

The ‘‘ Thorburn,” introduced’ by Jas. M. Thor- 
burn & Co., is a chance seedling of the Beauty of 
Hebron, and partakes of all the most desirable 
qualities of its parent, but excels it in vigor of g 
growth, earliness, and productiveness. The tubers 
are oblong-cylindrical, generally flattened, of uni- 
form, large size ; skin and flesh white; cooks dry 
and mealy, and is of superior table quality. From 
one season’s experience with the ‘‘ Thorburn,”’ we 
have been so favorably impressed of it, that we do 
not doubt that it will soon become a leading early 
market potato. 

The ‘‘Perfect Peachblow,” originated by A. 
Rand, and introduced by Peter Henderson & Co., 
is a seedling of the Extra Early Peachblow. It is 
a large, handsome potato, irregular globular, with 
russety skin purple blotched; it has but very few 
eyes, and these are small and bright pink ; fiesh, 






































fine-grained, and, when cooked, dry and mealy, 
and of fine quality. Its chief superiority o 

old Peachbiow, in this respect, consists in 

ing through evenly and quickly, with ut f 
to pieces’. The tubers grow comp 
and mature in mid-season, It is 
keeps remarkably well through 
combined with its other good 
resemblance to the old 
it a valuable addition to our list 















Feeding Trough and Hay Shute for Horses. 


To prevent waste of grain and bay, the grain 
— and hay manger may be made as shown in 
the engravings here 
given. The grain box 
(fig. 1) is fixed in the 
front of the stall, a 
part of it projecting 
through the parti- 
tion, into the feed 
passage, where there 
is a lifting hinged 
cover. The trough, 
of course, opens into 
the stall. Inthe cen- 
ter of the trough 
there is an upright 
division, open only 
; for an inch or two, 
through which the 














Fig. 1.—FEED BOX FOR OATS. 


down little by little into the front division. 

The hay shute is shown at figure 2. It comes 
from the floor above, where it has a hinged cover, 
which, if desired, may be left open for ventila- 


the hay from lodging. The front, is provided with 





Fig. 2.—nAY FEED BOX 


| small iron bars, to prevent the horse from pulling 
; out the hay aud thus causing loss. A sloping bot- 
tom carries small stuff and dust into the manger. 





An Overlooked Grape—The Wilder. 


Those familiar with the history of grape culture 
in this country are aware that certain varieties have 
a popularity altogether beyond their merits. On 
; the other hand, there are varieties possessing qual- 
t ities that should make them popular, that are 
hardly known, even by name, to the public who 

purchase fruit. The Wilder grape is one of the 

varieties of positive merit that has been over- 
looked both by those who grow granes for family 
use, and those who raise them for market. The 
chief reason for this neglect of the Wilder appears 
to be, that it has pot been to the interest of any 
one person to push its claims and create a ‘‘boom’”’ 
for it. The Wilder is one of the Rogers grapes. 

Mr. Rogers, soon after he raised his remarkable 
_ seedlings, distributed some fiftv or more of then 
_undernumbers. This was most unfortunate, and 

great confusion followed, as no two persons ap- 
peared to have the numbers applied to the same 
grapes. After a while, a dozen or more of the 
_ geediings that were considered most valuable, were 
_ given names in place of numbers, No. 4 receiving 

_ the name of Wilder, in honor of the distinguished 
President of the American Pomological Society. 
. Rogers sent out his grapes with great liherulity, 
evidently with no thought of remuneration, 
























§ 80 little known that it is, to the general 
| new variety. Having thoroughly tested 
that the vine and fruit bave every good 


Do oceoyelbnongge while it is free 
that variety, and is a much bet- 






grain or meal slides. 


tion. It increases iu width downwards, to prevent. 





ter grape. The vine, with us, hee all the vigor as 
hardiness of the Concord. The bunch is large, 
often shouldered, and sometimes double-shoul- 
dered; and, while sufficiently compuct, is not 
erowded. ‘The berry is large, round, and with a 
bloom. In quality of flesh, it is vastly superior to 
the Concord, having scarcely any of the hard pulp 
of that variety, and with a sweetness and rich 
flavor which are quite wanting in the Concord. 
From our experience with the Wilder, we give it a 
high rank as a grape for the family, and were we to 
grow fruit for market, should plant largely of this 
variety. It is in its favor as a market grape, that 
it keeps longer and carries better than the Concord. 
The amateur should add the Wilder to his collec- 
tion if only on account of the venerable name it 
bears, a name dear to every horticulturist, and will 
soon learn that the fruit is worthy to be so called. 


How to Treat the Cow-Pox. 


—— 


One of the most troublesome ailments of cows 
is variola or cow-pox. It isa disease of the same 
type as smell-pox, bat it is mild and gentle in its 
course; passing through a period of about three 
weeks, and causing no serious disturbance in the 
cow, other than less or more soreness of the udder 
and teats, where the pustules appear. The pus 
formed in these, is the so called vaccine matter, 
used in vaccination as an antidote against the far 
more serious and malignant small-pox, to which 
the human race is subject. The first appearance 
of cow-pox, is in the form of hard pustules on the 
udder, usually at the base of the teat or on the 
teat. These pustules are generally about a quarter 
of an inch across, and are flat and indented on the 
surface ; an areola or ring of red inflammation sur- 
rounds each pustule. The spot is exceedingly ten- 
der, and tne soreness makes the act of milking very 
painful. In about ten days, a scab forms on the 
pustule, and the soreness is then most intense. If 
the scab is not broken or removed, the soreness grad- 
ually decreases, and in time the scab formsa dry 
scale, wuich becomes loose and falls off. 

To-prevent injury to the scabs and to relieve 
the soreness, the milking should be done very ten- 
derly. It is better to use a milking tube, 
(see figure) to draw the milk from the sore 
teats, than to milk with the hands, and it 
will be a relief to apply to the sores a 
mixture of an ounce of spermaceti and 
sufficient glycerine to make a soft oint- 
ment, with a half a dram of powdered 
myrrh, Half an ounce of hyposulphite of 
soda, given daily, will help to hasten the 
course of the disease, and to relieve the - 
slight fever by which it is accompanied. It 
may be a question, if the milk is fit for 
use during the prevalence of the disorder. As this 
is contagious among cattle, it is wiser not to use the 
milk for human food; as the natural repugnance 
tothe use of milk from diseased cows should be 
regarded. In our own dairy, the milk is never 
used for making butter. To avoid contagion, care 
should be taken to keep an affected cow separate 
from the herd, and to milk her after all the others. 
have been milked. It affects young cows mostly, 
and we have never known a cow to have it twice. 
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A Pruning Saw. 


The Japanese use a pull saw instead of a push 
saw. One of these, which we have had in use for 
several years, is quite handy, especially for prun- 
ing. The teeth are like those of a rip saw, reversed, 
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PRUNING SAW. 


and cut when the saw is pulled towards one. One 


of these saws, made as shown in the engraving, and 
fixed toa pole of conyenient size, will be found very 
useful in cutting branches of tall trees, as in pulling 
thére is no tendency to bend the saw or the pole. 
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A Feeding Trough for Pigs: 
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The engraving represents an improved trough 
The sides of the trough are firmly nailed 


for pigs. 





























FEEDING TBOUGH FOR PIGS, 

to the end boards. An upright board, which runs 
lengthwise of the trough, divides it into two parts, 
and keeps the pigs from getting into the trough. 
Strips, four inches wide, nailed to the edges of the 
trough, divide the length into spaces for each 
pig to feed in, and prevent one pig from crowd- 
ing the next one. There must always be more 
spaces provided than there are pigs to feed. 
in order to avoid fighting among the animals. 
These troughs may be made of various lengths, 





according to the number of pigs to be fed. 
Feeding Trough for Poultry. 
—— 


Phillip 8. Wiseman sends us the accompanying 
sketch of a feed-trough for chickens, and writes: I 





FEEDING TROUGH FOR POULTRY. 


find it much better than anything I have ever tried. 
Ii is most convenient if made about four feet long, 
and eight to ten inches wide, with ends six inches 
high, the boards on each side three inches, and the 
partition board about teninchesin hight. This 
makes a double trough, with feed space just wide 
enough so that a chicken can not stand on either 
side, the partition being only three or four inches 
distant and higher; neither can it stand on the 
partition and reach down to the feed, hence there 
is no danger of their getting into the feed with 
their fect, or soiling it in any way. I prefer it to 
the slatted style of feed box. My objection to that 
is, it injures the feathers of the neck and is not 
easily cleaned. The hand hole in the partition 
makes it convenient to handle in moving it about. 


——_— 


Wooden Drains for a Swamp. 
ont a 
It is very difficult to lay tile drains in swampy 
ground, because the heavy, narrow tiles sink into 
the soft earth or quick-sand, and quickly become 
useless. The best drain for such a place, is made 
of narrow boards put together in a V form, and 








WOODEN DRAIN, 


covered with short strips placed crosswise. This. 





way of placing the cross-pieces is necessary, be- 
| cause it makes the pipe stronger and affords a 
large number of crevices for the water to find its 
way through into the drain. This kind of drain 
pipe should be laid as shown in the engraving, with 
the edge down, as it gives more force to the water 
and enables it better to wash down any solid mat- 
ter which may work into it. In swampy ground 
this board drain will last many years, and is ser- 
viceable even when decayed; the most durable 
timber for the purpose is hemlock, and it is at the 





same time the cheapest, but any other may be used, 
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An Autumnal Reminiscence. 
aba 
A Winter Duty. 


We present herewith some views from a County 
Acricultural Fair, and typical views too, as will be 

















well patronized. The popularity of the ‘‘side show”’ 
is a perpetual marvel to intelligent observers. These 
minor shows cluster around every State, County, 
or Town Fair, and close upon the approaches 
to a circus, or a menagerie, so that we may 





| in the animal, vegetable, and mechanical depart- 
ments. The County Fair brings together the pro- 
ducts of a score or more of connected neighbor- 
hoods. The Town Fair invites to one friendly 


‘‘meet,’’ the scattered homesteads of a rural region, 
more or less compacted, and partakes largely of 
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OUR ARTIST’S VIEW OF THE COUNTY FATIR. 


recognized by our readers. They are ‘inside’’ und 
“ outside,’ and their fidelity to nature muy be dis- 
covered in the fact, that. while the pumpkin and 
the flower show have visitors, fit but few, the man 
who sells whips for forty-nine cents ‘“‘ that are wel! 
worth a dollar,’’ and the young “ galoot ’ who has 





Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


well believe that there is a special faculty of cre- 
dulity in the human composition. The agricul- 
tural fair is the greatest source of improvement, 
the closer you get it down tothe neighborhood. 
It costs money and time to visit a State Fair, and 
there is often a bewildering array of entries, alike 
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a local reunion, where families that are thrown to- 

gether in political relations, may be gathere : 
the larger and broader area of social 
There they can exchange ideas in 1 
practical work of their locality, an 
generous rivalry, which is sho 

























tion of crops, or of animals, when a healthful 
neighborhood competition exists. 

The groupings of Fair scenes, which our artist bas 
produced, will call to mind the pictures presented 
to the actual vision of many of our readers, in the 
last, and in many former years, and they can afford 
to smile at the recollection of the amusing experi- 
ences and observations, that made the well remem- 
bered days so pleasant and enjoyable. The boy 
with the balloon whistle, which he so vigorously in- 
flates, and which emits its fluctuating ‘‘ toot,” to 
the envy or admiration of his young compeers ; the 
chagrined rider who was behind in the race; the 
vender of garments of marvelous cheapness, and 
of equally marvelous “‘ staying power ;”’ the lawyer 
and his client, which signifies the candidate and 
the voter, are familiar scenes, and a multitude of 
others might be added to complete the crowding 
memories of these festive occasions. 

The moral of all this is, that as ‘‘ brown October ” 
has passed, and winter has come “‘to rule the 
varied year,’’ the farming community has the leis- 
ure and the opportunity to invent and arrange a 
fresher and more imposing scheme for the rural 
mee‘ings of the coming season, and to give a pro- 
gressive impulse to the whole system of neighbor- 
hood celebrations. These town or county fairs, 
will have their side accompaniments, more or less, 
to amuse and delight those who attend them, but 
they bear the more serious aspect of mature cul- 
ture. The life of the farm is trying and laborious. 
Its brightness may be enlarged bya free social in- 
tercourse, and bya general disposition to have a 
“good time’’ together, aftercrops are harvested, 
and the glowing autumnal weather brings thoughts 
of idleness and restfulness, and inclines hard 
worked neighbors to dismiss dull care, and inter- 
pose a few hours of real leisure, and unrestrained 
freedom, between the toils of the past, and those 
which are so sure to succeed them in the future. 

On the shores of Raritan Bay, the New Jersey 

- farmers gather on an August day. It isa custom 
handed down for many scores of years. They come 
with teams and tents; they bathe in the salt waves ; 
they fish and shoot; they engage in trials of skill 
and strength: they have a general ‘ picnic.” 
There is a wide and generous hospitality, and- the 
associations of the day enter into their lives, and 
add to the peace and comity of the region from 
which these pleasure-seekers are gathered. Of 

’ course, young men and maidens meet under the 
eye of careful parents, and many a well-made 
match is the result. People, thus employed, do 
not lose their love of home or of their own section, 
and they are drawn together by ties that strengthen 
as the years go by. A loyal, united and ioving 
society is produced, and there springs up an intense 
devotion to the idea of community and conjunction. 
This is the force that creates the Stute and Nation, 
and that makes the civic feeling irresistible. This 
force is at work in all our land, composite us is the 
aggregate of a vast population, drawn from so 
many diverse origins. No reader of the American 
Agriculturist need be told that the central focal 
point ef our grand civilization, is the individual 
home. This expands into the wider relations of 
the neighborhood, the town, the county, and so 
on to the massive and potential national life. 
Cultivate these social forces close at hand. Make 
your meetings a means of healthful entertainment. 
Froissart, five hundred years ago, wrote of the Eng- 
lish, that ‘‘ they took their pleasures sadly.”” Some 
people have not grown out of that habit in all 
these five centuries. If there are any readers of the 
American Agriculturist who have not escaped from 
this mesh of antiquity, it is not because they have 
not been taught by this Journal, to dignify their 
calling and to take into their lives all the ‘ sweet- 
ness and light’ of which life is capable. 

uc @xoo 


Catigornia Ratsins.—The season’s pick of Cal- 
ifornia raisins, is estimated at two hundred and 
fifty thousand boxes. Some interested traders put 
it as high as five hundred thousand boxes. The 
figures first given, are doubtless nearest the trnth. 
A little more than half of these raisins come tc the 
Eastern States. Texas takes thirty thousandboxes. 
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Pricesin New York last year, were three dollars 
and sixty cents a box at the best. On one acre in 
San Diego County, sixteen tons (two thousand 
pounds) of raisin grapes were picked this year, a 
value of more than nine hundred dollars. 


Tender-Footed Horses. 
—~> 


Horses feet become tender from many causes. 
Some of the ailments are curable, others must be 
palliated or relieved, if possible, with little hope of 
cure. This is especially true of chronic laminitis 
(founder) and navicular disease (coffin joint lame- 
ness). In these diseases the horse ‘‘ points” in a 
marked manner, limps often badly and manifests 
tenderness when tapped with a hammer on the 
sole. If he could be relieved from all labor and 
turned barefooted into a soft pasture for a few 





Fig. 1.—PLATE. 


months, a permanent cure might be affected. If, 
however, he must be used, it may be done with 
very little suffering to the horse, by applying an 
clastic steel plate over the whole sole, and stuffing 
the space between the plate and the sole with 
oakum, saturated with pine tar. We have em- 
ployed this method with great satisfaction in the 
case of a horse tender from navicular disease, as 
nearly as we could determine, in both front feet. 
There was moderate contraction, the feet being 
quite small, the heels were high, and the bearing 
and wear of the feet chiefly at the toes. This in- 
dicated tenderness of the heels, and lack of frog- 
pressure. On soft ground, the horse stepped 


Fig. 2.—SHOE. 


| squarely and travelled quite free. On hard ground, 


he crept along on his toes and could not be urged 
off of a “‘grogey’’ trot, or amble. The farrier cut 
his heels well down, preserving the surface as even 
as possible and not touching the frog, sole, or Lars. 
Plates shaped like figure 1, were cut from an old 
saw-blade, the temper having been drawn. Ac the 
toe, a tongue of metal 
was left, and a hole 
punched in it. The 
edge of each plate was 
struck into the beveled 
upper surface of the 
shoe, giving it a slope 
and a position when in 
place farther off from 
the sole than if it were 
flat. When shoe (fig. 2) 
and plate and hoof were 
ready, the plate was re- 
tempered, riveted to the 
shoe, and the toe of the 
hoof then rasped, or cut 
out a little, so that the 
tongue would not press 
unduly. .A cushion of 
tarred oakum was made 
and laid in, after two nails were driven, 
before they were clenched, then the shoe 
nailed on (see fig. 3), and the clinches driven 





Fig. 3.—PLATE APPLIED. 


and 
was 
into 


notches cut with the draw-knife—not scored out | 


with the rasp. Finally, as much more oakum 
as could be crowded ia at the heel, was shoved 
under the plate, care being taken not to let it lie in 
lumps, but to make an even, firm cushion, bearing 
equally on sole and frog. The result was very satis- 
factory, the horse ha3 not taken a really lame step 
since. He travels as if he were on the soft turf of 
a meadow, over rough hill paths, and on McAdam- 
ized roads. The pads of oakum are quite flattened 
down, but the frogs grow so fast that they keep up 
the pressure, which, after more than three weeks, 
has not become so excessive as to be troublesome. 
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Notes from the South. 
~—— 

A lesson that may be useful to farmers every- 
where, may be learned from the fact, that two 
year old steers, of nice quality and just well fitted 
for one year’s more feeding, are going to market 
from the range here, and without any grain feed- 
ing, are bringing two cents a pound live weight. It 
reminds one of the old saw: ‘Tf Iso soon am done 
for, I wonder what I was begun for,” alleged 
to have been an epitaph on an infant. This in- 
fant beef is surely ‘‘done for’’ too soon. Itisa 
typical instance of the crude methods of Southern 
agriculture. These steers weigh from six hundred 
and fifty to seven hundred pounds alive ; they have 
starved through one winter on shucks and otbor 
roughness, and have spent last summer on the 
range. Five dollars worth of corn the first winter, 
and as much this winter, with one more summer on 
the range, would have brought these steers up to 
one thousand or twelve hundred pounds, and have 
made them worth thirty-six or forty dollars each. 
Range feeding costs no more than one dollar the 
head per year; so that the whole cost of a three 
year old steer would be about thirteen dollars, At 
the actual cost of the corn, which is not more than 
fifteen cents a bushel, the expense of rearing a 
steer would be under ten dollars. This shows 
what might be done in the way of cattle raising, 
where there is a large forest range for stock. 

A BAD METHOD. 

In the low country, the climate favors cotton 
growing ; but this crop is not half as profitable as 
it might be made. Many yield one hundred pounds 
per acre, which might be made to produce five 
hundred pounds. Thisis a good season for southern 
farmers to think about this matter. Manure and 
better cultivation are all that is needed. Just now 
the cotton crop is coming into market, but the 
grower is getting no benefit of it. He has eaten 
up the most of it already. He takes it to the store- 
keeper from whom he got fertilizers, bacon, dry 
goods, and often corn, on credit, at an advance of 
twenty-five per cent., and pays up his debts or part 


of them, and begins right off to draw on the pro- 


ceeds of his next year’s crop in the same way. This 
is the curse and ruin of the Southern planters and 
farmers. Corn is selling now for cash at fifty cents 
a bushel; in the spring, the farmers who are now 
selling, will buy corn for seed and bread for the 
summer at one dollar or one dollar and twenty-five 
cents per bushel. Old corn is worth ninety cents a 
bushel. Do not these figures and instances show 
how needful] a change of methods is to the South- 
ern farmers? The key to the whole difficulty is 
manure. With some manure, less or no fertilizers 
would be required. No bacon or flour would have 
to be bought, and the farmer might sell his crops 
for cash, and go home jingling the silver dollars 
and the gold eagles in his pocket, a much happier 
and more self-respected man ; for no man respects 
himself when he is overvurdened with debt, and 
a pocketful of money may change the whole 
character of a man; at least, it does very often. 


WHAT ONE FARMER DID. 
Mr. Thomas Wilson, of Hamburg township, 


| Jackson Co., N. C , went into the deep forest nine 


years ago With his axe and his family. To-day he has 
seventy acres of fine land, cleared and fenced, and 
which produced large crops of wheat, oats, rye, 
buckwheat, timothy, and clover, potatoes, ete.; he 
has a large orchard of apples, pears, and peaches, 
now bearing: a comfortable house and barns; a 
handsome side-bar buggy and driving horse ; a good 
bunch of stock cattle, of which he sells a few now 


and then for cash; a flock of sheep and other 


stock, and isa thoroughly independent man. There 


are thousands of farmers who have done as much, 


but so few in this part of the country, as to make 
such instances poteworthy. He Las some neigh- 


bors who are equally good managers, and equally 
successful, and there is room for thousands more, 
who can do as he has done, in all parts of the 
South, if they have the necessary energy and perse- 
verance. Yet here, as inthe West, a small capital to 
begin with, isa powerful help. Bear this in mind. 
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Clydesdales in America and Scotland. 


The accompanying portrait represents, as every 
lover of a horse will acknowledge, a magnificent 
draft-mare. She lacks one point of beauty to an 
American eye, which we hope American taste will 
always demand—a tail. The Scottish breeders do 
all they can to eliminate tails, and to cultivate the 
hair of the fetlocks. Some of the horses are really 
sights. Their feet are naturally enveloped in long, 
towzly hair, and their tails docked to mere nub- 
bins. When onshow, the hair of the tail is braided 
up with straw, or tied with ribbons, so that the 
round, fat buttocks, are as nearly as_ possible 
without that covering and protection which nature 
intended, while the fetlocks are washed and combed 
out, to show as much as possible. This is deplor- 
able taste—‘‘ daft esthetics ’’—and if they did but 
know it, a great damage tothe success of Clydes 














Glasgow alone, between the first of January, and 
the middle of October, of last year, it appears as if 
it would pay: Scottish breeders to encourage the 
growth of a little more tail, and a little less fetlock, 
just to see how it would take with American buyers. 





Filling the Ice House. 


The first ice house that we built was not a suc- 
cess. The ice was good as long as it lasted, but it 
did not last long enough. A man who had been 
in the ice business for many years, told me, that 
the point of greatest importance was to provide 
good drainage. We built the ice house on a side 
hill, with a strong plank floor, well supported. 

The inside of the ice house was lined with 
boards, leaving a space about six inches from the 
outside, which was filled with sawdust. Care was 








ice and the boards. This space we fill in with saw- 
dust or cut straw, or if ice is abundant, we place 
the ice close up to the boards. 

When you have filled the ice house, put in another 
load! We use about two bundred pounds a week 
for forty weeks, or eight thousand pounds, and at. 
the end of the year have, say two thousand pounds 
of old ice left. To furnish this amount, we put in 
twenty-five tons of ice. In other words, to get tive 
tons of ice for use, we put in twenty-five tons. 
According to this, in a smal] ice house, with no 
pains taken to preserve the ice, four pounds are 
melted to keep one, The ice melts from the top, 
and an extra ton on top means an extra ton for use. 

I said, no pains are taken at any time to preserve 
the ice. The point of the remark is this: If you 
have an abundance of ice with no fear of running 
short, you are not constantly worrying about its 
being left uncovered. We take care, before warm 














A CLYDESDALE MARE, 


in the American market. In this country, they do 
not compare favorably with the clean-limbed 
Normans. They exceed them in size, or rather in 
weight, which is, of course, a great point in heavy 
draft animals. For stolid, hard pulling, they are 
unequaled, and many of the half-blood Clydes, 
which are becoming common in our streets, are 
really magnificent specimens of horseflesh. Their 
frooms or drivers, keep the pasterns well clipped, 
so that they look clean and tidy about the feet. 
This practice, however, isnot to be recommended, 
for the joint thus unnaturally exposed, and de- 
prived of its covering and protection, is liable to 
get cracks in the skin, which will quickly run into 
“‘ grease’ or ‘‘scratches.” Breeders of heavy draft 
horses do well to cross their heavy mures, first 
with the Clydesdale, and then on the maturity of 
the fillies, to breed them to moderate sized, clean- 
limbed Percherons, if they can be found, or to the 
larger and coarser Normans. This double cross of 
Clyde and French blood, produces an admirable 
horse, with the weight and muscle of the Clyde, 
and the spirit, clean limbs, and tough hoofs of the 
Percho-Norman. Now considering that there were 
four hundred and eighty-five Clydesdale horses, 
most of them stallions, shipped from the port of 
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Reproduced from the English Live Stock Journal for the American Agriculturist. 


taken, also, to guard against the admission of heat 
at the door. But the ice melted, rapidly. There 
was a constant dripping of water from beneath, 
and by the first of August the ice was all gone. 
We had made perfect provision for drainage, but 
with the exception of covering the bottom with 
sawdust, there was nothing to prevent the air from 
getting to the ice underneath. Of course, I ought 
to have known better, and I mention the fact to 
show how easy it is to make a mistake. 

Drainage is essential, but it is equally essential to 
exclude the warm air from getting to the ice from 
below. My present ice house is built on aside 
hill, where there is plenty of fall fora drain. But 
no drain is needed. The soilis porous enough to 
absorb all the water. Wedugacellar six feet 
deep, and surrounded it with a stone wall, and set 
a frame building on top, with a large ventilator. 
There is no floor, and the inside is single-boarded. 

In filling the ice house, we lay a few rails at the 
bottom, and cover them with cut straw or saw- 
dust. The ice is packed close up to the stone 
wall, with no space between and no sawdust. 

The frame is about six inches wider than the in- 
side of the stone wall, and when we get up above 
the wall, there is a space of six inches between the 
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weather sets in, to have plenty of sawdust or cat 
straw on top of the ice, and as it melts op the sides - 
of the building, fill the space with the saw dust or 
cut straw. This, of course, is essential. But there 
will be many times during the busy summer 
months on a farm, when Tom, Dick, or Harry wil! 
be called upon to get ice, and will be pretty certain 
to leave the door open, or the ice uncovered. Put’ 
in the extra load, and you need have no fears of 
running short of ice. We let the Deacon and any 
other neighbor, who will help to draw the ice in 
winter, have all they wantin summer. Keep out 
rain, keep the air from getting to it underneath, 
keep the top and sides covered, and if the ice is 
fifteen feet high, it will keep. The sun may shine 
and the winds blow on the covering, aud do good 
rather than harm. But. do not forget to pnt in 
another load ontop. Fill the ice house to the roof. 
The ice should melt into cone shape, so that the 
water or melted ice will run off on the outside. 
When filled to the. roof, the cold water from the 
melting ice in the center will run in among the 
small pieces of ice with which the cakes are 
“‘chinked,” and as it descends, will freeze the 
whole into one solid mass, and after that all the 
wetting will be from the outside. JosEPH HaRRis, 
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Keeping Farm Herd-Books. 


There are numerous systems of keeping farm 
herd-books. Every animal may have a number 
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and manure is accumulated and rooted over by 
pigs. This may save labor in some sense, but it 
has many evils. The danger from fire is not the 
least; the moist breath of the cattle rusts the 
tools; the dust from the hay, the threshing, and all 
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Fig. 1.—ELEVATION OF COW BARN. 


given consecutively, as purchased or dropped. 
This is a simple, good way. Each one has a full 
page, or two pages, in the herd-book devoted to him 
or to her, with record of number, birth, color, and 
markings, sire and dam, and former owners, with 
space for times of service, dates of birth of off- 
spring, with names and numbers of the same. 
As few cows have more than ten calves, in small 
herds the cows may receive decimal numbers: 1., 
10., 20., 30., etc. Then when they bave calves, these 
receive the following numbers in each decade. 
The first calf of No. 1. will be 2. The third calf of 
No. 20. will be 23. The fifth calf of 10. will be 15, 
andsoon. Nowif the stock bulls receive a letter 
in place of the regular number, this letter may be 
used with the number, and the calf’s sire and dam 
- will be indicated by the mark. Thus, B 34, up- 
on a tag, would indicate that the bull “B” was 
the sire, and that the cow 30 was the dam, and that 
this was her fourth calf. There are other systems, 
but few, if any, simpler or more useful than this; 
but it is only applicable to herds of less than ten. 
Another system, based upon the same idea, gives 
letters to the cows of the breeding herd, and num- 
bers preceding the letters to the stock bulls, while 
the numbers following the Jetters identify the par- 
ticular calves. Thus, 2D 4 might indicate the same 
animal which by the previously described system 
we numbered, B 34, and 1C 3 the same as A 23. 
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A Cow Barn for the North. 
—>__ 

Agricultnre, as a rational system, is making con- 
stant progress. Old forms disappear, and better 
methods take their places. This will probably 
soon make the widely comprehensive American 
“Barn” a thing of the past. We try to get every- 
thing under one roof—stables for horses and 








Fig. 3.—PLAN OF CATTLE FLOOR. 


cattle, breeding pens and cow stalls, wagon and 
‘tol rooms, repair shop, even boiler and engine- 

ey oom sometimes. Besides, hay, straw, and grain 
_ are stored here, and in the cellar roots are kept, 


| cellar is, as it should 





ings in the floor abovc, through which the manure 





that, settles over everything and enters the lungs 
of the cattle. Exhalations from manure and from 
the live stock, too often contaminate the fodder, 
and the cows and fattening cattle are subject much 
of the time to dis- 
turbing influences in- 
stead of the entire 
quiet, which is most 
promotive of milk se- 
cretion as well as lay- 
ing on of fat. The 
barn for dairy stock 
should contain only 
provision for shelter- 
ing the cows and pre- 
paring their food, for 
storing hay and other 
forage, for grain and 
provender of various 
kinds, and for saving 
and composting all 
the manure. It should 






is thrown down. These must be arranged to close 
perfectly tight, so as to keep the air of the cellar 
from rising into the cattle floor. The depth to 
which it will be desirable to excavate for this base- 
ment, depends upon the formation of the ground. 
In the plan as drawn, there is a supposed excava- 
tion of eight feet upon one side, the earth being 
used in part for filling out upon the other, and there 
is a ten foot passage-way all around the building. 
All the copings to this basement foundation, 
both outside and inside, as well as to the piers, 
are furnished with galvanized iron caps, a foot out 
from the walls, as a protection against rats. And 
for the same reason no stairs of any kind com- 
municate from the basement to the floor above. 
Figure 3 is the plan of the second or cattle floor. 
The two doors on the east and west sides are ap- 
proached by slightly raised ways, and two bridges, 
which are arranged to be raised at the outer ends 
three feet. This is to prevent rats from crossing. 
The bridges are lowered chiefly when the cattle are 
to cross, the men being able easily to help them- 
selves across, orto jump. There are two rows of 
stalls or stanchions on each side, running the en- 
tire length of the building, including some loose 
boxes for cows at calving time, and calf-pens 
provided at both ends. This plan should be 





taken in conrection with figure 2, which is a sec- 






































be throughout abso- 





lutely rat-proof, and 
be defended from j 





lightning and _ the 



































highest winds. Toac- 9 =———"4¥t 

complish these ends . ae —— 

in the best possible ‘San 4 
. I 


manner, we give the Dee 
Wh YM, 


accompanying eleva- Wt, YN, 
tion (fig.1), plans, sec- MY Ly Y 
tions, etc. The root- 


be, entirely away 

from the barn, and in an artificial cave in the hill- 
side. The cow floor, as indeed the manure cellar, 
should be protected against cold by double-faced 
stone or brick walls, with air spaces between inner 
and outer courses. 
The basement, or cel- 
lar floor, is for receiv- 
ing and caring for the 
manure. The walls 
and piers are of any 
durable stone, well 
laid incement. The 
floor is made of a 
cement concrete or 
grouting, and slopes 
towards certain de- 
pressed points at 
which are pump 
wells, where pumps 
are to be set for dis- 
tributing the liquids 
over the manure. 
Eight windows are 
provided on each side. 
Ventilating trunks 
(not shown in the diagrams to avoid complica- 
tion), carry off the fumes of fermenting manure, 
to the ventilators in the roof. There are open- 
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Fig. 2.—cROss-SECTION OF BARN. 


tion of the whole building. The manure-traps are 
shown conspicuously ; gutters for the urine, which 
is led through pipes to the pump wells, are behind 
the stalls. There are water-troughs, for the 
cattle to drink, and racks for fodder. Above the 
feeding passages are suspended cars or baskets, 
hung on rails or rods, for carrying the feed along 
to the cattle. Hay shutes, or trunks, are pro- 
vided for throwing down hay or straw from the 
loft. These should have doors, which are to be 
closed when not in use. The floor of the cow 
stable should be double throughout; the upper 
floor, if not both, of tongued and grooved plank, 
and between the two boardings, there should be a 
layer of paper or felt, well tarred, the upper planks 
being Jaid upon the fresh tar. This makes the 
floor practically water and air-tight. This story 
has also eight windows upon each side, besides 
the large end windows seen in figure 2. 

The hay-loft is entirely a roof construction, as 
is clearly shown in figures 1, 2, 4, 5, and 6. 
The timbers forming the strong braced arches, 
are six inches thick by ten wide, halved together, 
and the joints covered by two iron plates, one on 
each side, bolted together through the timber, they 
are braced by strong braces across the angles, as 
shown in the engraving. Each arch is formed 
complete before it is raised into position. The 
whole roof is diagonally boarded and well nailed. 
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The lower two sections having a sharp slope, are 
either shingled or slated ; the upper roof is cover- 
ed with tin roofing. This construction of the 
roof, especially if it is properly anchored to the 
walls, makes the building almost absolutely wind- 
proof, even if exposed upon the open prairie; but 
if located, as we presuppose this one to be—a very 
desirable position—no wind that we can imagine 





Fig. 4.—SECTION AND INTERIOR VIEW OF FRAMING. 


will have any effect upon it. The location is, as 
shown, in a sheltered nook between hills, or head 
lands. There is thus afforded a passage-way for 
teams at the level of the middle division of the 
roof. Here, there is the wagon floor, with room for 
four or five loads of hay at least, to stand at one 
time, and they may be driven in at one end and out 
at the other. Under this floor the space may be 
filled with hay or straw, or room may be left for 
the hay-cutter, root-pulper, and for mixing the 
feed ; while above it, a floor laid upon the hori- 
zontal braces, would afford an admirable storage 
place for corn, meal, seeds, etc. The same system 
of bridges exists for this as for the cattle floor, so 
that the absolute exclusion of rats is possible. 
Steam, for running the cutting machines, a run of 
stones for grinding, for cooking, etc., may be gene- 
rated in a neighboring boiler-house, and brought 
here in protected pipes, with very little loss of 
either heat or power. We may be allowed to add, 
that this structure is no fanciful suggestion, but is 
similar in all respects, except the form of the roof, 
to many dairy barns built from the writer’s de- 
signs in his native country—Sweden. 





Work for the Winter Months. 
JOSEPH HARRIS. 
agg ck 
Blessed is the man who is forehanded! Blessed 
is the farmer, especially, who pushes his work, 
rather than waiting for the work topushhim. The 
work that can be done on the farm in winter, varies 
greatly with location and circumstances. There is 


Fig. 5.—VvIEW OF FRAME PARTLY 


one safe rule applicable everywhere: ‘‘ Whatso- 
ever thine hand findeth to do, do it with all thy 
might.’’ Say to yourself, and say to the boys, ‘let 
us finish every job we have commenced, and do 
everything that can be done nowin the way of 
preparation for spring, and then takea rest and 
have a good time. We work hard enough, and it 





| sure you forget nothing. 
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| fora little sharpening, such, 
| for instance, as axes, adze, 
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; pruning - shears, 
; knives of the feed and root- 


will do us no harm to take things easy ; but let us 
work energetically while we are about it.”’ 

‘¢ But what is there to bedone?’’? Idonot know. 
You must think that out for yourself. On my 
farm there is a stone-boat to be made, and that 
means that we must take a log tothe mill, and 
get it sawed into stone-boat plank. And when you 
are about it you may as well make a road-scraper 
and a snow-plow. 
And we should be 
all the better for a 
new corn-marker. 
When you are in 
the woods, do not 
forget that last 
fall, when we want- 
ed to lay the beans 
on the scaffold over 
the barn floor, we 
were shortof poles. 
The winter is the 
time to get them. 
Some soft maple 
poles, if the bark 
is peeled off, will 
last for years, and 
they will come very handy for many purposes. 

“But we can do all that in a week, and winter 
lasts from December to April.” Very well, get all 


| the work done and then take a vacation; but be 


The hinges on one of the 
doors need tightening, and when you are doing 
that, you may find a screw loose somewhere else. 

The axle of the grindstone is broken. When you 
took it to the store to get a new one, they told you 
they did not keep any extras, and that if you 
needed them, you must send to the manufacturers. 

After the grindstone is itself again, if you can 
find anything that needs grinding, get some hot 
water and go at it. Possibly 
you will find several things 
that would be none the worse 


chisels, drawing-knife, spoke- 
shave, hay-knife, corn-cutters, 
hoes, the 


cutters, and of the mowing 
machine. If any of the butch- 
er’s knives were used last fall 
for topping maagolds and turnips, before they are 
wanted for hog-killing, they would be all the better 
foratouch of the grindstone. And, by the way, 
where are the gambrels and old candlesticks, and 
the pole for hanging the hogs on, and the wood for 
boiling the water; and what about the pork barrel, 


and the sausage cutter, and the smoke house? | 


Are the ashes all sifted, and is there plenty of 
wood for kindlings, and for summer use? Is there 
nothing that can be 
done about the house, 
or cellar, or wood-shed, 
or summer kitchen, 
that will add to the com- 
fort and convenience of 
the good wife and 
daughters? Tell them 
that you are puzzled to 
know, now that chop- 
ping and logging are 
things of the past, how 
farmers can occupy the 
time in winter, and ask 


M4 


gest anything to be 


and the boys out of 


whether you did not 


hear something about the wringer, and the clothes- | 


line that needed posts, or shoveling snow for 
paths to hang out clothes, or was it something 
about the hen-house, or a box to keep boots, and 
shoes, and rubbers in, or was it about the scrapers 
or door-mats, or box for blacking and brushes, or 
was it about a mounted swill-barrel with old buggy 


done that will keep you | 
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them if they can sug- | 





wheels, figured in the American Agriculturist. If 
you can think of anything that you want done, 
now is the time. The boys are going to make that 
old out-building into a tool-house and work-shop, 
and set a stove in it, with a carpenter’s bench, and 
anvil, and vise, and they can do all you wish done 
in the way of repairs, with neatness and dispatch. 

Of course, before you take the vacation, the 
farm harness will be oiled and repaired, the wagons, 
and sleighs, and buggies and carriages, carefully 
examined, and the nuts tightened. There will be 
a place for everything, and everything will be in its 
place—forks, rakes, hoes, shovels, spades, chains, 
clevises, whiffle-trees, plows, cultivators, horse- 
rake, mower, binder, roller, harrows, farm drill, 
garden drill, garden line, corn marker—I am afraid 
my corn marker is sticking on the fence, but Ihave 
no expectation of taking a vacation, unless we may 
conclude that that is the proper place for it. 

Of course you will get the harrow teeth sharp- 
ened, and the wood-work saturated with crude 
petroleum. The manure will be all drawn out and 
piled in the field. You will get everything ready 
for the lambs, and the pens will be made comfort- 
able for the early spring pigs. You will have a 
plenty of troughs and racks. Hoops will be tight- 
ened on barrels. New leathers will be put on pumps, 
Pruning will be done. Dead trees will be cut 
down and worked up. Dead branches of shade 
trees will be removed, and wherever shade trees, 
or trees on the lawn are too thick, they will be 
thinned out. Fences, gates and bars, will be in 
perfect order. All the pig pens, cow stables, hen 
house, cellars and sheep sheds, will have two coats 
of white wash, and some of them three. The po- 
tatoes in the cellar will be sorted over, the decayed 
ones removed, and those intended for seed, for 
market, or for home use, put by themselves. There 
will be no broken panes of glass; no windows 
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Fig. 6.—vIEW OF ROOF FRAMING, LOOKING UP. 


loose in the frames; the doors, the locks and the 
bolts, will all work smoothly. The garret will be 
overhauled. Perhaps you will say this is woman’s 
work. At any rate, you will see that they havea 
good bench for the wash tubs. Is it easy to get 
coal out of the coal bin? There are several good 
plans. We have steps inside of ours. 

If you have anything to sell, sell it and draw it 
to market. If what you have to sell is cheap, what 
you have to buy is cheap also. It seldom pays to 
hold on to farm produce. If any of the neighbors 
want a little teaming done, it will not hurt one of 
the boys to do it—or the horses either, It will 
bring in money enough to keep the library table 
well supplied with agricultural, religious, and 
literary papers, magazines, and books. Start a 
Farmers’ Club. Take subscriptions for the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, and secure one of the premiums. 
Test your field and garden seeds. Make boxes 
for starting plants in the house. Make or 
repair frames for hot-beds, re-putty and paint 
the sash, and make mats for covers. If the law 
and the path-master will permit you to work out 


the road-tax, by drawing gravel, doitnow. And - 


| when you are doing it, draw some for the roads 


mischief? Ask them if | 
it was a dream, or | 


and walks about the house and barns. Take an 
interest in the school, and visit it. Neglect no 
social, political, or religious duty. Study, not 
merely read, some good books. If you are *‘con- 
stitutionally tired,” wake up. The more you do, 
the more you may do, and the easier it is to do it. 
The winter is the leisure season on the farm. 
And when all the work is done that can be done, 
take a vacation. You have a perfect right to it. 
Winter is a capital time in which to goto the 
City, and friends who have visited you in the 
summer, will be glad to have you return their visi 
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Unchangeable Marks for Blooded Stock. 


If pedigree is worth anything, and it is worth 
everything to the breeder of pure stock, it is cer- 
tainly worth while to know with certainty that every 
animal bearsits own. Half adozen solid colored 
heifers are turned out for the summer on amoun- 
tain pasture. They change so before they are 
brought into the herd 
again, that in some cases 
one is easily mistaken 
for another. So it be- 
comes worth while to 
put some mark upon 
them. The old system 
of numbering by notches 
cut in the ears seems 
barbarous, as indeed it 
is. The ear tags are neat 
and inconspicuous, but 
are liable to be torn out, 
anda malicious person 
may change the tags. A 
valuable heifer might be 
maimed, or die, and to 
escape trouble, the at- 
tendant might substi- 
tute another, changing 
the ear marks, It is 
most desirable to be 
able to prevent any thing of this kind. 

A few breeders of Jerseys, long ago, adopted 
the system of marking the cattle by chains about 
the neck, each, which carry, a brass tag with the 
proprietor’s name and the animal’s number. These 
chains are locked around the neck, aud are, often 
covered with leather to prevent wearing off the hair. 
One of the best forms for this neck chain is shown 
above. A close twisted-link chain, small, but 
strong, and about two feet long, is terminated by a 
ring at one end, and by a straight-linked piece of 
chain about fourteen inches long at the other. This 
straight-linked part has at the end aslender link, 
that will pass through any of the straight links. A 
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‘ brass tag is attached to the ring, which should be 


a split one and soldered. When put about the ani- 
mal’s neck, the end of the chain passes through 
the ring, is drawn up reasonably tight, the end 
link passed through the chain and locked by a 
good padlock. The Swedish or Scandinavian pad- 
locks are very strong, shed rain well and are hard 
to pick. The twist in the links, causes the chain 
to lie flat,and such chains ordinarily do not wear 
cattle’s necks perceptibly. A calf so marked, can 
have the chain let out as it grows. The keys are 
labelled with brass tags, identical with those upon 
the cattle, and are kept by the proprietor, where 
no one but himself, or by his authority, can have 
anything to do with them. In this way no possible 
mistake as to identification can occur. The tags 
should be stamped with the name or initials of the 
proprietor, with his address, if desired, and more 
prominently with the number which identifies the 
animal according to the private herd-book. in which 
occurs a full statement of its birth, pedigree, 
name, markings, and all important particulars. 





A Cutter for Prairie Sod. 
Sod buildings will always be popular in the great 
Western country. New-comers from the East, not 





PRAIRIE SOD CUTTER. 
over-burdened with money, must exercise the great- 


- est economy for a few years, until their homes and 


yarms are made. The wise man tells us, “ first 


"make it fit for thyself in the field, and afterwards 
build thine house.” So the new-comer on the 





great prairies, where lumber is dear, will make him- 
self a warm, comfortable sod-house. The heaviest 
part of the labor is cutting the sods. There is an 
easy way to do this. A number of the sharp disk 
coulters, that are used on the breaking plows, are 
keyed on a round iron axle, and then mounted in 
a frame as shown in the engraving. The sides of 
the frame are rounded at the front, so that when 
the coulters are pressed down with sufficient 
weight, the frame slides on the sod. The strips of 
sod thus cut, are turned out by a plow, thereby 
making long strips of even width and thickness, 
and saving a deal of work in building. Fences 
may also be built up of these strips of sod. Such 
amachine as this will always be in demand; its 
construction costs very little. 8. 


Chain Cattle Stanchions. 


The use of permanent neck chains, locked on 
around the necks of breeding animals and young 
blooded stock, affords an excellent means of fasten- 
ing the animals in their stalls. A chain and snap, 
are attached to the stall, by which, the snap being 
caught into the ring of the neck-chain, the animals 
are fastened. <A better way is 
shown in the accompanying 
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strengthened by a cross cleat at the top, which 
comes in under the handle, as shown in the side 





Fig. 8.—-sIDE VIEW OF SHOVEL. 


view at figure 3. A strip of band iron is nailed across 
the top, and another wider strip, is bent over the 














Fig. 4.—SNOW SORAPER. 


edge, to save wear of the board. Ascraper is shown 
at figure 4. This serves to scrape snow from the 
steps, as the flaring edges will go into the corners. 
When a thaw comes, there will be no annoying 
slush, and the paths will be dry. 








A Machine for Pulping Roots. 


A dairy ora stock farm, cannot be carried on with 
full success and profit without a supply of roots 
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round stanchions are placed 
three feet apart for each stall, 
and are the only indications 
of subdivisions or stalls in the 
stable. A chain about eighteen 
inches long, having a snap at 
one end, is attached by a ring 
to each stanchion. Both chains 
are made fast to the ring in the 
“necklace,” and should have 
very little slack. If the stan- 
chions are of hard wood, and 
smooth, the rings will slide 
easily upand down, but should 
not come within a foot of the 


sketch of a cow stable. Two “TH ] 




































































floor. The cows will have free ia 





ia 
motion of the head to either s a. 
side, can lie down and get up 
easily, but have very little 
motion forward and back, 
hence will keep on the platform and keep clean. 
They are besides kept perfectly devoted each to 
her own affairs, as she cannot reach over to either 
neighbor, to quarrel or to steal her forage. 





Are You Ready for the Snow? 
———_— 


Cold feet are the cause of much sickness in the 





Tig. 1.—snow PLOW. 


winter, which should be the most healthful season 
of the year. Snow, as everybody knows, is a fre- 
quent cause of coldfeet, as 

it adheres to, and saturates CO 

the boots. As soon as snow 
falls, it should be cleared 
from the paths around the 
house and farm buildings, 
by means of a plow or 
shovels and scrapers. These 
implements, if not at hand, 
should be provided at once. 
At figure 1 is a snow plow 
which can be made of | TT 
boards in an hour or two, - 
and a pair of eld plow han- / 
dies may be easily fitted / ay 
to it. By making the slop- 

ing nose, the side of the en ee See 
plow will slope a tittle, and this will make it more 
easy and steady to work. A shovel may be made of 
“@ thin board, cut as shown at figure 2, This is 
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CHAIN CATTLE STANCHION. 





for winter feeding. Mangolds may be grown as 
cheaply as corn and are easily worth twice as much. 
Indeed, corn may be bought very profitably, if 
roots arc grown in place of it, the roots being 
worth at least fifty dollars per acre, clear of ex- 
penses, while it is exceedingly rare that a corn crop 
yields so much as this, gross. But the roots are 
made more profitable by the method of feeding 
them. The best method is, by pulping them ina 
suitable machine, which cuts them into shreds or 
narrow strips, or a coarse pulp. The root pulpers 
are usually costly, and many farmers refrain from 
using them on this account. But an excellent one 
may be made by any car- 
penter in two days, ata 
cost of about six dollars. 
The plan of the machine 
is given in the engray- 
ing. It is simply a 
square or oblong box 
having a spiked cylinder 
fitted in it, the cylinder 
having a square gudgeon 
at one end, to which a — 
handle is fitted. To save 

expense, the heavy wheel and handle attached, of a 
fodder cutter, may be taken off and used on the root 
pulper, as the two will rarely be used at the same 
time. The cylinder 1s closely studded with sharp, 
chisel-pointed spikes. These teeth are made of one- 
quarter inch, square bar iron, and are three inches 
long; the sharp edges are worked out on an anvil, 
and are chilled by immersion in cold salt water 
when red hot, the other end being cut with a screw 
thread. To secure strength, and make the machine 
work with more ease, the cutters are screwed in so 
far as to leave only half an inch or a little more 
projecting. The pulp, mixed with cut straw or 
fodder, and lightly sprinkled with bran and some 
salt, and will be found a most economical feed. 
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The Cow Pea as a Fodder Crop. 
—<———— 

The Cow Pea is one of the most valuable fodder 
plants for the South. We haveseen a crop of peas 
which yielded four tons to the acre of most excel- 
lent fodder, and it left the ground in the best con- 
dition for sowing wheat. Another farmer sowed 
peas among his corn, at the last plowing, covering 
them with the plow, and we should estimate the 
yield on the ground, of both crops, at a ton and a 
half of corn fodder, and forty bushels of peas, with 
the corn equal to thirty-five or forty bushels to the 
acre, and a large quantity of pea straw, which 
makes good feed. The common opinion that the 
South is not astock country, is entirely unfounded. 
With the long growing season, the really rich, but 
badly managed soil, and the great variety of fodder 
crops and feeding stuffs, it is not at all exaggerating 
the matter to say, that beef cattle can be reared 
to one thousand pounds weight in three years, at a 
cost of one cent per pound live weight, and in addi- 
tion, there is a large quantity of manure left, which 
is really invaluable to the Southern farmer. 





The California “Big Root.” 
—_—~p>—- 

Near San Diego, California, the writer many years 
ago, noticed a slender vine clambering over the 
bushes, which bore such aresemblance to the Wild 
Balsam Apple of the East, that he took it to bea 
species of that genus, Hchinocystis, and an annual. 
After he returned, there were newspaper accounts 
of the enormous roots, produced by the fertile soil 
of that wonderful State. It was said that a man 
had engaged passage in a stage, and stipulated that 
he might be allowed to take with hima root ofa 
plant that he had dugup, a permission that was 
readily granted. When the stage was ready to 
start, this passenger came up, having on a wheel- 
barrow something as large as a flour barrel. It 
was the root, which he had been allowed to take 
with him. After awhile it was ascertained that 
this enormous root belonged to the vine above 
mentioned, and so far from being an annual, it was 
very much of a perennial. The plant proved to be 
the type of a new genus, which Doctor Torrey 
called Megarrhiza, which is a rendering into Greek 
the California name, ‘ Big-root.’”? The plant has 
stems twenty to thirty feet long ; a portion of one, 
shown in the engraving, gives the shape of the 
leaves. ‘The male flowers are produced in clusters, 
and the fertile ones are solitary, both from the 
same axils. The fertile flower has a bristly ovary, 
which ripens intoa globular or oval, prickly fruit, 
about two inches through. The fruit is usually 
two-celled, with one or two seeds in each cell. 
The fruit does nat open regularly, like that of the 





THE BIG ROOT OF CALIFORNIA. 


Wild Balsam Apple, but bursts irregularly. The 
seeds are nearly an inch Jong, and unlike the 
squash, and many others of the same family, its 
seed-leaves remain below the surfacein germina- 
tion, The plant referred to, was named Megarrhiza 
Californica. Since then four other species have 
been discovered on the Pacific coast, one growing 





as far north as Oregon, and Puget’s Sound. The 
root is intensely bitter, and was used in the early 
days of California, for making “ Stoughton’s Bit- 
ters.”’? It is said to have cathartic properties. 





A New Quince—The Fuller. 


Our associate, Mr. A. 8. Fuller, so widely known 
as a pomologist, brought us, in October last, some 


THE FULLER QUINCE. 


specimens of a fine quince quite unlike any 
other we had seen. Upon learning the history of 
this fruit, we quite agree with Mr. Fuller, that it 
is new, and worthy to be added to the very small 
list of varieties, Soon after Mr, Fuller removed to 
his present place at Ridgewood, N. J., he noticed 
upon a neighboring farm, a young quince tree, the 
fruit of which appeared to him to be unlike any of 
the well known varieties. The farmer being will- 
ing, Mr. F. took some cuttings of the tree and 
planted them. The farm was soon after sold to a 
gentleman from the City, and in 
erecting a dwelling for the new- 
comer, the masons, carpenters and 
others, broke down the tree, which 
was @ small one, and completely 
destroyed it. The cuttings which 
Mr. Fuller had providently plant- 
ed, formed bearing trees in an un- 
usually few years, and now that 
his own trees yield fruit, it is very 
evident that it is an entirely new 
variety. What first arrested Mr. 
Fuller’s attention was, the showy 
character of the fruit, which cast 
off its downy covering, and as- 
sumed a rich golden-yellow color, 
very early in the season, thus mak- 
ing it the most ornamental of all 
the quinces. The engraving rep- 
resents the largest of several that 
were brought us, reduced one-third 
of its real size. This specimen 
weighed nineteen ounces. Another 
characteristic of the variety is its abrupt »nd long 
neck, which is much more striking in smaller spec- 
imens, than in the one here figured. In some, the 
neck is hardly larger than one’s finger. The fruit 
when cooked, is exceedingly tender throughout,and 
the flavor, a point in which some of the very large 
varieties are deficient, is inthis most excellent. At 














our earnest solicitation, Mr. Fuller has consented 
to allow this fine variety to go into the trade. He 
proposed to give it the name of the farmer who 
owned the place on which the original tree was 
discovered. We propose to over-rule this decision, 
and call it ‘‘ Fuller,” as he was the means of saving 
the whole stock from complete extermination. So 
far as the fruit goes, the Fuller Quince may be 
described as follows: Fruit large to very large, 
f distictly pyriform, often with a very 
: abrupt and small neck; the surface 
somewhat ridged ; the skin assuming 
a rich yellow color early in the sea- 
son; calyx set in a deep, wide basin ; 
flesh remarkably tender and well- 
flavored. Should the tree and foliage 
present any marked peculiarities, they 
will be mentioned at another time, 
The quince is a most showy tree both 
in flower and fruit, and the Fuller 
will be especially valuable to plant 
for ornament, on account of its ex- 
ceptionally large and brilliant fruit. 
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Mahernia as a Window Plant. 


It frequently happens that a plant 
is found in cultivation in window 
gardening, for which the owner has 
noname, One friend gives cuttings 
to another, without giving a name, 
and this is repeated, until the plant 

, becomes widely distributed, but name- 
less. This has happened to Mahernia — a: 
odorata, specimens of which are often 3 
sent us, asking for its name. There il 
are several species of Mahernia, but 
this is the one generally cultivated. 
It is very common in greenhouses, 
and has many qualities which make 
it suited to window culture. The 
plant is a native of South Africa, and 
was brought into cultivation over a 
century ago. The name, Mahernia, is 
an anagram (made by changing the 
position of the letters) of Hermannia, = 
a related plant. It belongs to the ~ co 

Sterculia Family, of which we have no native “a 

representative ; it is nearly related to the Mallow. 

Family. The engraving gives a portion of a plant, 

somewhat reduced in size. It is half shrubby; 
the young growth is soft, but the stems and 
larger branches become woody. If left to it- 

self, the plant becomes straggling, which may be A 

obviated by proper training. A young plant should 7 

have its main stem tied to a small stake, and be tied es 
up as it grows; if any of the branches grow too 

rampantly, pinching off their ends will check them, i 

and form a shapely plant; trained in this way, it 
will grow from one to two feet high, The flowers : 





































































MAHERNIA ODORATA. 


are honey-yellow in color, and have a delightful 
fragrance, which resembles that of Jonquils, It — 
has a quality most desirable in a house plant—it is 
continuously in bloom for months, . The Mahernia 
is readily propagated from cuttings, and young 
plants may be procured of almost any florist. It isof 
the easiest culture, requiring no special ent. 
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The Loss of Our Game. 
a ae 

In a country where every man and boy may carry 
a gun and keep a dog if he wishes to, and where peo- 
ple generally little heed who shoots, or what is 
shot, whether the laws are obeyed or broken, what 
wonder is it that wild birds and beasts disappear, 
and that our markets are almost bare of game, in 
seasons when it should be cheap and plenty? 
Game of all kinds is plentier and cheaper, all over 
England, France, and Germany, than it is here. 
The time may possibly come, when the right to 
carry a fowling-piece will be obtained by paying a 
high license fee, when the privilege of shooting 
over certain districts, will be sold fora term of 
years to the highest bidder, or disposed of at an 
annual rental. Should that time come, game will 
be abundant again. Many townships or school 
districts, if they had the right and the will to en- 
force it, might in this way secure an income suffi- 
cient to pay all school expenses, and very likely a 
good part of the highway tax. Asitis, farmers 
might do a great deal if they would, towards sup- 
pressing this irresponsible, general shooting, which 
is going on everyautumn. It will be necessary for 
them first to become familiar with the game laws, 





Fig. 1.—MESEMBRYANTHEMUM DELTOIDES. 


and then aid in enforcing them by every means in 
their power. Neighbors’ boys are the worst. No- 
body wants to do anything to get the ill-will of his 
neighbor, so the boys are not hindered. They 
blaze away at robbins and quail, yellow hammers 
and rabbits, in or out of season, until they think 
they have a perfect right to do it. Inthe woods of 
‘Maine, in the Adirondacks, and in similar regions, 
one would think the woodsmen, and those who 


Fig. 3.—MESEMBRYANTHEMUM TESTICULATUM. 


every township, certainly in every rural county, 
where the ground is so rough asto be unfit for any 
agricultural purpose, and where even sheep cannot 
range, on account of the exposure tothe attacks of 
the fly. These are just adapted to deer, and if they 
could be protected for a few years, would multiply 
rapidly. At the same time, wild turkeys, partridges, 
and lesser game birds, would increase. We are 
happy to note thai some gentlemen of wealth, have 
recently purchased a very extensive tract of moun- 
tain land, containing Jakes and brooks, anc cover- 
ing. many square miles, within fifty miles of New 
York City. This they are surrounding with a high 
wire-net fence, proof against dogs or foxes. Within, 
they propose to have large and small native game 
of all kinds, and probably, also, pheasants, and 
other exotic game. It will be well guarded. 
Cottages for summer residence will be erected, the 
lakes stocked with game fish, and, except in the 
‘‘improved ”’ spots, the country kept in its condi- 
tion of native wildness. This will offer a very 
favorable opportunity for introducing the European 
roe, one of the most beautiful of the deer family, 
and making delicious venison. 
a aa 

Fig Marigolds.—Mesembryanthemums. 
——- 


Mesembryanthemum is an uncouth word, and 
knowing that it is from Greek words, meaning 
“mid-day ” and “‘ flower,’’ does not make it any the 





less so. The common name, Fig Marigold, is not 





Fig. 2.—MESEMBRYANTHEMUM DENSUM. 


live by hunting and fishing, and act as guides to | satisfactory, as the plants resemble neither the Fig, 


_ the hundreds of sportsmen who visit these places, 
would take some pains, Jaw or no law, to preserve 
heir principal attraction. But no, they will shoot 
iscriminately, in or out of season, and what™ 


or the Marigold. The genus is a large one, and 
most of its over three hundred species, are natives 
of the Cape of Good Hope, and about half of them 
are in cultivation, comprising both annuals and per- 


is worse, they will shoota doe as quickly as a buck. 
There are thousands of acres of land in almost 











ennials. The most generally known of them is the 
Ice-plant (MZ. crystallinum), an annual, often culti- 
vated for the beauty of its leaves, which 
arecovered with little watery pustules, 
which glitter like ice. This and another 
species, have become naturalized upon 
the coast of Southern California, where 
they cover large tracts. The leaves in all 
are thick and succulent, and well calcu- 
lated to resist the drouth of the arid re- 
gions they inhabit. The leaves present a 
great variety of forms, as the engravings 
of some of the most striking species will 
show. The flowers open only in bright 
sunshine; they have numerous very nar- 
row petals, are quite showy, and often 
fragrant. In color, they range from white 
and pale pink through various shades, 
to scarlet and from pale yellow to 
orange. None of the species are hardy 
with us, though, like other green-house 
plants, they are used for bedding out in 
summer. Among the species we have 
selected to show some of the unusual 
forms presented by the leaves, is the Deltoid Me- 
sembryanthemum. J, deltoides, as seen in figure 1, is 
an erect, shrubby kind, with rose-colored, fragrant 





Fig. 4.:—MESEMBRYANTHEMUM TIGRINUM. 


flowers, and leaves, which look as if they had been 
rudely hewed out. Af. densum, figure 2, has almost 
cylindrical leaves, each of which has at thetip a 
cluster of bristle-like spines; each lobe of the 
calyx has asimilar cluster, as seen on the unopened 
flower at the right. In figure 3, WV. testiculatum, we 
have a stemless form, and one calculated to resist 
evaporation; its rather large flowers are yellow. 1. 
tigrinum (figure 4), is so called because of the re- 
semblance of its spiny-toothed leaves to the jaw of 
the tiger; the leaves are also marbled with white, 
which adds to the striking appearance of the plant. 
The Fig Marigolds are of the easiest culture; the 
soil can hardly be too poor for them. The chief 
danger is in giving them too much water; as they 
evaporate but little, only a very small] quantity is 
needed. They are excellent plants for window 
culture, as they are better adapted to the dry at- 
mosphere of our dwelling-rooms than most others. 
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A Hedge Trimming Hook. 
— 

In pruning, and also in laying down Osage Orange 
hedges, the work is most conveniently done by the 
use of a hook and axe combined, as shown in the 
engraving. The implement hasan axe blade and a 
curved edge on the reversed side. It is easily 











made by any good blacksmith, out of a piece of 
mill-saw steel, or of iron with a welded edge. A 
most excellent tool may be fashioned out of heavy 
saw-plate. It is strongest when made with a 
socket for the handle. This tool answers many 
other purposes, such as pruning orchards, cutting 
weeds and brush, and splitting fire-wood, and will 
be found very handy to have about the farm at 
at hog-killing time for use as a butcher’s cleaver. 
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The Three-Leaved Barberry. 








To come across an engraving of the Three-leaved 
Barberry (Berberis trifoliola), in arecent number of 
‘“The Garden” (Eng.), was like meeting with an 
old friend. This shrub was one which, in our 
wanderings through the country in which it grows, 
we were always very glad to meet, especially at the 
season when it was laden with fruit. It grows in 
Texas, from Matagorda Bay, westward, and extends 
into Mexico. We recollect meeting with it near 
the City of Chihuahua, and it grows much farther 
south. The shrub is from five to ten feet high, 
with many stems from the base, and when abund- 
ant, forms a dense thicket or “chapparal.’? It is 
somewhat thin above, as it is rather sparsely 
branched. This is one of the evergreen barberries, 
of which there are two divisions, founded on the 
character of the stamens. Representatives of one 
of these sections are frequently seen in our gardens 
under the name of Mahonia. The leaves in the 
Three-leuved Barberry,are from three to four inches 
long, and composed, as the name implies, of three 
leaflets. The form, and the spiny-toothed lobes of 
the leaflets, are shown in the engraving, borrowed 
from “‘ The Garden.” The color of the leaves is of 
a pale, very bluish green, marbled with a darker 
green, the whole having a glaucous appearance. 
The bright yellow flowers, larger than those of the 
Common Barberry (B. vulgaris), are in loose, few 
flowered clusters ; these are succeeded by a bright 





scarlet berry, about the size of a small pea,and | 


globular inshape. Unlike the fruit of the common 
Barberry of the North, this is but mildly acid, with 
a pleasant flavor. Anything in the way of fruit 
that can be eaten, is most acceptable to the traveler 
in the barren country where this shrub is abundant. 
Having been long upon a diet of sait-pork, ‘‘ hard- 


tack ’? and beans, when he has for months seen no | 
other fruit than dried apples, any fresh fruit, even | 


if it be but barely eatable, is to him most delicious; | 
hence the accounts of those who form their opinion | 


of fruits under such circumstances, must be taken 
with allowance. That early explorer, Major Long, 
brought home glowing accounts of the grapes found 
in the far west. According to him, they were more 
delicious than any cultivated grape, and pomolo- 
gists were anxious to bring it into cultivation. At 
last it was brought East, and proved to be so tough 
and foxy, as to be utterly worthless, The quality 
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highly, and under the name of ‘“‘currants,’? use it 
for tarts and preserves. The shrub is hardy in 
England only in the southern portions, and of 
course not hardy in our Northern States, With us, 


isa chance seedling. The story of its origin, as re- 
lated to Downing by Bishop White is, that in the 
boyhood of the latter (now over a century ago), 
there was, in Philadelphia, a well known sporting 





THE THREE-LEAVED BARBERRY (Berberis trifoliola). 


near New York City, it endured a few mild winters, 
but ultimately succumbed. In the South it would 
succeed, and be valuable both for its ornamental 
character, and as yielding an acceptable small fruit. 
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The Seckel Pear—The Original Tree. 


The Seckel is a small pear, but it stands at the 
head of the long list of pears, as it is not equaled 
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THE ORIGINAL SECKEL PEAR TREE AND THE SECKEL HOUSE. 


of the fruit of the three-leaved Barberry, does not 
rest upon the report of a half famished explorer. 
The people of the settled parts of Texas, esteem it 


by any in point of quality—indeed it has long been 
regarded by pomologists as the standard of excel- 
lence. Like the great majority of fine pears, this 





charactér, one “‘ Dutch Jacob,’? who on his return 
from his autumnal hunting expeditions, presented 
his friends with some very choice pears, but would 
never tell where they came from. After a time, 
Dutch Jacob purchased the land upon which the 
pear tree stood, The tract soon afterwards became 
a part of the farm of a Mr. Seckel, who introduced 
the pear to public notice, and it received his name. 
The original tree still stands, and we were much 
pleased to receive not long ago, from Mr. John C, 
Browne, of Philadelphia, a photograph he had 
taken of the parent Seckel pear tree, and the Seckel 
house. We areglad to reproduce this photograph 
in the form of an engraving, as a contribution to 
the history of one of our most important fruits, 
Mr. Browne writes us: ‘‘The property is situated 
in the southern part of the City of Philadelphia, in 
a locality known as ‘The Neck,’ very close to 
Girard Point, where the Schuylkill empties into 
the Delaware River. The old tree is still bearing 
fruit, but in small quantity. The trunk is much 
decayed, and can not last many years longer. In 
the garden of the house seen in the picture, is an- 
other Seckel pear tree, larger than the original, and 
in fine bearing. The locality is hard to find, and I 
fancy that but few people know of its exact posi- 
tion.” As early as 1819, fruit of the Seckel was 
sent to England by the late Doctor Hosack, and 
was pronounced by the London Horticultural So- 
ciety to be superior in flavor to the richest of their 
varieties, and we may add that it has not been ex- 
celled by any pear since introduced. Even a small 
collection of choice pears should contain the Seckel. 
Aside from the high quality of the fruit, the Seckel 
tree is noted as being one of the healthiest, and 
hardiest in the long list of pears. It enjoys a re- 
markable exemption from “ blight,” which to some 
varieties is so destructive, sometimes devastating 
entire orchards. Complaint is sometimes made of 
its small size; it only illustrates the adage that, 
“the most precious things are packed in the smallest 
parcels.” This lack of size may be overcome by 
severe thinning the fruit, and generous manuring. 
These will increase the pear to several times its 
ordinary size. It forms a fine head,and a large Seckel 
tree, in full bearing, with its fruit hanging in clus- 


ters, is a sight to gratify the lover of the beautifal. 
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A Home-Made Fancy Table. 
—<-_ 

The table here illustrated, is copied after one 
which was designed and ordered made at an art fur- 
nishing store, the price for which was seven dollars, 
without the trimming. The design is so simple, 
that any one who can handle tools, could make it 
at a trifling cost. The legs and cross-piece could 
be made out of broom handles. The legs are 
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HOME-MADE FANCY TABLE, 


thirty-four inches long, and tapering towards the 
bottom :. fasten them together with the cross-piece, 
and ebonize or gild them. For the top, use an 
inch pine board, measuring thirty-three by twenty- 
seven inches. The piece that restson the cross- 
Piece, is eight by ten inches. Cover these pieces 
with plush of an old gold color. Gild a piece of 
new rope, and tack it around the edge; a piece of 
lighter weight is used on the lower board. The 
top and under shelf should be screwed on before 
covering. Fringe may be used in place of the rope, 
but this is the latest freak of fancy. Large bows 
of old gold satin ribbon are tied where the legs cross. 





An Ornament of Kitchen Utensils. 
oq > 
The kitchen is the proper place for the kneading- 
board, rolling-pin, and potato masher, but when 
























are willing to make a place for them beside the 
dressing table. A little set can be purchased at a 
toy store forasmallsum. A hole is sawed in the 
board, half an inch larger in diameter than the 
watch it is to hold. Cut away the lower half of 
one side of the rolling-pin, so the board can be 
tacked to it. The upper part of the pin being left 
round, it will keep the board away from the wall, 
so that the watch will not come in contact with it. 
Gild the board, rolling-pin, and potato masher, or 
if preferred, the board and rolling-pin can be 
covered with plush. Cut a piece of plush an inch 
larger than the opening in the board, and tack it on 
the back over it. Screw a brass hook into the 
board, upon which to hang the watch chain. The 
potato masher has three screws in it upon which to 
hang keys, button-hook, etc. Tie a bow of ribbon 
on each end of the rolling-pin, and another bow 
at the top of the ribbon on which it is suspended. 
The masher has a ribbon tied around it, by which to 





“Keep the Pot Boiling.” 
_> 

If farmers, generally, would follow the city fash- 
ion of beginning their dinners, as a customary 
thing, with some kind of soup, they would soon 
find it healthful as well as economical. Much meat 
in odds and ends is wasted in farm-houses, that 
might be made into good, rich soup. It is the 
French fashion, and certainly a wise one, to have a 
pos perpetually on the back of the stove or range, 
into which all the scraps of meats and vegetables are 
thrown, and sufficient water added, from time to 
time. This is kept, not boiling hard, but simmering, 
end the family manage to have a supply of bouil- 
lon (or broth) for their daily use. If farmers would 
save their pieces of veal, and beef, and potatoes, 
and make use of them in the same way, they would 
certainly on a cold, wintry day, bless the house- 


wife who kept “ the pot boiling.” L. 
Oo 
Some Hints for the Guest Chamber. 
—<>_— 


A spare room would, tosome minds, suggest a 
room that was not only unused by the family, but 
was reality spare in various directions, Possibly 
the idea of a few simple articles of absolute neces- 
sity originated in the description given in the Bible 
of the Prophet’s chamber—the bed, the table, the 
stool, the candlestick, were in all probability the 
usual number of pieces allowed to a home, even in 
homes of the wealthy, in those days. But now 
when guests are received, they should at least be 
treated as well as the family, and even a little extra 
attention would not be amiss. Have the room as 
pleasant and cheery as possible. If there is a closet 
in it, do not think it necessary to fill it up with the 
family garments that look to the visitor’s eye as 
if they were destined to hang there for years, A 
guest does not enjoy living in her trunk, and merely 


suspend it, and itis attached to the bow at the top. . 
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to show the delicate thoughtfulness of those who 
would apply the golden rule tothemselves as well 
as to others. ELMER LYNNDE, 








A Renovated Rocking Chair. 
i 
The illustration is intended to show how a com- 
mon black-waluut rocking chair can be tastefully 
trimmed up and transformed into a fancy chair for 
the parlor, with very little trouble and expense. A 
cushion of several thicknesses of an old comfort- 








RENOVATED KOCKING CHAIR. 


able, or some other soft material, is made for the 
seat, and one for the back; that for the back does 
not require to be as thick as the other. These 
cushions are covered with cloth, or any other suit- 
able material that may be in the house. <A spray 
of flowers can be embroidered on the cloth, or they 
may be cut out of cretonne, and appliquéd with 
silk as near the shades of the flowers as possible. 
Cover the backs of the cushions with silesia of the 
same color as the coverings. Tack on the cushion 
with small tacks, so as to be invisible. A piece of 
ribbon is drawn across the back diagonally, with a 
bow at each end, and if a couple of bows are 
placed on the front, the general effect is improved. 


2 
soe 


A Gift for a Gentleman. 
<< 
The number of small gifts for birthdays, etc., for 
gentlemen, that can be made at home, is rather 
limited. So we thought to increase the number by 
one, which is really very useful, and will be partic- 
ularly acceptable to one who often leaves home for 








afew day’s journey. It isacase for holding sey- 








a hook or two stranded off in a dark — 
corner on which to hang her choicest SA 
garments, are very unsatisfactory, Qe: 
A bureau with drawers unlocked, as 
well as unfilled, is an absolute neces- 
sity to one who has been living ‘‘ like 









folks” at home. No amount of little 
tables decorated with the daintiest 











scarfs will take its place. A rocking 
chair is desirable, and a hassock would 
not come amiss. A pen and ink is 
not a superfluity to one who has left 
loving friends at home, and yet in 











beautifully furnished houses, how 
customary it is when ink is asked for, 
to produce the family ink bottle, which is liable to 
be called back at any moment, thus leaving the 
visitor under the necessity of writing her next let- 
ter with a lead pencil. A small writing desk con- 
veniently furnished with its ink stand, pens, paper 
and stamps, would certainly add to the comfort of 
those who may have been warmly welcomed. I have 


trusting that all will endeavor to add the little 





touches, such as a few flowers in a vase, which go 





mentioned some of the necessities of the spareroom, | 
| buckle on the other end. Stitch a little piece of 
leather on the case, and slip the strap underneath it. 





GIFT FOR A GENTLEMAN. 


eral pairs of cuffs, and a number of collars, to be 
carried in the pocket. The one here represented, 
is made of alligator skin ; if one is not near a factory 
or shoe store, where this is used, make it of 
any kind of leather. Cut it so that it meas- 
ures twelve inches by six. The strap is half 
an inch wide, and twelve inches long; point it on 
one end, and punch several holes in it; fasten a 
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A New Form of Pin-Cushion. 
—>_—_ 

Those who have grown tired of the square pin- 
cushion, wili be pleased’ to know something new 
has come up in the shape of a pin-cushion. The 
three bags joined together with a large bow, ap- 
pear to furnish the bureau, and giveit a tasteful ap- 
pearance. The cushions for the bags are made 
separately ; they measure five inches each way, are 
made of some soft muslin, and filled with sawdust 
which has been sifted, and the finer it is the better. 
The outside can be made of silk, satin or plush, all 
of the same color, oreach bag of different colors 
that blend well together. Pink, blue and cream- 
color form a pretty combination, and can be used 
in eithera pink or blue room. Make the outside 
an inch longer than the bags or cushions, slip them 
in the coverings, and tie them together at the top. 
Fasten a large bow of several loops and ends at the 
top. Ifthe bags are of different colors, the bow 
should be tri-colored also. Some pin-cushions are 
made of one large bag ; the top trimmed with lace. 





A Strong Work Bag. 


A work bag which will | keep its shape, and the 
work from being crushed when set down, is some- 
thing seldom seen, This one is designed for that 
purpose, having pasteboard for its foundation. A 
piece of stout pasteboard, twelve inches square, 
is covered with sapphire velvet on one side, and 
with silk on the other. The velvet has a cob-web 
of tinsel all over it, giving a very bright effect. 
The tinsel comes in balls, at fourteen cents a ball, 
and is attached by catching it down with fine white 
cotton; no pattern will be needed forthe tracery, 





STRONG WORK BAG. 


as it should beirregular. The bag is made of soft 
silk, and sewed into the case after the four cor- 
ners have been bent up as seen in the engraving. 


Treatment of the Walls of our Dwellings. 


—_~.>_ 

The materials of which the walls of rooms and 
halls are made, depends upon the taste and means 
of the owner. The housewife, however, has the 
care of them, and should have a word to say about 
their exterior finish. We presuppose them to be 
of plastering of some sort, and even, as to the 
general surface. When walls are to remain simply 
lime-washed, or kalsomined, they are much more 
effective and prettier if left with what the masons 
term a rough finish. On this, the tint of the wall 
shows bright and clear, with effective shadows, 
and it has nothing of the cold hardlook of a very 
smooth surface, or of hard finish. No doubt, the 
healthiest surface that living and sleeping-rooms 
can have, is white-wash or a tinted lime-wash, 
often renewed. We cannotallconveniently white- 
wash the walls oftener than once a year, though 
many, in fact, of our old-fashioned farmer-folks 
adhere to the old custom of regularly cleaning 
house twice, and, as the special healthful effect of 
the lime lasts only a few weeks at most, we should 
not regard this feature to the exclusion of others. 
If one has a mason to do it, only the pictures and 
decorations need be taken from the walls, and the 
carpet or floor covered near them. Rough-finished 
walls are treated with thin lime-washes, tinted of 
any desirable color. The masons, now-a-days, 
have ways of preparing these washes, using dry 
colors inthem. They slake the lime very smooth, 








and thicken it with smooth flour paste, and add 








salt, and perhaps other things to it. It does not 
rub off, nor peel, like kalsomine, nor does it per- 
ceptibly alter the rough surface of the wall. When 
kalsomine is used, the wall, if an old one, must 





NEW FORM OF PIN-CUSHION, 


have all the loose lime well scraped off, and be 
sized thoroughly with glue water, before the wash 
is applied. Kalsomine is made of glue, Paris 
white, and dry color for tinting. In selecting tints 
for parlor, sitting-room, and bedrooms, delicate or 
warm neutral tints should be preferred ; especially 
avoid grays, which are cold colors. <A very little 
yellow ochre, with a little Indian red, burnt umber, 
or burnt sienna, will produce a variety of tints, as 
little off white as you please, which give the room 
a warm, pleasing Jook to the eye, and bring out and 
harmonize colors of carpets, curtains, portieres, <nd 
furniture. Many are fond of dark, strong colors, 
especially for halls, dining-rooms, and libraries, 
Here, instead of light buffs, warm drabs and other 
pale tints, the colors may be reddish-brown, mar- 
roon, golden-brown, olive, steel blue,or green. With 
these some gilt introduced, adds very much to the 
effect. Not long ago, painted walls were much 
used; when flat finished, that is, entirely without 
gloss, the effect was pleasing, but the walls were 
hard to clean, as many paints looked clouded when 
water was applied to wash them; whereas, coated 
with a paint which formed a smooth, glossy sur- 
face, which could be cleaned by being washed or 
wiped off, it was cold, hard, and pleasing to no 
one. So we rarely see them in these days, when 
more attention is paid to esthetic effects. Paper 
is, perhaps, after all the favorite wall covering. We 
have such an almost infinite variety of color and 
style to select from, that nothing is a surer Indica- 
tion of either natural or cultivated good taste, than 
their proper choice. It is well to bear in mind, 
that the paper of a room need not be all of one 
pattern. Some pleasant effects are produced by 
what is called a ** dado’*—like an old-time wains- 


coting—of a different pattern, and sometimes of. 


darker shades of ete same color as the paper of 





SLIPPER CASE. 


the rest of the wall. The old-fashioned simple 
narrow borders have been deepened into friezes, 














for high rooms, twelve to eighteen inches in depth. 
These should not be dark, as they have the effect 
of lowering the ceiling; but if light, and where 
appropriate, some gilt is introduced, and if not too 
broad, aroom can be made to look much higher. 
Another important fact for economical people is, 
that the esthetics of wall paper is quite indepen- 
dent of its price. Many of the cheapest papers 
have delicate tints and pretty,inconspicuous figures, 
and work in admirably with pleasantly contrasting 
dados and friezes, In some modern houses, beau- 
tiful effects have been produced in certain rooms, 
by a revival of the ancient custom of using tapestry 
hangings. Anything suitable for this purpose 
used to be very costly, but now we have tapestries 
of all prices. Furniture sateens, moreens, bro- 
cades, and even ingrain and rag carpets have been 
used. When walls are to be treated in this way, 
they should have strips of wood attached to them, 
wherever it is necessary to tack the material. 
Where figured goods are used, care should be taken 
to match the figures, and to have a border of some 
suitable material at the ceiling. In libraries, din- 
ing-rooms, or halls, a wooden wainscoting of hard 
wood is used, with the material put on plain or in 
box plaits above. A new preparation, called ‘* Lin- 
crusta Walton,” is very handsome, and as hard as He 
wood. It comes in various widths and designs, 

and can be painted to resemble wood or metal. 
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A Serviceable School Bag. 


—>—— 
One of the prettiest and most durable school 
bags is made of a heavy cotton canvas, the material 








































































SERVICEABLE SOHOOL BAG. 


used for awnings. The dark-red and brown, or 

blue and grey striped, are the most serviceable. 

Much labor can be expended on these by working 
fancy stitches with bright worsted, where thestrips — 
join, but for ordinary use, the bright strips are 
pretty enough without that extra work. A bag of ¥ 
medium size will require a piece thirty-one inches 
long and fifteen wide. Cut one end in a deep 
point, to form the flap; fold the remainder to- 
gether, and cut the lower corners rounding. Cut 
two pieces, two and one-half inches wide, and the 
depth of the bag, when folded; round the corners 
on one end, and sew them in the sides to form the 
bag. Stitch a piece of braid flat on the flap, and ~~ 
two pieces together to make a stout handle, the ~ 
length of which will depend upon whether it is for 

a boy or girl. Boys carry their bags with the 

handle over their shoulders, and girls take them on 

their arms. A loopand button keep the strap down. | 
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A Case for Slippers. 


—>— A 

We here illustrate something entirely new in the 
way of a slipper case, which is very odd and pretty. — 
It is made of a strip of light leather, thirty-one by 
eleven inches. The kind required can be found at 
at a shoe-maker’s, ora harness-maker’s store, Have 
the shoe-maker put eyelets in each side of the — 

leather, to within eight inches of the top. Lace 
up the sides with narrow yellow satin © 
with a bow at the top. A cluster of 
flowers are painted on the front of the 
and upon the top part, and eyelets are 
in the upper corner, by which to Sie 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS 





Their Mode of Defense. 
—<>>__ 


“Be careful not to leave the house alone while 
we are gone, boys, you may expect us back at six 
o’clock.’? — “ All right, - father. Good-bye.’’ — 
Be -bye !’? came back from the wagon, as it 
merrily bowled down the lane leading from a com- 
fortable looking farm-house in the eastern part of 
Kansas. The house, 
and land for several 
miles around, belonged 
to Mr. Bolton, a retired 
New York merchant, 
who for the sake of his 
health, had emigrated 
to the far West. His 

‘two sons, William and 
John, were fast be- 
coming skillful farmers. 
Two years had changed 
them from weak, sickly 
children, whose only 
vision of country life 
was Central Park, to 
stout, hearty lads, who 
thought nothing of 
tramping several miles 
a day behind the 
plow. They had be- 
come so well able to 
take care of themselves, 
that Mr. Bolton could 
accompany his wife 
and daughter on their 
monthly shopping ex- 
pedition, withoutdoubt- 
ing for a moment that 
the place would be well 
eared for. It was on 
such an occasion, that 
the events, narrated iu 
our story, took place. 

“You stay at home 
this _ morning,’ said 
William to John, “and 
I will ride over to the 
Johnson’s, and ask 
Harry to spend the 
afternoon with us.’’— 
* All right,’ said John, 
* go ahead, but be back 
as soon as. possible,” 
8o William mounted his 
pony, and disappeared 
in the direction of the 
Johnson’s farm, which 
lay about three miles 
to the south. After 
tending to the chickens 
and cows, John went to 
the lower end of the 
barn-yard, and leoked 
across the fields, ‘half 
expecting to see the 
two boys engaged in 
a@ race, as was their 

-eustom; but he was 
. not prepared for what met his gaze. At a pace 
which they had never dared to attempt before, 

the two boys came dashing over the level fields. 

Both ponies were almost blown, their tongues hung 
out, and their panting increased as they were urged 
_on by repeated shouts from the young riders. Just 


before reaching the gate the two boys dismounted, 


and turning their ponies loose, walked rapidly to- 
- wards John. “ What possessed you to ride in that 
" fashion ?” he asked, half laughing at the distressed 
_ appearance of the two boys. “‘ Indians! Indians!’’ 
‘s cmp William, as he threw himself upon the 

—‘*Where are they ? Did they chase you ?”— 
.” replied Harry Johnson, who had at last. re- 
sd his breath. “As we were fording the Fork 
k, we spied a whole troop riding up the Prairie 
am many ?”’ inquired John, who never 














having seen an Sellen: imnniined them to be some 
sort of hideous monsters. —‘‘There must have 
been at least a dozen, and they will be sure to stop 
here. There is no telling what will happen. Only 
last week I heard of a roving band setting fire to a 
house about fifty miles from Topeka, and carrying 
off two children who were in it at the time.’’— 
‘*Suppose we ride over to your place and get 
help ?”’—“ There wouldn’t be time. We must find 
some plan to frighten them ourselves.”—‘‘I have 
it,”’ exclaimed William, as he sprung up from the 
grass, where he had remained silent during the pre- 








“THEY WERE JUST FORDING THE 
Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


ceding conversation. ‘‘Come to the museum,”’’ so 
saying he disappeared behind the house. The mu- 
seum alluded to by William, was a great collection 
of boxes, covered with netting, in which he had 
deposited, from time to time, various species of 
the insects which infest every farm. One box was 
reserved expressly for grasshoppers. In another 
a fine colony of bumble-bees was thriving, and in 
still another, reposed an innumerable quantity of 
the despised potato beetle. As Harry and John 
reached his side, they found that he had provided 
himself with three large sacks, or bags, into one of 
which he had just transferred the colony of potato 
bugs. The two boys, perceiving his object, pro- 
vided themselves witb similar burdens. In John’s 


case it consisted of a buzzing mass of bumble 
bees. Harry made for the grasshoppers, and de- 
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ae: their frantic leaps, soon swung them over his 
shoulder. ‘‘Now for it, boys, follow me,” said 
William, as he started on a run for the Prairie 
Road. The trio, with their yellow, buzzing, and 
leaping burdens of insects, were cervainly the most 
curiously weaponed army that had ever issued 
forth to encounter the ‘“‘ Red Man of the Forest.”’ 
The Prairie Road, from the Bolton homestead 
to the Fork Creek, was shaded by large trees. 
About midway, however, they had attained an 
enormous growth, and as it was now late in the 
spring, these trees formed an impenetrable barrier 
from the sun. William 
had noticed this, but 
he also observed some- 
thing else. He knew 
from experience, that a 
boy could very easily 
conceal himself among 
the branches, and wit- 
ness all that was going 
on beneath, without 
running much risk of 
detection. To these 
trees he led the way, 
and stopping before one 
of the largest, said to 
John: “Hand me the 
bees, and get up this 
tree as fast as possible.” 
John, with the assist- 
ance of his companions, 
did so, and obtaining 
a firm hold, Jeaned over 
for the bag. ‘‘ Now get 
out of sight, and find 
an opening through 
which you can drop the 
bees when they will do 
the most good,’’ said 
William, as he handed 
them to him. Harry, 
with William’s assist- 
ance, then mounted the 
next tree, and conceal- 
ed himself among the 
foliage. ‘‘Keep still, 
fellows, I see them 
coming. Don’t makea 
motion until you see 
me emptv these bugs 
on them.”? So saying, 
William climbed into 
the third tree, and 
drawing his well-shaken 
beetles up after him, 
crept out on a large 
branch overhanging the 
road. He exposed as 
little of his person as 
possible, and loosening 
the string of his bag so 
as to be in readiness, 
he awaited the approach 
of the unlucky savages. 
They were just fording 
the creek, and seemed 
to be pointing towards 
the Bolton house. With 
grunts of satisfaction, 
which the _ excited 
imagination of boys supposed to something akin 
to war whoops, the Indians reached the sheltered ! 
portion of the Prairie Road. William’s fingers 
trembled violently as he perceived the approach of 
his supposed enemies; but controlling himself 
with agreat effort, he dropped the unfortunate po- 
tato beetles directly on the heads of the first two 
Indians. “Ugh! Ugh!” they exclaimed, as the 
shining pellets struck them on all parts of the 
body. Their horses reared and plunged forwards, 
only to be met by a-well-directed shower of grass- 
hoppers. These proved more puzzling still. For 
potato bugs to drop from one tree, and grass- 
hoppers from another, was something which had 
never before happened to these stalwart braves. 
However, they would doubtless have pusbed on, 
haa not John, in the nick of time, let loose his in- 
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furiated bumble bees. He threw bag and all to 
ground. The bees issuing forth, made for the 
nearest living object, which was, of course, the 
leading Indian. Five or six attached themselves 
to his face, whilst the remainder of the swarm 
made for his companions. This was too much. 
Potato bugs and grasshoppers they might stand, 





Fig. 1.—TREE TRUNKS IN A COAL MINE, 


hut aswarm of bumble bees, thirsting for revenge, 
could not be overcome. Shouting wildly, and 
throwing their arms in all directions, they turned 
their horses, and ignominiously retreated down the 
road, with the bees pursuing in full force. 

‘Talk about fighting Indians, I would like to 
see anyone beat us at it,’ said John, as the three 
boys descended from their perches, and visited the 
scene of the conflict. ‘It was all owing to you, 
John,” said Harry. ‘lf it had not been for the 
bees, they would have kept right on.” Concluding 
that the Indians were too badly frightened to re- 
turn, the boys decided to remain at the house dur- 
ing the afternoon. However, they thought it best 
to have a sentinel to guard against surprises. So 
every hour they took turns in pacing around the 
house. When the shopping party returned in the 
evening, they found the boys eager to tell of their 
adventure. Mr. Bolton laughed heartily at the 
story, and said he had seen a party of forlorn look- 
ing Indians surrounding a drug store in the neigh- 
boring town, and he supposed they, and the ones 
treated so harshly by the boys, were identical. So 
it proved. The band was entirely harmless, and 
very cowardly, They had been totown to purchase 
provisions, and on their return had by chance 
struck the prairie road. Nothing could ever induce 
them to pass that lively tree again. Fora long 
time the boys were plagued about Indian fighting, 
but they agreed with Mrs. Bolton when she said, 
‘‘ They bravely did what they thought best.’’ 


The Doctor’s Talks. 
—_—~_—_ 

I did not quite finish last month what I had to 
say about coal. I told you of the change that is 
now going on, in which living plants, mosses and 
others, are being gradually converted into peat, a 








Fig. 2.—MARKS ON THE TRUNKS. 


substance much like coal in many respects, and 
that the coal,so hard, solid and black, so unlike 
any living thing, was formed from plants. 

HOW DO WE KNOW THIS? 
you will very properly ask. We know it from the 
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the plats themselves, or rather from their remains, 
whieb/are left in and near the coal. When I wasa 
yourgster, I used to take many long tramps 
through the woods, and in other wild places, and 
as that was not the kind of “fun” which many of 
my young associates cared for, my rambles were 
mostly all by myself. When my walks offered 
nothing else of interest, I would 
imagine that I had been ship- 
wrecked and cast ashore, where, 
I did not know, and I would 
amuse myself by looking for 
evidence that the country was 
inhabited, and if any human be- 
ing had been there before me. 
Of course, if I found a scrap of 
: paper, a bit of cloth, ora twisted 
thread, these could only have 
come there through human 
agency. So a chip, or a twig 
that had.been cut rather than 
broken, showed that people, 
more or less civilized, for they, had tools, had 
been there. I did not think thai. this, which I 
did for amusement, would be of any after use to 
me. But in after years, when I was engaged in ex- 
ploring a real wilderness, I found that the halo of 
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Fig. 3.—IMPRESSIONS OF 


observing closely every little thing, was of great ser- 
vice to me, especially when in an Indian country. 


THE VALUE OF EVIDENCE. 


If in going through the woods, you came upon a- 


large stone with a smaller stone near by, and a lot 
of broken and scattered chestnut burrs, you would 
feel as sure that some other boys had been there, 
and had been gathering chestnut burrs, and pound- 
ing them open, as if you had seen them. On the 
frontier, the people call all the marks left by 
Indians in traveling along their trails, “‘ sign.” 
THE “ SIGN’? OF COAL. 


Workmen in the coal mines, and others who 
live in districts where coal is found, often find 
stones which show the most distinct forms of 
leaves, upon which the veins and other markings 
are shown in all their minute details. Figure 3 gives 
you an idea of the general appearance of them. There 
is but one reasonable way to account for these. There 
must have*been plants to produce the leaves, and 
the stone must at one time have been soft, like 
mud. In the coal mines there are found large 
trunks of trees, which have markings on their sur- 
faces. Some of these tree trunks are left standing, 
as shown by Prof. Dana, whose drawing, figure 1, I 
borrow. This gives a portion of a coal mine in 
Nova Scotia, where the stumps, and roots of trees, 
are found in great abundance. The trunks of trees 
frequently found in coal mines, are forty to fifty feet 
high; they are much flattened, as if they had been 
under great pressure, and in that condition are five 
feet broad. The surfaces of these trunks are marked 
by distinct impressions, arranged in a regular manner 
as in figure2. These trunks are called Sigillaria, a 
name from the Latin for seal; the impressions resem- 
bling those made in wax by aseal. Theimpressions 
of leaves are mostly of ferns, and are so distinct 











that naturalists can classify them with as much 
certainty as if they were living. These remains of 
former plants are most abundant outside of, but 
near to the coal. But the coal itself, as black and 
stone-like as itis, shows very distinctly that it is of 
vegetable origin. Most of you are aware that the 
stems and other parts of plants of all kinds, when 





Fig. 4.—COat, Fig. 5.—cgLis IN COAL. 


properly examined by a powerful microscope, are 
found to be made of minute parts; these, whether 
rounded, many-sided like a cell of honey-comb, or 
much longer than wide, are called cells. Every 
part of every plant, is built up ofthese. The cells of 
some plants have markings upon them, and these in 
ferns and in trees of the Pine Family, are peculiar, 
and not found in the cells of other plants. The 
late Professor Bailey, of West Point, discovered 
that by examining a piece of partly 
burned hard coal under the micros- 
cope, he could see the remains of cells 
very distinctly. He took a bit of coal 
from a grate in which the fire had 
gone out, a partly burned piece, which 
*howed a little white ash upon the 
suiface, asin figure 4, Under the 
microsope this showed the remains 
of cells, haying the markings peculiar 
to ferns, as in figure 5; figure 6 shuws 
the same, still more magnified. This 
of itself would be sufficient “sign” 
or evidence, to prove the vegetable 
origin of coal, without the large im- 
pressions and trunks which are so 
abundant. Coal is found far below 
the surface, and there are often great 
deposits of rocks above it. That the 
coal plants once grew upon the sur- 
face of the earth, and in avery dif- 
ferent climate from that now be- 
longing to the places where coal: is 
found, is well established. How the coal was 
covered, and buried so far below the surface, are 
matters upon which men of science are not agreed. 
HARD AND SOFT COALS. 

The mineral coals in general use are divided into 
two great classes : the hard, or atthracite, and the 
soft, or bituminous coals, and of each of these, 
there are several sub-divisions. Anthracite (a 
Greek word for coal) coals, are hard and stone- 
like, and burn without any flame (except a small, 
pale blue one at first). The bituminous coals on 








Fig. 6.—FI@. 5, THE CELLS MORE MAGNIFIED, 


the other hand, are much softer, and burn with an 
abundant, bright flame. When heated in a closed 


vessel these coals give off a gas, that is used for fi- _ 


lumination, coal oils, and a great many other pro~ 
ducts. Some geologists suppose that coals of this 
kind were converted into anthracite by heat, which — 
drove off the volatile portions, Butthis is another 
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matter that is not satisfactorily settled. It is suffi- 
cient for our purpose to know that coal of all kinds, 
so necessary to our comfort both as fuel and a source 
of light, and also, in all probability, petroleum, and 
natural gas, hada similar origin—the plants that 


grew ages and ages aguv. Just think what these 
plants were doing, longer ago than we can conceive. 
They, as they grew, worked into their growth the 
sun’s rays, stored up their heat and light, and kept 
them until you and I should need them this winter, 
to keep us warm, while another portion of this 
“light of other days,” in the petroleum, or kero- 
sene, allows us to enjoy reading our American Agri- 
culturist by this light, which shone upon the earth 
long before man came; yes, and kept it hidden and 
stored away in the rocks until man should need it. 
Who says that this world was not admirably 
planned ? THe Doctor. 


Dressing a Common Clay Pipe. 


One who never saw a pipe dressed up in the man- 











AM OLD “LADY”? MADE FROM A CLAY PIPE. 
in the engraving, ought to try it, and 





“a comical looking old lady it makes. 









I will tell you exactly how this one is ardysed, 80 
that you can amuse your little brother ox sister 
with one like it. First get a common pipe, such as 
are sold fora cent, draw a face on the back part of 
the bowl, sew a bit of white ruching around it, and 


THE EAVES SWALLOWS AND THEIR NEST. 


a piece of white muslin on that, over the bowl of 
the pipe. A cape is sewed on it of the same, and 
a narrow strip on the front for strings. Her dress 
and cape are made of a piece of brown muslin, 
twelve inches long and eight wide ; sew it together 
the length of the pipe, and turn the remainder over 
for the cape ; gather it around the top, and sew it 
on the cap underneath the cape. The umbrella is 
made of a rustic stick and some old black silk ; cut 
several round pieces of it with a hole in the center, 
slip them on the stick, draw them up on it, and 
fasten them in loops to Jook like a closed umbrella. 
Sew this on her dress, underneath her cape, to have 
the appearance of being under her arm; place the 
stem of the pipe in the hole of an empty spool, 
selecting one large enough to make herstand steady. 








Our Native Swallows as Architects. 
—>>——- 


The swallows areremarkably domestic. They do 
not, like most other birds, retire as the country be- 
comes settled, but they meet man more than half 
way, readily accepting what he has to offer them, 
and even modifying theirown habits to conform 
to his. So confiding are these birds, that it is 
not strange that in many countries they are re- 
garded as sacred, and it is believed by the super- 
stitious that ill-luck will befall those who kill them, 
or destroy their nests. The swallows afford a 
marked illustration of the influence of man upon 
the habits of native birds. Those species which 
formerly attached their nests to rocks, under the 
shelter of over-hanging cliffs, and similar places, 
have since civilization has come to their haunts, 
abandoned their former dwelling places, and ac- 
cepted the new state of affairs, by building in 
barns, selecting the eaves, the cornices, and other 
projecting parts of buildings, as places for their 
nests. Living exclusively upon insects, swallows 
are migratory birds, and when the approach of 
cold weather diminishes their food supply, they 
take along flight southward. They return uorth- 
ward in April and May, according to the latitude of 
the locality, when they go to the places they 


the old ones, The swallows take their food on the 
wing, and he must be an indifferent observer of 
nature, who has not enjoyed watching them in 
their rapid and graceful flight as they are engaged 
in pursuit of their prey in the summer twilight. 

The ease and beauty of their movements on the 
wing, are in marked contrast to their awkwardness 
when they alight and attempt to walk. Their acute- 
ness of sight is in keeping with their rapidity of 
flight; one naturalist states, that they can dis- 
tinguish so small an object as an ant, when hovering 
more than three hundred feet above it. ‘The dif- 
ferent species of swallows vary in the manner in 
which they construct their nests. The Bank Swal- 
low, which is the only one of our native swallows 
that does not scek the society of man, contents 
itself with making a tunnel in a sand bank. Being 
social in their habits, it is not rare to find twenty 
or more of their burrows near together. The ex- 
cavation is usually about eighteen inches deep, 
though sometimes it is three or four feet to the 
end, where it is somewhat enlarged, to receive the 
nest of grass, feathers, etc. 
all our swallows, originally bred in banks and in 
hollow trees, and this is the only one that has not 
accepted the advantages offered by civilization. 
The Cliff, or Eaves Swallow (see engraving), con- 
structs its nest under the eaves, cornices, or other 
projecting portions of buildings; in shape, it has 
been likened to a gourd, and to a chemist’s retort 
from which the neck has been broken. It is built 
up of pellets of mud, which are stuck together 
by the viscid saliva of the birds. A lining of 
feathers and dry grass is provided to receive the 
eggs. This swallow is not so far advanced in the 
art of architecture as the Barn Swallow, which has 
learned to strengthen its house, which is built of 
similar materials, by working into it fine, dried 
grass, which serves the same purpose as hair in 
mortar. The Purple Martin, which is properly a 
swallow, and some others; accept the provisions 
made for them in the form of bird-houses, boxes 
of various kinds, and other special shelters. 
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Decorated Perfumery Bottles. 


Very common bottles can be transformed into 
pretty ornaments for the dressing table, with very 
little trouble or expense. This is just the kind of 
fancy work that tittle girls like to do, as it is really 
only dressing dolls. Cleanse the bottle thoroughly, 
and have a new cork fitted toit. Procure a little 
china head at the toy store, and fasten it upon the 
cork; the cloak or shawl is fastened around its 
neck, and a little cap on its head. The skirt is 
sewed around the neck of the bottle, so that it con- 
ceals the whole ofthat. The cork can be readily 
drawn out by the head. The style of dress can be 
very elaborate or quite plain; it is pretty to have 
the dress correspond with the color of the covering 





DECORATED PERFUME BOTTLES, 


of the dressing table, on which she is to stand. A 
black silk or satin suit made to imitate a gossamer, 





formerly occupied, and build new nests, or repair 





with an umbrella of black paper, is quaint looking, 


It is supposed that, 
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Profitable Employment for Juveniles. 


We continue to have large numbers of responses 
td the little announcement in the November and 
December number for Juveniles, There are to-day 
yery many boys and girls working for the American 
Agriculturist, thereby securing valuable Premiums, 
which are offered; others are working for cash 


commissions, and making very handsome returns 


for themselves. Write for full particulars, and 
we will send you everything that is necessary 
for canvassing among your friends. 


pacino << 


How to Utilize a Fungus, 
FITZ-JAMES FITCH. 
a 

The ‘ Doctor’s Talk’? in the November Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, interested me. The Polyporus 1 
was acquainted with in my boyhood days—fifty 
years agone. Manyof them I severed from dead 
trees or decaying logs, cut off, or 
“‘squared’’ the edge that was next 
the tree, bored two holes (for screws 
er nails) diagonally through the 
corner formed by the underside (as 
it grew) of the fungus and the 
squared edge, and thus prepared 
put them up for, or gave them to 
my, mother, sisters, and other boys’ 
sisters, for brackets. One of them 
did duty as a pin-cushion in my room 
for years. This fungus served me 
well to keep fire, and touch cff my 
boys’ cannon, as I fired minute guns 
at sun-rise and sun-set, on many 
Fourths of July. We called it 
““touch-wood;’’ if it is not the 
veritable article so-called, it served 
the same purpose, in retaining fire— 
burning slowly without a blaze—that 
the ‘‘spunk’’ prepared from it, 
mentioned by the Doctor, did. 

It was not until twenty-five years 
later, that I came to know this fungus 
well. In going up to the old ‘‘ Cats- 
kill Mountain House,” I found a 
beautiful specimen growing upon a 
dead hemlock tree, broke it there- 
from, offered it to one of the ladies 
of our party, promising, when it be- 
came dry, to prepare it for use asa 
bracket. Some weeks, or months 
after, [ fulfilled my promise, and 
in doing s0, sawed off ihe underside 
of the fungus, which was to be the 
top of the bracket, and with a stiff 
bristle brush removed the sawdust. To my sur- 
prise, after a thorough brushing, the whole sawed 
surface, appeared to the eye and touch like rich, 
seal-brown, silk velvet. It was, I think, the most 
beautiful specimen that I have ever seen. The 
piece sawed off I immediately converted into a 
cross to stand upon the bracket, and gave it to the 
lady. When I last met her, buta few years ago, 
she told me they were stillin her room, and as beau- 
tiful as ever. This discovery was a revelation to 
me, and for years after I rode, at no slow pace, the 
fungus hobby. 1 gathered them in large numbers 
from a variety of trees, and made many pretty 
things of them, such as crosses, small picture 
frames, toy what-not’s, etc. 

I found the fungi growing upon different kinds 
of trees, varying nearly as much as the wood of the 
trees from which they were taken, not only in 
color, but in grain and fibre. For instance, those 
found upon the hemlock, are of various shades of 
brown; those growing upon the beech and maple, 
are also brown, but generally of a lighter shade; 
while those taken from the birch are, in color, buff 
of various shades. Thegrain of the birch fungus is 
very beautiful; it resembles, in a marked degree, 
the grain of veneering sawed from the large knots 
or excrescences grown upon forest birches, which 
equal in beautythe French walnut. The fibre of 
this fungus is less woody, and more cork-like, than 
of any that I have examined. [There are several 
species of Polyporous, and the differences mentioned 











by our correspondent, are no doubt due to the fact 
that he was working with different species.—Ep. ] 

One of my most successful experiments, was in 
covering the wooden seat of a rustic chair, for in- 
door use, with veneers, about one-fourth of an inch 
in thickness, sawed from fungi, and showing the 
greatest dissimilarity in color and shade. These 
were fastened on with glue, and small brads coun- 
ter sunk in the porous, velvety surface. The pieces 
were as unlike in shape and color, as the pieces in 
a crazy quilt. When completed, by accident, not 
design, it resembled very closely a leopard’s skin, 
and was often mistaken for that by those seeing it 
from a little distance. 

About twenty years ago, while in Sullivan County, 
trout fishing, I found growing upon a dead hem- 
lock, a fungus, the greatest diameter of which was 
two feet, and above and attached to it, was another, 
eighteen inches in diameter. A small hemlock, an 
inch or so in thickness, was growing through, or 
rather had been surrounded by, the two fungi. 


PICTURE FRAME OF FUNGUS. 


These I used as shelves in a rustic what-not, that 
now holds a place in a lady’s parlor, and is greatly 
admired forits intrinsic beauty, as wellas for its be- 
ing the handiwork of an amateur. From a piece 
sawed from the underside of one of these fungi, Icut 
out a picture frame, from which the illustration was 
drawn. A section of the small hemlock is seen in it. 

Each year’s growth of a fungus is indicated by 
a seam, ora thin layer of a substance differing ma- 
terially from that on either side of it. In sawing 
through the fungus transversely (i ¢., across the 
the pores), several of these seams will have to be 
cut across obliquely—the number will depend upon 
the age and size of the fungus—these will be seen 
to resemble the finest and thickest silk-velvet, and 
give to the material clouding and marking, not un- 
like that seen in moire antique. Boys, and even 
naturalists, will find the study of this branch of 
the fungus family (which is a large one), interesting. 

Krep THE MANURE Warm.—When the manure 
pile is frozen, decomposition is arrested and the 
manure remains in its raw condition through the 
winter, and becomes not fit for use until the crops 
are past the stage when they could make it availa- 
ble, while if decomposition goes on steadily, the 
manure is ready for use in the spring, and furnishes 
the crops with plant food at the very time when 
they are in most need of it. Manure should there- 
fore be kept hot, by putting it in compact heaps and 
turning these over whenever they begin to cool off. 





































































Gasoline Stoves.—Wm. Jobuston, Clark - 
Co.. Dakota. Question; ‘‘Are gasoline stoves safe?” 
Answer; Yes—as safe as guns, gun-powder, and bear- 
traps, They are safe enough if handled with sufficient 
care,and the fact that they must be handled very care- 
fully, makes them the safer, Gung even are safe play- 
things in safe hands, but such stoves are no playthings. 4 

A Grass from Arkansas.—M. Heilos, . 

Logan Co., Ark., sends a specimen of the Finger-spiked 
Broom-Grass, Andropogon furcatus, (A. provincials of 

some authors), a tall, coarse grass, which in some wes- 

tern localities forms the bulk of the “ prairie hay.” This 

is a coarse, tall grass, often five feet high, and is own q 
brother to the well-known ‘Broom-sedge” of the -. 
Southern Staces. Notwithstanding its coarse and un- ; yy 
promising appearance, a correspondent in Dakota in- 

forms us, that it ‘makes hay of a very good qnality.” 





Heifers’ First Calwes. — David R. 
Sword, Allegheny Co., Pa.—There is no reason why you 
should not raise the heifer calf of an Alderney heifer ° 
twenty-three months old. Heifers’ first calves are often E 
small, but they have the whole world to grow in, and it E 
is well they do not do too much of their growing before 4 
they are born. They become good-sized cows, and a 
sometimes even large-sized ones, Never raise any but 1 
a full-blooded ball calf, whether of a heifer oran old cow. 





Drain Pipes Used as Culverts.— “ 
“CO,” Nashville, Tenn. You can safely use common six- cE 
inch glazed drain pipe in hard ground,when covered with : 
eighteen inches of earth, well packed. Even well burned 5 
tiles will answer a good purpose in such ground; they 
should, however, be laid deeper, and the carth well 
settled and rammed. In soft ground, heavy wagons will 
disturb the ground deeper than two feet, and in such 
places, a culvert so liable to breakage ought not to be 
laid. Two or three glazed drain pipes may be used to 
carry the water of a considerable brook under a road, or 
cart path, being placed side by side, but not touching. 

Value off Hen Manure.—“W. R. H.,” 
New Brunswick, N. J.—The average value of hen ma- 
nure, which has been simply kept by itself in barrels, ie 
not great, say twelve dollars to fifteen dollarsa ton, or 
sixty to seventy-five centsa hundred. If it is collected 
for your own use, compost it under cover with twice or 
thrice its bulk of fine swamp muck, sprinkling the heap 
with a weak solution of copperas (sulphate of iron), or 
plaster. If forsale, dust the boards under the roosts 3 
Gaily with plaster (land plaster, or Gypsum), preserve we 
in barrels, and before it is scraped up for barrelling, ae 
sprinkle with copperas water. This will probably doubie a 
its value and add very little to the weight, so that if the 4 
value of the season’s product is tested by analysis, you 
will get a satisfactory price—much better than if it had 
been simply barrelled, as is customary. Ef 





Management of Young Colts.—A 
Reader wishes to know how to rear and train a colt. 
This is an important question. A colt should be as 
carefully trained as a child. It isas truly susceptible of 
education, and its training should begin when it is very 
young.. The first thing to be done is to gain its confi- ; 
dence and affection. A colt three months old, will kick a4 
outon the first suspicion of danger, with the greatest i 
vigor; if it does this two or three times, it is a spoiled a 
and a dangerous animal. It should be approached with 
caution, and never without being spoken to, so that it 
may never be frightened. It should be petted in every 
way, handled first cautiously, and then frequently all 
over ; regularly brushed ; its feet lifted ; its limbs rubbed; 
its mouth opened, and so on, until you can do anything 
you please with it. Sugar will do wonders with a colt. 
A few pieces given from the pocket will teach it tocome 
at call, and to follow its owner anywhere, even into a 
house. But the morsel should never be drawn back ine 
teasing way. The feeding should be regular‘and good. 
Oats is the only grain that should be fed. Corn is not 
good, and timothy or orchard grass hay should be given. 
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Ix Buckwheat Straw Injurious? 
—"B.H. B.,” thinks it is dangerous to use buckwhcat 
straw for littering sheep and pigs. This is a matter that 
can only be decided by experience. We have always 
grown more or less buckwheat, and this year have forty 
acres of it, because it is very casily grown, and is a valu- 
able grain for feeding. At one cent a pound (fifty cents 
a bushel), it is a cheap food, and is perfectly healthful if 
ground with an equal quantity of corn, and given with 
cut hay to horses, We have used the straw freely for 
litter for all sorts of stock, and have never found it in the 
least hurtful. In some cases the straw may perhaps have 
been eaten, and as it is not nutritious food, it may then 
have done injury by producing indigesticn. ’ 


Cauliflowers were never so fine and so 
cheap as they have beer in the New York market the 
past fall. The celebrated cauliflower districts of Long 
Islahd have sent in their products in great profusion. 
A barre! of caulifiowers, so Jarge that in some seasons 
they would bring fifty cents each, could be bought for 
one dollar and twenty-five cents, and even as low as one 
dollar. It was a rare sight to see the wagons of the 
streot venders, piled up with cauliflowers, any one of 

* which would, afew years ago, have taken a premium at 
a fair. It may have been a poor season for the growers, 
but the unfortunate dwellers in crowded tenement 
houses have been able to enjoy a luxury, ordinarily con- 
fined to the wealthy. This isa world of compensations. 





Eveners for Equalizing the Draft. 
—Wnm. Johnston, Clark Co., Dakota. If horses are to 
pull in equal proportion to their weight, the evener must 
be adjustable, so that each horses’ end shall be in the in- 
verse ratio of his weig't, ascompared with the weight 
of his mate. Thus suppose the two horses weigh a ton, 
two thousand pounds, and that the evener is forty inches 
from one eye or bolt-hole to the other. We may say that 
this is fifty pounds tothe inch. Soif one horse weighs 
eight hundred (that is sixteen inches), and the other, 
twelve hundred (that is twenty-four inches), the light 
horse will have the twenty-four inch end, and the heavy 
One the sixteen inch end, and then each will draw in pro- 
portion to his weight. 

Sending Insects.—A small tin box re- 
cently came to us by mail, without any mark to indicate 
its contents. As soon as it was opened, two very lively 
wasps took wing, and flew away. It is not necessary to 
send insects alive ; they are apt to injure one another 
and themselves. Before sending, they should be killed. 
Beetles and some other insects may be killed by drop- 
ping them into a wide-mouthed bottle containing whis- 
key or, what is better, alcohol. The heat of boiling 
water will kill all insects very quickly. A tin box con- 
taining them may be set in boiling-hot water, or these 
and other boxes may be set fora short time in a mod- 
erately heated oven. When the insects are dead, they 
should be packed in a tin, wooden, or other box that will 
not be crushed in the mail (never in bottles) ; some cot- 
ton should be placed in the box with them, to prevent 
injury from their rattling about in it. 

A Grub Injures His Onions. — 
O. Holt, Norfolk Co., Va., sends usa grab of which he 
says: ‘They are very destructive, cutting off the roots 
of onions and other plants.’’ An examination shows 
the insect to be the well known white grub, the larva of 
Lachnosterna fusca, the common May Beetle or June Bug, 
also called Dor Bug. The grubs live in the ground for 
three years, and feed upon almost all kinds of roots, 
from those of the most delicate plants to those of young 
fruit trees in tho nursery. In each neighborhood the 
beetles are very abundant each third year. They should 
be destroyed by means of a trap, made by setting a lamp 
or lantern in a vessel in which there isa few inches of 
water, upon the surface of which isa film of kerosene. 
Fall plowing or spading will expose many of the grubs, 
and the fowls should be allowed to pick them up. 





Hien Lice.—Black Mites.—E. E. Lind- 
say, Fayette Co., Texas, writes: ‘*The mites! The 
mites! What shall I do? They torment me, andI believe 
are actually killing my chickens.’—First. Give your 
chickens a dusting-box under cover, which must contain 
fine, dry soil, or road dust, with some slaked lime (say a 
pailful of dry, slaked lime to two bushels, or one barrel 
of dust), some wood ashes, if you have them, and add a 
pound of flowers of sulphur, more or less, to the bushel. 
This will make the mites very uneasy, and most of them 
Will leave the fowls. After a few days they should be 
compelled to roostin a well cleansed and white-washed 
house, the roosting poles of which have been well 
greased at the ends with a mixture of one part sulphur, 
one part tar, and four parts grease. The first night the 
fowls are put on the roosts, grease them under the 
wings, about the head, and about the tail, with the same. 








Swamp Muck.—H. W. Layman, Portage 
Co., O. The best way for you to handle your muck for 
applying to corn next spring, is to dig as much as you 
can this winter. Begin at a low point, where yon can 
drain the water out of the trench as you dig, and keep 
surface water from getting in. Throw out in heaps by 
the side of the ditch to drain and freeze. Ifyou havea 
hard bottom, you can dig your ditch eight feet wide; you 
can haul out through the ditch byand by. Tle frost and 
weather help to crumble it. When dry enongh, haul out 
and compost in the field, either with lime, or with fresh, 
heating manure, making layers four to six inches thick, 
either whitening each layer well with the lime, or 
spreading ona layer of stable manure. Do not use both 
lime and manure. They are sworn enemies. In May 
you may spread the limed muck with fresh yard manure 
at the same time, and plow them in together. 





Arve Artificial Fertilizers Profit- 
able ?—This question depends upon circumstances, 
and chiefly how they are used. In general, the use of 
commercial (not artificial) fertilizers is profitable. The 
exceptions are, when from a dry season the crops have 
not been able to make them avuilable; when they have 
been used too sparingly ; or, when special kinds, such 
as contain but one element—nitrates for instance—have 
been used. There are cases too, in which a special fer- 
tilizer, such as gypsum, nitrate of soda, or phosphate cf 
lime has been found very useful. The most certain test 
is experience. Try a small quantity, for instance three 
hundred to five hundred pounds upon one acre, appor- 
tioning it in varying quantities on parts of the acre, and 
note the results. It is in this way that a farmer can 
learn a good deal from the best experimental farm he can 
learn from, and that is his own. 





Night Soil in Florida.—‘A Subscri- 
ber’? asks, how it will answer “to add the hen compost, 
and everything else that will make manure,” to the con- 
tents of the vault of an out-house. It would be better 
to clear out the vault, and compost its contents with dry 
muck, if it can be had, or woods’ earth, or even dry 
garden soil. The poultry droppings may be added to the 
heap, but we should prefer to keep them by themselves 
as a special application to plants that need stimulating. 
Having emptied the vault, provide a stock of dry muck, 
or dry earth not sand), and a@ scoop or small shovel. 
Each time a deposit is made in the vault, it should be 
covered with the earth or other absorbents, and no slops 
should be emptied into the vault. This will prevent un- 
pleasant and unhealthy exhalations, and the contents of 
the vault will be in a condition to be easily handled. 





Grasses from Texas.—B. C. Rhome, 
Wise Co., Tex., sends us two grasses, which he says 
have recently appeared on his stock farm, and are in- 
creasing each year. The specimen, with several much 
flattened heads, is Bromus unioloides. This grass, a 
native of your State, was introduced into Europe twenty 
or more years ago as Schrader’s Bromus, Bromus Schra- 
deri, from Australia, as the most wonderful of all forage 
plants. About the same time, the same grass was in- 
troduced into Georgia and neighboring States as ‘ Res- 
cue Grass,” it being claimed, that it would rescue the 
old fields from their impoverished condition. The other 
grass with a solitary head, thickly beset with awns, or 
“bearded,” is Hordeum pratense. It affords food for 
cattle when young. but when ripe is a nuisance. Its 
long beards fasten themselves to the wool of sheep and 
to the coats of other animals, causing much annoyance. 





Apples in England.—Our correspond- 
ente, J. C. Houghton & Co., of Liverpool, Eng., and 
their representative in New York, Otto G. Mayer, have 
kindly furnished us with almost daily reports of the 
sales by auction of American apples in England. The 
latest prices quoted, up to the time of our going to 
press, are: 


Baldwins, 98. to 11s. | Golden Russets, 18s. to 14s. 


Northern Spies, 9s. to 10s. 


Greenings, 88. to 9s. 6d. 
Newtown Pippins,10s. to 27s 


Seeks, 9s. 

At the same time the sales at Glasgow were: 
Baldwins, 118. to 12s. | Spies, 10s. to 11s. 

Greenings, 10s. to 1le. 

In all the reports, the Newtown Pippin maintains the 
same superiority in price over other varieties, that is 
indicated above. Some shipments are reported as 
‘* wasty,”’ which means, that the fruit decayed on the 
passage. This, in the case of Canada fruit, was due to 
the injudicious shipments of fall varieties. 





Filtering Cider through Sand.— 
Fine sharp sand, well washed previously, is an excellent 
material for filtering, and it islargely used in cider and 
vinegar manufactories. If ‘* W. R.” will make a wooden 
frame sixteen inches square andtwelve inches deep, and 
tack very firmly around the bottom a piece of flannel, and 
lay upon this eix inches of sand,resting it upon cross sticks 


SEE PAGES 35, 36, and 37 FOR MATTERS OF UNUSUAL INTEREST. 





over @ funnel to catch the drip, and arrange this under a 
barrel of fresh cider,so that a smal) stream can drain 
through as fast as it 1s supplied, the cider will be quite 
clear, and wiil lose much of its dark color. The cask 
of clear cider should then be closely bunged, and set away 
inacoolcellar, If a pint of pure salad oil be poured in 
before the cask is closed, it will spread in a film all over 
the cider, and effectually seal it from contact with air. 
Cider managed in this way will keep for years, and 
will be just what it is called—“ apple wine.” 





Trouble with Potatoes.—A.F.Chaffee, 
Otsego Co., N. Y., sent us some potatoes, badly injured 
by having holes eaten in them, together with the crea- 
tures that did the mischief. The holes were made by an 
Julus, one of the millipeds, or Thousand-legs, not a 
true insect, but a myriapod. Mr. C. states, that about 
one-third of his crop is so eaten, as to be quite worth- 
less, and scarcely a potato entirely escaped their at- 
tacks. Several of his neighbors are troubled in the 
same manner. Our correspondent naturally wishes to 
know how to get rid of this pest, and asks, if an applica- 
tion of lime will be of use. In England, where they 


, are called “snake millipeds,” they appear to be moro 


abundant than with us; applications of soot and nitrate 
of soda, and watering the soil with limo “water, have 
been tried, but without much success. In gardens, they 
have been trapped, by placing a piece of carrot just bo- 
low the surface, which has a stick inserted in it, to show 
where it is, and toliftit by. If any of our readers have 
been successful in ridding the soil of these pests, we 
shall be glad to hear from them. 





Animal Ailments, 


Winter isan exacting season upon live stock, not neces. 
sarily by any means, but because of the neglect of theij 
owners, Cold weakens the vitality of an animal very 
much, and lays a foundation fordisease. When spring 
comes, the effects of poor feeding are seen in the gaunt 
frames, too weak to rise up; the hide-bound skin; the 
cough, and the deadly black leg. Wemight mention the 
prevalent * horn ail.” and ‘‘tail ill,” both serious disor. 
ders, but very wrongly named, as they are merely the ef. 
fects of genéral debility, resulting from poor feeding, and 
want of care. 

Horn Ail, 
so-called, consists of a feverish condition of the system, 
and a low vitality, accompanied by irregular circulation, 
which produces alternate heat and chill of the extremi- 
tives. The digestive organs are out of order, and the 
brain, the center of the nervous system, suffers greatly. 
The head is in a condition of congestion at one time, and 
in a state of anemiaat another, The horns are part of 
the skull, and the hollow cores are lined with a sensitive 
vascular membrane, counected with the frontal sinuses. 
When the brain is congested, the whole head is hot, the 
eyes weep, the nose is dry, and of course the horns appear 
hot to the touch, being so closely conected with the 
skull. But the disease is not in the horns, or in the head; 
it is in the stomach, as any person can realize whose 
stomach is out of order, and who his a “ sick headache,"’ 
from a bilious condition of the system. The remedy is 
then not to pour turpentine into the “ars, or upon the 
head and set it on fire, or bore through the borns into the 
very sensitive cores, but to relieve the stomach and liver, 
by a liberal dose of physic, a quart of raw lingeed oil, or 
twenty-four ounces of Epsom salts, and followit with 
some comforting messes of warm bran mash. 

66 Wail E119 
is another reflex result of a poor condition of the anima), 
in which this extremity suffers. The above remarks ap- 
ply to this casetoo, and an excellent remedy is preven- 
tion, by good care and generous feeding. 

Black Leg. 

By and by, when winter is nearly over, and the young 
cattle begin to feed on the dead grass of the first bare 
spots, or the first green herbage in wet, warm places, 
some will be found limping about, lame in the shoulder 
or the hip to-day, and to-morrow, dead in the field or 
yard. If one passes the hand over the skin of the sick 
animal, the lame quarter will be found puffed up and a 
crackling, rustling sound will be heard. After death 
these spots will be black and bloody, asif the flesh had 
been bruised to a jelly. The liveris soft and rotten, and 
the spleen is black, and like clotted blood. This is an- 
thrax fever; the bloody murrain, or black quarter, which 
is the most deadly disease of cattle. There is no time 
for any remedy; prevention is the only safeguard, and 
just nowis the time for this. Feed the young animals 
well. Do not turn them into the fields to pick up rub- 
bish. Give a regular dose of a tablespoonful ofa mixture 
of one pint of molasses, four ounces of sulphur, and two 
ounces of cream of tartar, every morning, as soon as the 
weather begins to get warm, and give them as much salt 
as they will take voluntarily from this time forward. 
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ONE TRIAL OF CHILDREN’S SHOES 
with the 
TRAD: 


<A.S.T.C®> 


BLACK TIP ON THEM, will convince 
Parents of their VALUE. 


An Old and World-Renowned 
Remedy for the 
RELIEF AND CURE OF 

| Coughs, 
Colds, 











AND ALL 


Indispensable to Speakers 
and Singers. 


For sale, only in boxes, by ail 
Medicine dealers. 


Wt"cc LO-SWISS 

CONDENSED MILK, 
MILKMAID BRAND. 

Economical and convenient for all 


kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 


Report of J adores. 


SIGNED BY GROUP JUDGES. 




















Oct. 14th, 1885. 
The undersigned group judges have ex- 
amined the article described hereon and 
recommend it for award for the following 
reasons : 


As a Washing Compound, 


“PEARLINE” 


HAS NO EQUAL. 
AWARD MEDAL. 


J. P. BARNUM 

J. WEIR 

N.S. WILLDIGG 

M. G. TOMPKINS, Sec’y. 


THE ACCURATE WATCH S40. 


See page 219, May number. 
Cc. C. CUMMINGS, 88 Dey Street, New Yorx. 


ox whlt MARRS) 


Signed 








—THE— 


ECLIPSE Umbrella. 


The Silk on these Um- 
brellas is a prime quality 
; of all Boiled Twilled Silk; 
they have choice selectec 
natural Sticks, are made 
on Paragon Frames, and 
have neatly fitted Silk 
cases. PRICE, $4.00. 

ELIX F. DADS, 
Manufacturer of Umbrellas 
and Parasols. 

8065 BROADWAY, 

NrEw YORK CIry. 









Charles A. Green, editor of ‘ Green’s 
Fruit Grower,” pens: * We are always glad 
“to recommend the ‘ACME’ Pulverizing 
*; Harrow, Clod Crusher & Leveler, We use 
“it more than any other tool on the farm, 

and we use no other Harrow.” 

See advertisement on another page 41, 
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Capital, $750,000. 
Farm Mortgages. 


PAYABLE BY HALF-YEARLY 


Six 


fy Address 


Yu VOC Ce 
Kony. 


Estey Oren G 
RATTLEBORO VI. 


is) 


Vfl PY Pd 


sixes ESTEY ORGANS have been favorites for years. No Organ is constructed with more care, 
even to minutest detail. Skilled judges have pronounced its tone full, round, and powerful, com- 
bined with admirable purity and softness. Illustrated Catalogues sent free. 


Ey. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE (0.8 


(f: 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
10,994 Mortgages negotiated, aggregating 
Amount of Interest and Principal paid on day of Maturity, 





Surplus, $100,000. 
Interest Guaranteed. 
GUARANTEED COUPONS AT 
IN NEW YORK. 


$7,223,800 
4,118,272 


er cent. Real Estate Mortgage Bonds, principal and interest FULLY 
GUARANTEED. Security SEVEN fold. For sale at our New York Office. 
{2” SEND FOR PAMPHLET FORMS AND TESTIMONIALS. 29 
J, B. WATKINS L, M. CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 Broadway. 








Traction Engines 


nly Engines where the power is practically and 
successful y Eo to the four truck ‘wheels. Exceeds all 
other Traction Engines in pullingand steering through mud 
holes, sand, or any soft or uneven ground, or on any road, 
Is the result accumulated from a third of a century of 
study and practical experience in the manufacture of 


Portable, Agricultural, & Stationary Steam Engines. 


With determined policy to build only the BEST MACHINERY 
from the BEST MATERIALS, and in the BEST MANNER OF CON- 
STRUCTION, and with continued improvements, have at- 
tained the HIGHEST STANDARD in excellence of workman- 
ship, simplicity of design, and capacity of power. 

In addition to our STANDARD ENGINES we now offer the 
first RoaD ENGINE which has the Traction Power practically 
and efficiently applied to the four truck wheels, and while 
so applied to each wheel independently, the forward axle is 
under full control of the steering ae. 

Descriptive catalogue will be sent on application. 


WOOD, TABER & MORSE, 
Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y. 


_ AND NOT 
WEAR OUT. 





==BIRCH'S 


WILL WIND 
by watchniakers. By mail, 2%c. Circulars 
SOLD free. J. S. BIRCH 4 CO., 88 Dey St., N. Y. 


You are Not Satisfied 








with your Window Fastener. Try Leische’s 
Burglar-Proof Sash Lock and Automatic 
my Winiow Holder and YOU WILL BE. 
p> Made of Malleable Iron and cannot be 
broken. Equalin all respects to cords and 
weights, and at one-tenth the cost. Can be applied witha 
screw-driver by any handy person. Sample complete for 
one window mailed upon receipt of 10 cts. Town Rights 
Given away. Write and Secure Territory. 
J. R. CLANCY, Syracuse, N. Y. 








leading kinds; true to name, seed, corn, crate and 
baskets, Catalogues free, telling what to plant. 
. W. HALL, Marion Station, Md. 


SG ere tins eras ail the 








IMMERMAN’S ILLUSTRATED MONIrHLY MAGA- 

‘4 ZINE. Devoted to the Household, In-door and Out-door 
Amusements. $1.50 a year. On trial four months for 20 cents. 
Address, CLINTON S. ZIMMERMAN, Pub,, Columbus, O. 








A CONVENIENT 


WORK OF ART 


FOR OFFICE, LIBRARY, OR PARLOR. 


The Columbia Calendar for 4886. 


A truly artistic and elegant work in Chromo [enous hy. 
Every day of the year upon a separateslip, with quotations 
from leading publicrtions and prominent personages, inter- 
esting both to the general public and to the cycler. The 
calendar proper is mounted upon heavy board, upon which 
is exquisitely executed in water-color effect,a charming 

lar 





combination of cycling scenes. In orderto familiarize the 
public with the benefits of cycling, we will send this calen¢ 
hey is in every way equal, if not superior to those sold 
or $1), oocerey pa~ked, on receipt of 24 cents in stamps 
to pay for packing and postage. 
THE POPE M’P’G CO., 
591 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


H.W.JOHNS’ 
ASBESTOS: , 
LIQUID PAINTS. 


in mple Cards and 

Structural Decoration” sent free by mail. 
H. W. JOHNS M’F’G CO., 87 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 

175 Randolph St., Chicagoy 170 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, 


t#™~ Send for Circular descriptive of Asbestos Plastic 
Stove Lining. 


Three Articles of Great Value to the Farmer. 


1.. Dick’s Cornstalk Cutter 
and Splitter—Prepares stalks so 
that “re particle will be eaten with a 

he cut shows the large fly 
wheel with knife and slitters. 
Trium 














a EE Siren 
— 70 Cortlandt Street, hay 


STUDEBAKER Se rect 


SxerIns, Truss AXLEs, SLOPE- 
the world. New Catalogues. Chi 


SHOULDER Spokes, the best in 
cago 
State-st. STUDEBAKER Bros. Mra.Co., South 





» 233 
Ind, 

The new Repository and Carriage Fac- 
tory on Michigan Avenue will: be the 
largest and finest in the World. 
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Will be mailed F ER -~ and too stomers of 
last without ordering it. tains about ‘180 pages . 
600 i phe ena eay ogee La ng accurate desc’ EVEGETABL wale 


lanting all varieties o LE 
and cod, FLOWER SEEDS, BUL foe 
Arg to Market F nag for it. 


D. WN mM. ERRY & co., Detroit, Michigan. 


3 ardenSeeds 


Are now, after 100 years, still ae, poet as the standard, 
Splendid’ Tilustrated Guide, contain! aie name of nearly 
every Aion of merit, both new and. mit with full directions 
for cultivati »n, two full- -page colored plates, and nearly 
other illustrations, ma'led to any address on receipt of two 
stamps. Great Inducements and Splendid Premi- 
ums offered. If youarea Granger or Market Gardener, 
mention it, ard we willsend > awd Special List, prepared ex- 
pressly for that purpose. Addr 


SHAKER SEED CO., 
MT. LEBANON, N. Y. 


... A cool soil is what oats Gelignt in; and 
‘this grain may be put on Corn stubble 
‘ without plowing by using the ‘ ACME” Pul- 
[verizing Harrow, Clod Crusher & Leveler, 
“Its use will enable the farmerto sow oats 
= fr.m ten days to two weeks carlier Seas it 
he waits until the soil is dry enough to plow 
‘and ten days saved, may easily doubie the 
“crop of oats or spri ng wheat. 
See advertisement on page 4i. 


ibley’s Tested Seed 


Catalogue free - emication.. Send for it. 
HIRA & CO., 











Rocuester, Ne i AND CHIcAgo, Inu. 


OUND GARDEN SEED 


mall Fruit Plants, Potatoe 


Lou PPing Fea Lo ype Stock Superior. Prices 
a o sen ur 
a, yo pe or wi Free Catalogue, 
FRANK FORD & SON, Ravenna. Ohio. 














MAY KING, 


Best Strawberry. 


EARLY CLUSTER, Best Blackberry. 


E All other small fruits. Peach, Pear, Apple, 
aon Cherry and other trees. Catalogue free. 
= OHN 8. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


a eee ot nes ODrenOws, 5. J. 

PARRY AND MAY KING STRAWBERRY 

JOHN mAas AND FORD’S LATE WHITE PEACH, 
MET, KEIFFER, LECONTE PEAR. 

All itian of fruit treesand small fruit plants. Two hun 
dredacres in Nursery. Established over fift rears. Cata- 
logue and price list free. JO ERI 

Fairview Nurseries, 


500,000 “staaweennics. 
300,000 Raspberries & Blackberries, 


oldand new varieties. Headquarters for Wilson Jr. Black- 

berry, root cuttiiigs, Saeey and May King Strawberries, 

Hansell and Maribero Raspberries. Fine stock of Fruit 

Trees, = Sree and Gooseberry vines. Catale e Free. 
Addre CH ANDERSON, 

(brookign Nursery), Office, 229 W. Pratt St. , Baltimore, Md. 


GEORCE FREESE, BOCOTA, 


EXPORTER OF 


OAGHIDS, BULBS, SEEDS, ETC., 


from ‘he U.8.of Columbia, South aciaandle First class 
refereaces given. Correspondence in English, German, 
French or Spanish. 


ebeatene. Sy. J. 





+=: TREES, BULBS, ‘PLANTS, SEEDS, BNO, 
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Our Seed Warehouses, the largest in 
New York, are fitted up with every ap- 
pliance for the prompt and carcful 
filling of orders. 





6 cts. (in stamps) to cover posta 


PETER 

















oir i MILLION GARDENS) 
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Our Catalogue for 1886, of 140 pages, containing colored plates, descriptions and illustrations 
of the NEWEST, BEST and RAREST SEEDS and PLANTS, will be mailed on receipt of 


HENDERSON & CO. * &37,cortanst st. j 








Our Green-house Establishment at 
Jersey City is the most extensive in 
Million 


America, Annual Sales, 214 


































tICE-LIST 0 


and Garden " free. 


LOVETT’S GUIDE TO FRUIT CULTURE 


Isa book of OVER 60. PAGES, with ILLUMINATED COVER 
embellished with nearly 200 engravings of ORCHARD ain 
SMALL FRUITS, NUTS, &c. Gives honest descriptions of 
seg 400 varieties of fruits, and instructions for plant- 
ing. ornning. cultivation. and management, with LOW 
PRICES FOR TREES AND PLANTS, and instructions so clear that 
even a novice can readily determine what and how to order. 
of with corre plates. 

PR F TREES AND 
All who mention fis paper will receive a copy of “ Orchard 


J.T. Lovett, } Little Silver, N.J. 


10c. With t plates, 5c. 
p PLANTS FREE. 




















AD A 7 a | 
SEED Warranted to Grow, 
or order refilled. 
to give this warrant. I have adbered to it thirty years, 
and shall continue to do_so, because raising a large pee 4] 
tion of the seed I sell, (but? very few seed dealers do), 
know that they are fresh and pure. My Vege table a 
Flower Seed Catalogue will be ready for my last year's cus- 










The first seedsman in the United States 


tomers early in January, and will be sent free to all others 
who write for it. 
standard sorts, it will contain the one in a hundred of new 
vegetables, that have known to be really worthy of intro- 
duction. 
catalogue, is a new Drumhead h 7 sg iter gg My early 
as Henderson's, but nearly twice cata- 
logue was the first to intro¢ &.. the ne ane Recah, Ohio 
and Burbank Potatoes, Marblehead Cabbage, Cory ‘Corn 
Eclipse Beet, etc., etc. 

several varieties. JA 


With an exceptionally large variety of 
Among these, and not to be found in any other 
Premiums for the best crops o 
MES 


J. H. GREGORY, 
Seed Grower, Marblehead, Mass. 


eee oe ge oeoese5eS 





THE ONTARI STRAWB’Y. “The largest I ever 
GREAT saw.” ‘Flavor first-class.” “The 
largest we have ever seen.” *“* After two years trial I can re- 
commend it.” “Never saw so large plant.” Circulars (Fruit 
Notesand Price List) FREE. An enormous stock of Black 
and Red Rasps., Blackb’s, Strawb’s, &c. low rates. 

R. JOHNSTON, Shortsville, N. Y. 


BERRIES and lots of them can be 
grown if you follow our 

method. FREE (Catalogue desc) ibes all 
varieties. Also EARHART black cap Rasp. A valu- 
able novelty. 3 full crons each season ruits from June 
to Nov. HALE BROS., So. Glastonbury, Conn. 


CABBAGE SEED. 


Long Island Cabbage Seed is the very best. 
FRANCIS BRILL, Seed Grower, Riverhead, L. I., N. Y. 











TILLINGHAST’s Famous PuGeT SounD CaBBAGE SEEDS 
are being introduced in every section of the country ina 
novel way. Instead of depending upon seedsmen to cata- 
logue them, Mr. Tillinghast is appointing some person (usu- 
ally a cabbage grower, who knows what good cabbage 
seeds are,) in each town throughout the Union, to act as 
agent cnd sell to his neighbors. Parties interested in sell- 
ing or planting cabbage seeds may learn something to their 
advantage by addressing Isaac F. Tillinghast, La Plume, Pa. 


Piants of Best Quality. 
Warranted true to ~~! 
Lowest Prices, and 

Largest Assortme nt of 
old and new varieties. At 
dozen rates, free by mail. 


Special attention called 

to Promising Novelties. Sent for Price-List. Address, 
BUSH & MEISSNER, 

BUSHBERG, Jefferson C o. «+ Mo. 
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IF YOU WANT TO KNOW ALL ABOUT 


JOHNSON GRASS 


AND 


Texas Blue Grass 


Send to Headquarters for Pamphlet. Address 
HERBER 
SELMA, DA LUAS CO., ALA. 


FREE TO ALL. 
Oot new Illustrated Floral 
talogue of 90 pages, con- 
taining description and prices of 
the best varieties of lants, 
Garden and Flower Seeds 
Bulbs, Roots, Sbhrubs,Smal 
Fruits and Trees wil! be mailed 
Free to all applicants. Two 
million Plants and Roses in 
stock. Good- guaranteed to be of 
firet quality. Wholefale and retail. 
ddress, _ 
Nanz & Neuner, Louisville, Ky. 


RANCOCAS. 


The Mest Productive 
HARDY, EARLY” RED RASPBERRY. 
Should be planted by oF ery one. wend for description and 
terms. Also NEW NURSERY CATALOGUE _ Address 
WM. H. MOON, Morrisville, Pa. 


ARTESIAN WELL, 

DRILLING & MLN- 

§ ine PROSPECT- 

ING MACHINERY 

and how to nse, is fully illustrated, expl: ad oa highly recom- 

mended in “‘ Amerioan Agricalturist,” Nov. No., 1879, page 465, 

Send for it, Portable, low priced, wo: ked by man, "horse or steam 

power. Needed by farmers in every county, Good business for 

Winter or Summer and very profitable, Makes wells in earth or 

rock anywhere, We want the —- of men that need wells, 
Send stamp for {illustrated price lis 


Plorce Well Excavatcr Co, Long Island City, New York. 























CHOICE F heper SEEDS, SI 


: js, OF Ae kts. ¢ 
7 pote. 1. $0 Sacer 


EAR. 


and all pe old reliable 









rts, all blooming ‘bulbs, &1 


t, or 18 all Cs 
«1. 45 Mulbe rries, 1 








tants and 1oep ord 









= FRUI if S, PLAN iS, sorts. None Better. 
oe A theaper, Plants, gee 
ines, Seeds, &c. d .) 
a pong a £ saaialite: tm 


ae For example: 15 splendid blooming Roses, ti i. 
ell 4, + CHOICE L! CHEAP $l. 00 SETS. phoree % 13 15 perpen ot 15 Chrys. os 
G 15 Tuberoses, all flowering bulbs, 1. 36 PACKETS 

oS rai S00, or 8 for25c. 29 Packets CHOICE VECETAELE SEEDS, 81; fori for 


holee Vegetable and 8 akte. Onoiee Flower Seeds, 50c. 
—— a St. 100 Strong Strawberry plants, 5 sorts, earl, tolate. 81. 
5 each Russian, Black English and White, . Forthe 


things waht send for our valuable Catalogue of over 110 pages FREE. tverything kept in the 
Nursery line, from pot plants to forest trees, including an immense stock of Crape Vines, and Fruit and Ornamental 


each of FIVE famous viz: NIAGARA. EMPIRE STATE, EARLY VICTOR 
DD AchES. | GRAPE VINES. WORTH D415 FOR $3.00 WrotnG RED. and GOLDEN POCKLINGTON, 


STORRS & HARRISON co., PAINESVILLE, LAKE CO., OHIO. “3# 





1 Kieffer Standard Pear, 1 Russian 
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AULE’S 


Garden 
CAN NOT BE 


SURPASSED. Fr E D S 


New Catalogue for 1886 Free to all. Best published, 
and you ought = _— it. Send your address at once onu 
posta \ vg aco by, t 

. HED RY: MAULE, 1611 Filbert St., Phila,, Pa. 


For cultivation: 
WILD F LO WERS. Orchids, Lilies, 
EDWARD GILLETT, Southwick, Mass. 


PEARSON'S 


FERTILIZERS. 


High Grade, Reliable, Lasting. 


Most flattering results when used side by side with other 
preparations. Where there are no Agerts for these fer- 
tilizers, orders direct to the manufacturer will ? ceive 
prompt attention. JOHN M. PEARSON, Hudson, N. Y. 


pone yRILL 


yer 
Hand Cultivator, 
Wheel Hoe, 


SINGLE OR COMBINED. 
Admitted by leading Seedsmen and Market Gardeners 
every where to be the most perfect and reliable implements 
in use for planting and cultivating garden crops. Beware of 
cheap se apap r {quire for the genuine machines which 
are made EVE 


T. B. ERETT & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Send for “fend forereulars, giving latest prices and improvements. nts. 


~ KEMP'S KEMP'S MAN! RE SPREADER 


¥ » PULVERIZER 





















ax wate REN 


oak A TT SS \ 
We Me ita? iY 






i ciecnliaventien on 
Agricuite ! Saves 90 per cent. of labor, Doubles 
the value of the Manure. Spreads evenly ali 
kinds of manure, hand, Tin ~d so de ip one-tenth 

ives d by han ustrated Catalogues free. 
Kemi iP & i URP EE MF’G CO., Syracuse, N. ¥- 


THE BEST bDUGGY 








IN THE COUNTRY FOR THE a 
Write us for C atslogue _* our different styles of Wagons 
and Buggies. THE H. H. BABCOCK BUGGY CO., 

Watertown, N.Y. 











For Sleighs, Cutters, Harness, Carriages, Buggies, Carts 
and Farm Wagons, write to us. Special Prices. Special 
Terms. Agents wanted in all unoccupied territory. 


THE EDMISTON & WADDELL CO., 
351 & 353 First Street, Brooklyn, E. D., N. Y- 


TIMKEN shone eee 
a mp, IN USE. 
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Easiest Ridin Vehicle made. Rides as —_ 
with one personastwo. The Springs lengthen an 
shorten comediages tha weight they carry. Equ 
well adapted to rough countr 
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FARM ANNUAL FOR 1886 

Will be ER to all who write Se tis a Handsome of 120 of 
Fests osetia ieee MR mit 1s 
PA. 


, ae ; 


EST PRICES 


iW. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA 





A beautiful work of 150 pages, Colored Plates, and rooo Illustrations, with descriptions of 

the best Flowers and Vegetables, prices of S}7EIIIDS and Plants, and how to grow 

them. Printed in English and German. Price, only ro cents, which may be deducted from 
first order. It tells what you want for the garden, and how to get it instead of running to the grocery at the last 
moment to buy what seeds happen to be left over, meeting with disappointment after weeks of waiting. 


ma YIEADQUARTERS, SEEDS, JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N. Y. 
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NEW CROP OF SEEDS. 


Carefully Tested. 


i 
i 


ee 


Warranted to Grow. 


) Best Varieties and the Best of Seeds at the Lowest Prices— 
é Direct from the Farm. 


— ope ——— _ 


—=YCATALOGUES FREE.W2 
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§ Joseph Harris Seed Co., 

5 Moreton Farm, Rochester, N.Y. | 
G6SSSSSSISSSSOSSSSSSSSSSSSISOSISISD 


FRUIT AnD ORNAMENTAL TREES 
SMALL FRUITS, BULBS, SHRUBS & ROSES 


$SPECIAL ATTENTION 18 CALLED TO our REMARKABLY FINE STOCK OF 


3 STANDARD AND DWARF PEARS 
mo GRAPE VINES 2zeesvie's 


pire State, Willis, Frances B. Hayes, etc. 
Prices reduced to suit the times. Correspondence solicited, Oatalogue Free, Thirtieth Year. Six Hundred Acres.: 


Immense sock: THE STORRS & = Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 


‘Send now if you are in- 
terested in Farming, Garden- 
ing, or Trucking, for our 
1886 CATALOGUE, 
which fully describes our Seed-Drills, 



































easy-running, edmirable 
in design and finish. 
Practical all-day 























Hoes, and Hol- 
low Steel Standard 
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Best Pruner out. Agents wanted in overy 









tise on improved }, 
M4 kN yields, poet TICES fim 
and general statisti EE. 


APSERICAR MAN’F’G CO. 












fine drives of cities. Manufacture/ and sold b: 
all leading Carriage Builders and Dealers 4 








WAYNESBORO, PA, ship. Sells rapidly. ily ‘ioc 


for full information. 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR 


The “Standard” Galvanized Wire Nettings. 





o Garden 
Poultry Fencing. 
Runs. Vine 

Fish Training. 
Ponds, Lawn 
Aviaries, TR.DE MARK, Fencing. 


The ** Invincible” Hatcher. The simplest and best 
in the market. How to raise Poultry, Pigeons, Birds, Dogs, 
&c.,and make it profitable. Designs of Poultry Houses, 
Dog Kennels, &c. Voultry and Dog fixtures of all kinds. 
How to adorn the Garden and Lawn. Fencing of all kinds. 
Illustrated Catalogue, quarto size, 84 pp., containing above 
information, and much more, sent on receipt of 15 cents. 

Address. BROCKNER & EVANS, 

M’f’r’s and importers, 422 West Street, N. Y. City. 





BONE MEAL FOR POULTRY. 


30 Ib. boxes, . . $1.00 | 100 Ib. bags, vile, 's $800 
60lb “ Pee SS “ees | 
GRANULATED BONE. 

30 Ib. boxes. . . , . $1.25 100 Ib. be ee $2.75 
60 lb.“ fuone Oe 6 os 1 SLD 
CRUSHED OYSTER SHELLS. 

SO Ib. boxes, .... 3.6 | 200 Ib. bags, ; $2.00 
10ib. “ 1.40 | 350 Ib. bbls. eo « Sab 


Expressly manufactured for fowls from superior stock. 
Pure and sweet. Sent by ~_- on receipt of price. Sam- 
ples, 5 cents. Fine pe Teter Shells same price as 
crushed. Cc. H. DEMPWOLF & CO. 

York Bone Mills, York, Penna. 


University of the State of New York. 


ican nar 


141 West 54th St. NEW YORK CITY 


The only school in the STATE which has the right to 
grant the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Surgery (D.V.S.) 


SESSION 1885-86. 
The regular course of Lectures will commence in October, 
1885. Circular and information can be had on application to 
Dr. A. LIAUTARD, V.S., Dean of the Faculty. 


PERFECTED 


Centennial Incuba- 
tors and Brooders. 
The leading ma- 
chines throughout 
the world. Posi- 
Automatic in 
regulation and mois- 
ture. Don’t buy 
any other. Send 2- 
cent stamp for illus- 
trated circular to 
CENTENNIAL M’F’G. CO., Box 10, Rye. N. Y. 
Halsted’s Book on Artificial Incubation and Incu- 
bators, 135 pages, 100 illustrations. Post-paid, 75 cents. 
We offer for the first time an Incubator for Amateurs— 
The No. O. Centennial. Capacity, 50 Eggs; Price, $20. 


THE PERFECT 


HATCHER and BROODER. 


Is the Leading and Standard A 
ont anand ener bat ree 
e volute , Perfectly 
self-regulating, and never fails to hatch. ze eT 
PERFECT HATCHER CO., 
513 Coll Ave. . 
Be sure and ate i paper. entoty Bunt Fork 


PRICE atures bator. 
ONLY $16.00. fai os Incubat ng 
: A chicks. Its principle is just 
like a hen sitting on a nest 
fullof Chicks can be 
raised in it at 5or6 cts. per 
i lb., _— ~~ —_ to ayy = 
r lb. ne chance for 
GUARANTEED een and boys to make 
RELIABLE.Z money. Send for circular, 
Address, NATURES INCUBATOR CO., QUINCY, ILL, 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN INCUBATOR, 


—AND— 


ACIS BROODERS, 


are the best. Cataloguesfree. Address 
E. E. BISHOP, Box 15, Lower Waterford, Vt. 


POULTRY WORLD. 


A monthly magazine, the oldest 
2 largest, and best periodical de- 
amt ¥ vo.ed entirely to povltry ever 
j lished. Splendidly illustrated. 
year. Also the American 
ted entirely to poultry 

ev! entirely to pow 

Cxletence 5 
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- $2.90. _. Bot 
papers for $2.00. samp)? co’ 
of both led on receipt vu: 4 
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s the best general purpose wire fence in 
It is a strong net-work without barbs. 
Don’t injure stock. It will turn dogs, pigs, sheep, 
and poultry,as well as horses and cattle. The 
best fence for Farms, Gardens, Stock ranges, and 
Railroads. Very neat, pretty styles for Lawns, 
Parks, School-lots, and Cemeteries. Covered with 
rust-proof paint, or made of galvanized wire, as 
preferred. It will last a life-time. Itis better 
than boards or barbed wire in every respect. 
Give it a fair trial ; it will wear itself into favor. 
The Sedgwick Gates made of 'vrought iron 
pipe and steel wire, defy all competition in light- 
ness, neatness, strength, and durability. Ve 
make the best, cheapest, and easiest working 
all-iron automatic or self-opening gate, 
and the neatest cheap iron fences now 
made. The Boss folding poultry coup is a 
late and useful invention. The best ire 
Stretcher, Cutting Pliers, and Post Au- 
ers. We also manufacture Russell’s excel- 
ent Wind Engines for pumping, and Geared 
Engines for grinding, etc. For prices and particulars 
ask Hardware Dealers, or address, mentioning paper, 


SEDGWICK BROS., Richmond, Ind. 













REGISTERED JERSEY BULLS, COWS AND 
Calves for sale. My herd is of very healthy and 
peaceable habit, and bred from large and rich 
milkers. Every aid furnished distant purchasers. 
Gro.T.McLAUTHLIN,120 Fulton St.,Boston, Mass. 


HEREFORD CATTLE FOR SALE. 


Pure-bred and Hereford, Shorthorn Grades, Cows, Heifers, 
Calves; Bulls from 6 months to 4 years old; Heifers bred, 
and Bulls fit for service, all from the best — strains. 
Noted dams and sires. Can contract for car-load lots for 
ranges. Deal with responsible breeders and aeons. Write 
ag Paved te ag and particulars, on BENNE T, BOYD & 

, Live 





tock Auctioneers, and Live Stock Commission 
Agents, Des Moines, Iowa. 


For Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Muth’s Perfection Cold Blast Smokers 
Pure Honey and Beeswax, and a General As- 
sortment of Beekeepers’ Supplies, apply to 
CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, Cincinnati, O. 
. 8.—“ Practical Hints to Bee Keepers’ mailed for 10c. 
in Postage stamps. Circulars sent on application. 








SMAULI’S 


CALF FEEDER. 


This NEW article is appreciated and 
approved by all progressive Farmers 
and Stock Raisers. The calf sucks its 
food slowly, in a pemecty natural 
way, turiving as well as, when fed on 
its own mother. Circulars Free. 

SMALL & MATTHEWS, 
218. Market St., Boston, Mass, 


OTICE.—_B. McCaffrey, Box 50, Steubenville. O., has 
Langshan, Fur Fowl, Pekin, Sagentee and African Ban- 
tams, Angora Goats; Dogs, English Mastiff and Collie. 


Fo SALE.—Pure bred B. Leghorns, Houdans, P. 
Rocks, Wyandotts, W. C. B. Polish. Send stamp for 
prices. STEPHEN GOODRICH, Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y. 

A book devoted entirely to PLymovuru 
Rock fowls, also a separate book on WHITE 
LEGHORNS, another on BROWN LEGHORNS 
a book on curing PouLTRY DISEAsEs, and 
another entitled How To FEED Fow.s. 
= Either of the above mailed for 25 cts., or all 
five for $1.00. Address the author 

H. H. SToppDARD, Hartford, Ct. 


Hedgefield Stock Farm and Nurseries, 


Matched and Single Road Horses by Standard 
Stallions, Registered Jersey Red Swine, Prize P. 
Rocks, and Mammoth Bronze Turkeys; lmmense Nursery 
Stock—including prime one year Apple-Stocks, two year 
Asparagus and Osage Grange uicks. For Catalogues and 
lowest prices, address CLARK PETTIT, P. O., Salem, N. J. 























Guernseys and Jerseys. Herdregistered, also Thor- 
oughbreds and Grades. Young Stock for saie, Send stamp 
for circular. T. WALTER & SONS, West Chester, Pa. 








CIRCULAR FREE 
REDUCED PRICES 


ORLEANS CO. 
NEW YORK - 











Chester White, Berkshire and 
Poland China PIGS, Fine 
Setter Dogs, Scotch Collies, 
pez Slounds ase Beagles 
Sheep an oultry, bred an 
for sale by W. GIBBONS & CO., 
= aid West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 
Send stamp for Circular and Price List. 


Cheater White, Yorkshire, 
Berkshire, and Poland-Chi- 
maa in their purity. Lincoln, 
i Mampshire Down, South 

Down sheep and Scotch Collie 
Shepherds a specialty. Send for 
cir. and prices. T. Walter & Sons, 
West Chester, Pa. (Come see us.) 














CENTS WANTED? STOCK-D 
Pe AOR THE PICTORIAL SOMERS. evel Dogs. 4 Hon. J. Periam and Dr. A. H. Baker, V» 8. 
oth in a 
Preues a chmaras: dsnmemtion ha leea mente AG 
H » Book absolutely withou ° 
Sludestpieemaanon 5 Bivores” address N. D. Thompson Pub. COs, St. Louis, Mo., or New York. 


orses, 
Covers every subject pertaining to St 
s of Horses and Cattle; 720 Engra 


fromAgents’ Keports,’ etc., 


TO 


and Disease. Twocharts for 


+ 
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ARNESS. Hand Made. Best Oak Leather, $8.50. $10, 
$12, $13.50, $15. Double Sets, $20, $25, $30. Shipped sub- 

ce to approval. 40-page catalogue free. Order one. 
ING & CO., Wholesale Manufacturers, Owego, N. Y. 








THE BOSS ZINC AND LEATHER INTER- 
FERING BOOTS AND COLLAR PADS. 
4 They are the best. 


THE BEST CATTLE. PASTENING! 


SMITH’S 
SELF-ADJUSTING SWING STANCHION! 


HE only Practical Swing Stanchion Invented. Thou- 
sands in use. Jllustrated circular free. Address, 


BROOKS & PARSONS, Addison, Steuben Co., N. Y. 








PRIZE HOLLY SCROLL SAW. 
All Iron and Steel. Prico, $3.00 












PRIZE DEMAS LATHE 
—AND— 
SCROLL SAW. 
And all Furnishing. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR TO 


Shipman Engine Mfg. Co, 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


CHEAPER THAN EVER. 
Side lever breech Loade 
$i 8. The Famous #1 
hot Gun NOW 612, 
Every Gun warranted. 
Rifles, 83, #4, 65, 86. 
Roller Skates, Watches, 
Knives, etc. Send stamp for 
illustrated catalogue 1885. 


P. POWELL & SON, 180 Main St, CINCINNATI, 0. 











ie | Cc Oo FF E To introduce them, we 

« will GIVE AWAY 
1,000 Self-Operating Washing Machines. If you want 
one send us your name, P. O. and express office at 
once. The National Co., 23 Dey St., N. Ye 


Remedies 
Horse Diseases 


Going’s Worm Destroyer.—Sure Relief from Worms 
or Bots. 

Going’s Tonic Powder.--The Best Preparation Known 
for Improving the Horse’s Condition, Purifying the Blood, 
and Imparting to its Coat a Glossy, Shining Appearance. 

Going’s Colic Powder.—-For Colic, Scouring (Chronic 
or Acute), or Inflammation of the Bowels. The Surest 

Remedy known to Vetevinary Science. 

Going’s Coug: Powder.,—For Ccugh, Catarrh 
Heaves, or Sore Throat. 


Prominent Agencies.—Portland, Me., James Bailey 
& Co.; Boston, Mass., G. C. Goodwin & Co., 88 Hanover St.; 
Providence, R. I.,T..W. Rounds & Co., 101 N. Main St.; 
Worcester, Mass., R. McAleer, 228 Main St.; Philadelphia, 
Pa., M. Gallagher, 19 N. Ninth St. ; a a Pa., Lough- 
rey & Frew, 102 Wood St.; Baltimore, Md. oleman & Rog- 
ers, 176 Baltimore St.; Galtimore, Md.. Wm. C. Rupp, 11 
Park St.; Richmond, Va., §. 8. Cottrell & Cc., 1,303 Main 
St.; Wilson, N. C., E. M. Nadal & Co.; Louisville, Ky., R. A. 
Robinson & Co., 523 Main St.; St. Louis, Mo., A. A. Mellier, 
709 Washington Ave.; New Orleans, La., A. W. Jackson, 873 
Magazine St.: Cleveland, O., Dr. F. 8. Slosson, 223 Superior 
St.; Detroit, Mich., Geo. E. McCulley and J. A. Taylor; 
Chicago, Ill., Van Schaack, Stevenson & Co.; Chicago, I1., 
8S. Taylor & Co., 181 E. Madison St.; St. Paul, Minn., Noyes 
Bros. & Cutler; Helena, Mont., R. 8S. Hale & Co.; Boise 
City, Idaho, Wm. H. Nye; San Francisco, Cal., Main & 
Winchester, 214 Battery St. 


These remedies are eech put upin tin boxes, and will kecp 
for an indefinite period. They will be sent by mail, free cf 
charge, on receipt of 81 per package. Circulars with f:il 
directions enclosed. Address, 

PROF. J. A. GOING, P.O. Box 988, New York City, 
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KL.ook Out for the Lightning Rod 
Man, 

He is moving about al] the while, and will come upon 
you unawares. If you are not careful, he will get your 
name on paper, and then you are sure to be swindled. 
Allow no one to put uprodson your buildings, unless 
you know your man. 


Look Out for the Traveling Doctor. 

Look out for the traveling doctor, he is almost sure 
to bea fraud. The more ailments he advertises he can 
cure, the more likely it is that he can cure none. Beware 
of him, If he advertises he will be at the village hotel 
for a few days, keep away from that village hotel. If 
there is anything the matter with you, apply to your 
regular physician, but we repeat—beware of the travel- 
ing doctor. 


Bogus Stenography. 


Do not be allured and deceived by the advertisements 
and circulars of so-called Colleges of Stenography, or by 
individuals who announce that they will prepare you for 
business in three, four, or six weeks’ time. Such claims 
are preposterous, and are put forth by individuals who 
are simply seeking to swindle you. It matters not how 
talented you may be, or hcw much education you may 
have had, you cannot learn to become a good stenog- 
rapher who will command a good salary, short of six 
months’ hard study and training. 


Bogus Telegraphy. 

In like manner steer clear of the so-called colleges and 
swindling advertisers, who offer for a small compensa- 
tion, to make you a rapid telegraph operator in a week, 
or two wecks’ time. This thing cannot be done, 


Beware of Newspaper Stock=Com- 
panies, 


A professional newspaper swindler, who operated 
largely here at the East, has opened up at.the West. His 
plan here was to make alarge stock capital of some news- 
paper, and by a series of fraudulent representations, 
persuade his friends and acquaintances to take the 
stock, and then when all of them had been salted, they 
would discover that the concern was perfectly worthless. 
Itis believed that he is now endeavoring to swindle 
other parties in Illinois in a similar manner, Look ont 
for him. 


The Joint Stock, Live Stock Com. 
panies. 


These stock companies are pushing things. One ofthe 
stories told toinduce farmers to take stock in some of 
them, isthis: Ten years ago, an Irish servant girl was 
obliged to take fifteen cows from her employer, who was 
a Montana cattle man, for her wages, which were one 
hundred and fifty dollars. Her employer kept the.cows 
with his herd, and branded the increase evezy year. Last 
year she sold out her stock for twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars, This utterly foolish story is given as proof of the 
profit of stock raising on the plains. It is laid on too 
thick for any but one entirely ignorant of live stock busi- 
ne:s, But it deceives the unwary and ignorant. 


**Not Within a Mile of a Prize.°’ 


A correspondent in Boston, “J. C.,"’ takes exception 
to the observation in the November *‘ Humbug” column, 
that “all lotteries are swindles.”’ He argues that the 
epirit of gambling is natural, and that, therefore, ‘‘its 
indulgence within bounds cannot be wicked.” When, 
however, he asserts that he invested freely in the Louisi- 
ana State Lottery for some years, adding, that he ‘* has 
never come within a mile of a prize,’’ we should say that 
J C.’sown experience, is the best answer to his doubts. 
For his own safety and peace of mind, we advise him to 





put his money, in future, in some more secure place, If 
he will try a Savings Bank “for some years,”’ he can com- 
pare results then with those in the most honest lotteries. 


Attractive Advertisements, 


Those advertisements, which offer to young women, 
and men also, a chance of maxing a handsome income 
at their own homes, with all materials ard work sent to 
and trb, post-paid, by mail, are inquired about by many. 
Months ago we asked those, who had obtained employ- 
ment by answering such advertisements, to give us the 
result. We have not yet hada favorable reply. The 
work offered is coloring photographs in various styles, 
and in painting velvets and other fabrics in imitation of 
some kind of coarse embroidery. The suspicious fea- 
ture about these advertisements is, that they came from 
Boston, Philadelphia, and other cities, in which a single 
advertisementin a daily paper would bring operatives by 
the thousand, and all the heavy cost of postage be saved. 
There is milk in that cocoanut. 





Swindling Newspapers. 


Beware of certain swindling newspapers which offer 
varions per cent. loans, and propose to divide their profits 
with the subscribers, All of these so-called offers are 
fraudulent schemes for entrapping you. Subscribe only 
for reputable newspapers, those that you know to be 
such. Very many of the newspapers published, both 
East and West, claiming to be agricultural, are but of a 
purely fraudulent character, gotten up to deceive the 
public, or edited by fugitive swindlers from other States, 
Two such swindlers have within the past two years left 
New York and “‘gone West” to take charge of news- 
papers; both of these individuals lived on the verge of 
States Prison year after year, in New York, and only es- 
caped finally by flight. 


Medical Circulars, 


Hardly a day passes without the receipt at the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist office, of medical circulars with in: 
quiries, complaints, and suggestions in regard to them, 
Many a time and oft have we, in these columns, signified 
to our readers, that such appeals to their pockets or their 
credulity, must be disregarded, nay more, be contemned. 
A good doctor, or the tried remedies of your own 
‘**houschold practice,” are infinitely safer and cheaper 
than these widely heralded nostrums, composed cf what 
you know not, and who know not you. These are as 
likely to do harm as good; in fact, more likely, and then 
comes the after misery. There are good and serviceable 
advertised remedies, indeed, but they are readily dis- 
tinguished from the fanciful prescriptions of those 
boastful pictorial tempters. 


The Agricultural Student's Dodge. 


A new device of the fertile brain of the swindler, is 
the agricultural student dodge. This is practiced mostly 
upon young foreigners, who come to this country full of 
confidence, and they are ‘‘done for’ in this way. Anad- 
vertisement appears to the effect, that young gentlemen 
will be “ taken in” as students, upon a farm upon favor- 
.able terms. These terms are three-hundred dollars for a 
year's board, instruction to be paid in advance. The 
agent meets the victim in a city office; the papers are 
drawn and signed, and the money is paid. The farm is 
some small, rude affair, in charge of a rough, hired man, 
and the victim naturally objects to such a school. The 
end is the same old one; the greenhorn is told that the 
first lesson needed in this country, is to learn how to 
rough it, and he gets this lesson, and pays three-hundred 
dollars for it A large number of young men from 
foreign countries, have been induced to try fruit grow- 
ing in California, in this way. 4 


A Boston Investment. 


The tribulations of those in search of.a good horse, 
have often been set forth. Ifa man isnot a fair judge, or 
unable to command the services of one whois, he is gen- 
erally “taken in,” and sold with the horse, The papers 
are filled with advertisements of horses for sale at “ pri- 
vate stables;”? valuable animals at ridiculously low 
prices—forced into sale for various plausible reasons, 
All these advertisements that we have louked up, have 
proved to be from swindling dealers, Some of them have 
now removed to Boston, and a sad tale comes to us of a 
worthy gentleman named Meade, from New Hampshire, 
who visited Boston for the purpose of buying a good, 
kind, gentle, family horse. Such an animal was adver- 
tised at a handsome “private stable,” valued at one 
thousand five hundred dollars; that is, the horse and stable 
were probably worth about this figure, but the animal 





alone could be had for the trifleot two hundred dollars, 





as the owner’s father had just died, Since the horse was 
a fine looking animal, and a guarantee of his being 
sound, kind and gentle, thrown in, the bargain was com- 
pleted, and the horse shipped to New Hampshire. Here 
the trouble begins—the gentle family horse kicked the 
buggy to pieces, disintegrated the farm wagon, and. pul- 
verized the plow, to which he was attached asa last re- 
sort. Mr. Meade returned to Boston, ‘hunted up the 
dealer, and had him relentlessly locked up, This was well 
done, and shows Mr, Meade to be a man of energy and 
spirit. Many people who are swindled in this way, pocket 
the loss and say nothing. Mr, Meade’saction will doubt- 
less result in a refunding of the money, and our advice 
is to follow these s'vindlers up without a moments delay, 


“*Sawdust’? Wanted in Tennessee. 
Slightly Mixed. 


While the work of exposing the varions frauds and 
rascalities practiced upon the unsuspecting is by no 
means a pleasant one for us, yet our task is often-en- 
livened by humorous incidents and laughable episodes. 
What, for example, could be more amusing than our re- 
ceipt, on the 10th of December, of the letter printed 
below. Our sweeping exposures of the counterfeit money 
operators are familiar to every School District in the 
country ; manifestly the writer of this letter has heard of 
these exposures, and becoming somewhat mixed, has got 
into his head that we are the parties who supply the 
sawdust. Here is the letter: 

Smita County, Desember the 5,. 1885. 

i want you to send me fifty dollars of Counterfeit 
money i want to sea som ofit i will pay you far it i saw 
it advertise in papers far sail ihave fargotten whear to 
tu sende far it pleas tell me how to gat it this is not a 
boy itisaman iwant fifty dolllars want want all of it 
in five dolllars bills i want you to write as soon as you 
gat this letter an let me know what you will do forme 
write soon Back your letter at 
Smith County 
tenne See to 


R. H. Winrrer. 
A few months since we received a communication en- 
closing five dollars from another individual, who, like 
the writer of the above, in hearing of our reputation for 
exposing these swindles, became slightly confused, get- 
ting it into his head that this was the place to apply 
for the ‘* queer.” 











The Old Organ with a New Barrel, 


Those street nuisances in all cities, those. able-bodied 
men who go about turning a hand organ, occasionally go 
to the shop where such things are supplied, and procure 
—so to speak, a new barrel of music, :Whether they do 
this that their own ears may have ‘‘a rest,” or out of pity 
for those of their unwilling hearers, it shows that even 
an organ grinder has feelings. Almost the oldest of 
swindles, is the “sawdust,” the “shoving of the queer,” 
or any other of the slung names by which the offer to sell 
counterfeit money isknown, This haa been carried on 
continuously since the first issue of the National Currency, 
known as ‘*Greenbacks,” Fora long while their ciren- 
lars were all alike, and made a great show of secrecy. In 
October last, we showed that one of these swindlers had 
procured, so to speak, a new barrel tohis organ, by pub- 
lishing a much abbreviated, and thus improved circular. 
Now we have still another new barrel, or another style 
of circular. 


THIS NEW VERSION READS: 


“Dear Str.—Pardon me the liberty of addressing you, 
but you have been mentioned to me by a friend of yours, 


with whom I could do business as a man who is willing to — 


make money fast. I guarantee you can make from ten to 
fifty thousand dollars a year easily, according to the cap- 
ital you invest. Of course the business is, the same asall 
large paying enterprises, not exactly legitimate, bat not 
at all risky to any person who can keep his own counsel. 
Itis simply exchanging one kind of money for another. 
The sizes of my goods are $1, $2, $5, $10, and $20. Do 
you understand? Should you favor the speculation, send 
for particulars, and be sure to return this letter, or you 
will not hear from me again. J will return your letters, and 
you must return mine. Give me your name and Post 
Office, plainly written, so I can make no mistake in your 
directions. Addressall my letters as enclosed slip reads. 
Hoping to hear from you soon, I remain always your 
friend.” . 

The “enclosed slip’ in this case read: ‘‘ Keep this so 
you will not forget my name, and address all letters; 
Amos Nugent, 391 East —— Street, New York City, N. 
Y. Write no one else on this subject.”—Of course not, 
Amos, we will not. This circular of a fraud, which has 
been often noticed during the last twenty-five years, 
comes from an intelligent subscriber in Oregon, for us to 
expose, and unlike many, says: ‘‘ You may use my name 
in any manner you may wish.” One of the strangvst 
features of this whole Humbug business is the fact, tliat 
we have cach month, a dozen or more letters from iu- 
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telligent subscribers, to whom this oldest of swindles is 
new, and write to us as if they had made a new dis- 
covery in the wicked ways of the world, and ask us to 
expose it! Those to whom this oldest and meanest of 
swindle is new, will find an account of its workings in 
the Humbug Columns for October last. 


A Caution for Young Ladies. 


Young ladies will see an advertisement full of prom- 
ise. Send ‘four postage stamps,’’ and receive in return 
“a valuable package.’ Send three stamps, and we will 
show you how to make easily from two to five dollars a 
day, or perhaps ten. For the first, the return is a half 
dozen little colored pictures; for the second, an oppor- 
tunity to “‘canvass” day and night for some pretentious 
and valueless book. You have lost your stamps and 
your hopeful spirits, and have nothing to show for them. 
Another delusion, and a tempting one, is in the form of 
an invitation to young ladies to do lace or crochet work, 
or embroidery or decorative painting ‘“‘at home.” The 
“home” feature has a special charm. The advertise- 
ment is answered, and a circular is returned, stating 
that a deposit in money is required, simply because ‘‘ref- 
erences’? cannot be investigated, and because of the 
cost of the material to be forwarded. Just here the 
“little joker” is found. The young lady sends her de- 
posit, receives the material, finishes and returns the 
work, and is informed that the whole thing bas been 
done so badly, that her deposit will not begin to pay for 
the damage and loss she has caused. So the young lady 
is ‘beaten’ out of her deposit, her time and toil, and 
of all those beautiful but delusive hopes wherewith she 
glorified the hours of her industry. Do not let these 
swindlers get this easy advantage over you. They lie 
in wait in the most unsuspected manner. Be careful 
how you act as decoys for these wily hunters. They are 
birds of prey, that make spoil of household innocence. 





Extra Numbers. 
——~<__ 
Will every one of our subscribers, who receives 


an extra number of this January issue, please hand 
it to some friend or neighbor, who in his estima- 


tion, may become a subscriber. 


<a> 
soo 


Attractive Premium List. 


A a : 

We have selected with great care the large list of 
useful and elegant Premiums, which are described 
in our Premium List. Something will be found 
there for every member of the bousehold—in fact 
for everybody, and these Premiums can be readily 
secured without money, and with but little effort, 
by securing subscriptions to the American Agricul- 
turist. A copy of the new edition of the Premium 
List just issued, will be sent to any one making 
application for it with a view to securing sub- 
scriptions. 








A Winter of Work. 


Oving to the open weather,something unparalleled 
in this section of the country, our rural friends 
have been able to carry on their farm operations 
up now almost tothe holidays. This, however, 
eannot be expected to continue much longer. 
Every year generally averages itself so, that our 
readers may look forward with a great deal of 
assurance toa very vigorous winter from now on. 
They will, therefore, have plenty of time upon 
their hands for securing subscribers to the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. Please write us immediately for 
Canvasser’s Outfit. We can supply the American 
Agriculiurist on such terms, either alone or with 
other periodicals, as will make it a great induce- 
ment for every man, woman, and child, in our great 
army of readers, who is not otherwise employed. 


Kind Words. 


We often receive letters with subscriptions, in 
which the writer states that he has been induced 
to subscribe by baving his attention called to the 
American Agriculturist by some one, who proves to 
have been an old subscriber. We wish to heartily 
to thank such friends, and we appreciate all such 
efforts to extend the circulation of our paper. No 
testimony is better than that of old readers, . 











T 





Your Subscription has Expired. 
>. 
This line is for every subscriber to the American 
Agriculturist, whose subscription has not been re- 


newed for 1886. 





The American Agriculturist Law Book. 
a al 

The American Agriculturist Family Cyclopedia 
proved to be one of the most popular premiums 
ever offered to the subscribers of this periodical. 
But the new premium, the Law Book, gives promise 
of being as popular as the Cyclopedia, and the 
many subscribers who have already received the 
Law Book, are enthusiastic in their expressions of 
satisfaction; $1.65 pays for the American Agricul- 
turist for a year, and for the American Agriculturist 
Law Book, sent post free. The periodical and the 
Law Book may be sent to difierent addresses if de- 
sired, when the subscription price ($1.65) is for- 
warded. We continue sending it during January. 








Official Endorsement 


From the Tenth Census, Volume 8th, 
published last Autumn. 


The American Agri- 
culturist is especially 
worthy of mention, be- 
cause of the remark- 
able success that has 
attended the unique 
and untiring efforts 
of its proprietors to in- 
crease and extend its 
circulation. Its con- 
tents are duplicated 
every month for a Ger- 
man edition, which al- 
so circulates widely. 





This number contains much more 
paying advertising than any other 
corresponding January issue of 
the American Agricultarist during 
fits nearly half century existence. 
Send in your adveriisements early 
for February. 


we 
soo 


Forty Thousand. 
aes 

The number of subscribers who have now sent 
for the American Agriculturist Cyclopedia approxi- 
mate to forty thousand. We should not be at all 
surprisei if before the 1st of May, fully sixty 
thousand subscribers to the American Agriculturist 
will have placed this invaluable work on their cen- 
ter tables. Wecontinue to receive thousands of 
complimentary notices of this invaluable work. 











If you have mislaid your Premium List, send for 
another which will be mailed you promptly. 








The Great Business Revival. 
OUR WONDERFUL ADVERTISING PATRONAGE. 


~< 

While business circles proper do not as yet man- 
ifest any special activity, the magnificeut patron- 
age of our advertising columns would seem to in- 
dicate that the agricultural interests of the country 
are in a highly flourishing condition. Never be- 
fore during its fifty years experience, has the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist for January contained se much 
paying advertising, as the number which goes to 
press to-day. Not even the long to be remembered 
season of 1882-1883, brought us so much January 
advertising as we now present in this January num- 
ber. These indications are certainly not only 
gratifying to us for the confidence which they 
manifest in the American Agriculturist, but also for 
the strong assurances conveyed in them as to the 
immediate business revival through the whole coun- 
try. After all, National prosperity begins with 
Agricultural interests, and when they manifest 
such remarkable life and activity as are shown in 
our advertising columns for this month, the vari- 
ous business circles of the country may well take 
courage, believing that the period of great pros- 
perity is close at hand. 

P. 8. We do not encroach any on our regular 
reading columns, notwithstanding this unparalleled 
amount of advertising. 





Renew Your Subscriptions. 
i 
Have you renewed your subscription for 1886? 


If you have not, please do not fail to do so at once. 





The American Agriculturist 


Sent with other Papers, 


We have special arrangements whereby we cam 
furnish all the leading publications of the country, 
including magazines, in connection with the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, at reduced rates. Below, for ex- 
ample, is a combination with a leading paper, 
with which we furnish those splendid volumes,, 
Farm Conveniences and Household Conveniences. 
These two valuable works should be in every home 
in the land. 

If, therefore, any persons desire to secure any 
other leading periodical in connection with the 
American Agriculturist at combination rates, and 
will immediately write us, asking what we can fur- 
nish both of them for,we will promptly notify them. 

In writing, please state explicitly the 
name of the paper desired, where it is 
published, and the length of time you de= 
sireit. Address American Agriculturist, 
751 Broadway, New York. 


The Weekly Courier Journal. 


Everybody is familiar with the Courier Journal, 
of Louisville, Ky. Mr. Henry Watterson is Editor 
in Chief, and W. N. Haldeman is President of the 
Company which publishes the Courier Journal. It 
has a very large circulation all over the country, 
particularly in the Southern States. The Weekly 
Courier Journal claims to be the representative 
newspaper of the South and South West. 
Among the special features are Telegraphic Spec- 
ials from all points of the United States and 
Europe; Serial and short stories ; Market Reports; 
Fashion Letters, etc., ete. 

OUR COMBINATION OFFER. 





The American Agriculturist, one year......... $1.50 
The Weekly Courier Journal................. $1.50 
Household Conveniences or Farm Conveni- 
GNODB . 605 occ Suess Vee cece cevecess e's 1 
TOWES ilsasw dss i a Sal ESAs haw 6.2 0's ined $4.5 
ALL sent post-paid to any address in the United 
States or Canadan OP ss oes sec ccccdcccccsnces $2.75. 


For sample copies of the Courier Journal, ad- 


dress W. N. Haldeman, President Courier Journal 


Company, Louisville, Ky. Mailed post free. 


CANVASSERS Wanted Everywhere. See page 38 for Hints and Suggestions. 
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Not Too Late to Begin. 
_ 

Clubs for Premiums may be sent in at any time. 
Tf you have not yet commenced sending in sub- 
scriptions, and would like to secure anyof the 
vood Premiums described in our list, begin at once. 
January is a good month, and you cansecure many 
subscriptions during the coming winter weeks. 


a 


Remember the German. 
eae 
The Amerikanischer Agrikulturist, is published at 
the same price as the American Agriculturist. It 
contains the same valuable information and beau- 
tiful illustrations that are given in the English edi- 
tion, and other matter specially designed for Ger- 
man readers. Many gentlemen who have German 
friends or gardeners on their places, supply them 
with this periodical in their own language. It 
would prove a most acceptable gift toa German 
friend. 
sic eae me a 
In canvassing, do not fail to state that every per- 
son who immediately subscribes, sending $1.65, is 
presented with either the Cyclopedia or Law Book. 
= SS ae 
In forwarding your subscription, please write 


your name and address plainly, giving Post Office, 
County and State, then there will be no mistake. 





The American Agriculturist 
Law Book. 


The following are samples of thousands of re- 
sponses coming to us from those subscribers who 
have received the American Agriculturist Law Book. 


Lion County, Kans., Dec. 4th, 1885. 
I received Law Book; am well pleased with its 
clear and compact statemeuts. 
Rev. E. Suvey, Supt. Board of Home Missions. 


SaraToea Co., N. Y., Dec. 7, 1885. 
Received your fine present of the Law Book, and 
have examined it pretty thoroughly. I am well 
pleased with it, having long felt the need of sucha 
book. WILLIAM CrouUcH. 


PHILADE=PHIA, Pa., Dec. 8, 1885. 
Law Book is one of the best premiums I ever 
saw. I haveit with the Cyclopedia at hand in my 
store, and they are admired by all. I would not 
part with them for anything. A, P. KEMBLE. 


GLOUCESTER Co., N. J., Dec. 8, 1885. 
The American Agriculturist Law Book contains all 
the Law I hope to need, and is a very handsome 
and useful present. BR. BLACK. 


NoRFOLK Co., Mass., Dec. 5, 1885. 
Received the Law Book in good shape, and was 
pleased with its appearance at sight, but much 
more pleased after looking it through. It is a book 
that ought to be in every family. It will lay where 
all friends and neighbors can look at. it and be told 
how they can obtain it. LYMAN FISHER. 


RactnE Co., Wis., Dec. 3, 1885. 
Law Book is highly satisfactory. Replete with 
useful information on all subjects of Law. 
CHARLES JONAS, 


SHELBY Co., InD., Dec. 4, 1885. 

M judgment as to the merits and real worth of 
the Law Book, is partly based on an experience in 
the study and practice of the Law. I think it pro- 
vides a means by which the farmer can very readily 
inform himself on any point of Law affecting his 
interests. It is well adapted to meet the wants of 
the agricultural part of the community. 


N. W. Wriaeur. 





MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISING. 


EMPIRE POWER AND SEPARA 


ST, CHEAPEST and 
sr IMPROVED in' the mark et ao 








pers,’ ca ae Binders, Rakes,Field 
Rollers, Plows, Cultivators Peed Cutter & Crusher, Hand & Power 
Corn Sheliers, Grain Drills, &e. Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price List. 8.8. MESSINGER & SON, Stockertown,Pa, 


We also manufacture Nowe 














TRY DREER’S GARDEN 
SEEDS. 


which have been p!anted by — 
eo for 47 years. They h 
een & standard amon eritical 
lanters for purity and vitality. 
Only varieties of merit are offer- 
ed that have been thoroughly 
tested on our trial May we 
DREER’S GAKDEN CA- 
LENDAR for 1886, ready in 
January, has been revised and en- 
jarged, — on receipt of three 
2-cent stam 
HENRY A. DREER, See aman and Florist, 
714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Pa. 











HOW TO RAISE 


LARGE CROPS OF WHEAT 


HOW TO 


PREVENT WINTER KILLING 


Send your name and address, and we will mail you 
our Illustrated Pamphlet of 28 pages FREE. 


THE SEED DRILLREGULATOR CO. 


LEMONT, CENTRE CoO., PA. 


Mention this paper. 





ECLIPSE 


POST HOLE DIGGER. 


The Greatest LABOR-SAVING 
tool ever invented for digging holes in 
the ground. This Digger works on a new 
principle, and is u like any thing in the 
market. It is neither an Auger or a 
Plunger, but is driven in the ground by 
a handle which works in a pipe, similar 
ber atelescope. We claim for this tool : 

1st. That one man can dig from two to 
three hundred holes two feet deep in 
mm ordinary ground in one day. 
That he dig holes any size or 
depth rec requi 


















it, will work successfully in 
very fmol or rough ground where 
et diggers and augers will not work 
a 

4th. You can stand up aes it while 
using it, consequently no back-breaking 
work is required. It will pay to send for 
| descriptive circulars and price list to 
ih || OLE & MING, Manufacturers, 

> Springfield, Ohio. 





The Philadelphia Weekly Press, stands at the head of the 
great weekly newspapers in America. Its special features 


“THE HELPING HAND. 


This department of the wea Press,is acknowledged 
in all quarters as the broadest, the most progres- 
sive,and the most popular newspaper medium in Amer- 
ica for the exchange between women of Rf 
thought and information. The cause of woman’s true a 
vancement, in whatever direction or by whatever means, is 
the cause of Tae Helping Hand. It prints the best receipts 
for the cooking, the cleaning, and the economical manage- 
ment of the heme, the best rules for needlework, the best 
modes of dress, the care of birds and plants, the various in 
dustries by which women are now earning a livelihood, each 
of these has its place in The He/ping Hand. Itaims tomake 
healthy women in healthy homes; or, in other words, happ 
women in yet fal py homes. Strong and sensible, true an 
practical, ull of-cheer = vivacity, without a particle 
of *‘ gush,’ V without a dull line in its columns—thisis The 
Helping ‘Hand. Readit and see for yourself. 


OUTINCS AND INNINCS. 
Wide Awake and Full of Fun. 


This department of the Weekly Press is devoted to 
amusements forthe home circle, the promotion of social 
intercourse, and the sharpening of scholastic wits. It is 
divided into three parts: 

Part I, is a gran playground where young and old meet 
on equal terms. Here the boys and Poe May learn new 
games,—rompivg games, quiet games, dancing games, sing- 
tng games, games fe ee and wit, games of skill,—in 
fact, all sorts of ga’ 

Part II. All lovers “of study, withost , vegerd to age, m ay 
gather “ Around the Studeni p” in friendly compet 
tion forthe Handsome ey awarded each week for the 
best work from the enthusiastic Students. 

Part IIl, is a Debating Club, where the questions of pub- 
lic interest may be freely discussed by all who are willing to 
undergo the initiation rites and keep the ball of debate roll- 
ing. Bright, lively, and progressive. As extra inaucements 
= membership, handsome editions of the Poets are awarded 

pot | Tage to all who maintain a prescribed standin; 
he of Honor. Send in your name at once ap 
receive oS ticket of membership. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 
Send for sample copy. 
WEEKLY PRESS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ASE nee 


ere’ f or Autograph or 








PROF.CHS. LUDWIGVON SEEGER, 


Professor o, Dieting st the Royal U: 

Knight of the Royal Austrian Order Orthe pe Ag 
Crown ; Knight Commander of the Royal Spanish 
Order of Isabella ; Knight of the Royal Prussian 
Order of theRed Eagle; Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor, &c., &¢., says: 

. “LIEBIG Co’s COCA BEEF TONIC 
should not be confounded with the horde of trashy 
cure alls. It isin no sense of the word a patent 
remedy. I am thoroughly conversant with its 
mode of preparation and know it to be not vivid | a 
legitimate pharmaceutical product,but also worth 4 
of the high commendations it has received in a 
parte ofthe world. It containsessence of Beef, 

Coca, Quinine, Iron and Calisaya, which are dis- 
—- in pure genuine Spanish Imperial Crown 
er: 
Invaluable to all whoare Run Down, errors 
Dyes Bilious, Malarious or afflicted 

weak kidneys. Beware of Imitations. 

EREB MAJESTY’S FAVORITE COSMETIO GLYCERIN. 
Used by Her Royal 8 Wales 

and the nobility Fo For rie sere Skin “Somaplezion, Erup- 

tions,Chapping,Roughness. #1.00. Of druggists. 
LIEBIG COo’s eanin of Sarsa- 
Were > ore : ear eee Soils ta 


N. Y. Depot 38 MURRAY STREET. 
g 50 New Imported Hidden Nauie, 


Emb’d, Panorama, 


Birthda Now Wows, Mg Wieeuie: 
Rosebuds, Pansics, Paris Florals and Silk 


Fringe Cede Piotares, &e. name printed 
on, 100 Auto. Album Votes eget ren 
of Wedding Out- 

fit for only7 two- 
cent stamps. 8 packs and this Hy Rolled 
Gold Ring, set with Real Tiger Eye C: 
for $1.00. 16 Packs and this pans, 
Engraved Band Ring for Lang 00. 
ed aranteed, Addres 

NTON BROTHERS. & CO., “A 
Clintonville, Conn. 


CARDS! ae 

=e ps , 1 onasias 1 8 1g50 Pics 
=a po ee i Bare amb ox 00. for 1G ete, Game Conn. 
150 xa= CARDS, & new se, aes Lg Embossed, Hidden 


desi ands = with name 
on, 10c. TODD A eny co., Putesiia Goan Conn. 

















{ SCRAP 3 marth 20¢. 7s Fancy Shape Cards, Name 


on, 10c., worth RU Nassau, ¥.¥ 
STED, Na oN. Y. 





All Hidden Name Cards, an flora] 
on 8 French ee eee cbs 


20 Perea Seas oe 








AGENTS coin money cnilecting Family en yg SF 


large ; all styles. Pictures 
laducements, EMPIRE COPYING CO., 381 Canal Street, N.Y. 


6 CENT PorseEe CARD WO 8,  fyoryton, Conn. 





© BD ere ctrome idden Name Curis 100. Gene 
ville,Ct. 


Authors, 10¢e. Aeme Card Factory,Clinton 





900 Xs w Scrap Pictures and Agent’s Album of 49 Card 
Samples for 10c, Steam Card Worke,Hartford,Conn. 


SAMPLE BOOK —— a Ry of New 


FREE! CENTERBROOK CARD CO., Centerbrook,Conn. 


SO name me on, 10 Wreente Hidden tame. Cards, 


Pre, cl CO., Northford, Ct. © 


AGENTS ney Tetunde fr noteata OUSEHOLD ARTICLES can have 
ao ed if not satisfied with what aad 
V.P. Van Horne, Dayton, 














5 Os Preyer = and ae ee baad oa amt da bg 
e 6 lots, 5c. 
ey sc Ttidden N Name, ete.. 1 why "ings outnt aah 
Q) caras.# all 10c. 6 lots, 

O, A. BRAINARD, Higganum, Ct. 
cqmmsmmasesieeneeeseennennnninnienenanidincsiammmnieenidistatieanniinieamediiamiaans 
CARDS, Sinercgurne fotenun snttore 

i x: WORKS, Nortitord, Ct, 





CENTS pa ee r 
5 SPiaee, sigenreas So 
a Centre, 


IT WILL PAY. SEE NEXT PAGE. 
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OVER A MILLION A WEEK. 


The Greatest Newspaper 
Success of the Age. 








THE 


New York World 


Has a Circulation of over 


1,100,000 


Copies per Week. This has been Secured 
by making it 


THE BEST NEWSPAPER 


published anywhere on the Globe. Its 
Weekly Edition, 


THE WEEKLY WORLD, 


$1.00 PER YEAR, 
Is a complete and perfect Family Newspaper. 


Club Agents make from 20 cents to $2 
ON EACH SUBSCRIPTION, by its grand pre- 
nium offers to single subscribers. Send 
for Circulars and Specimen Copy (free). 


It pays to be an Avent for 
The World. 


The World’s Grand Premitms 


J e = AND ——.;~» 


The World's Grand Combinations 


HAVE NEVER BEFORE BEEN EQUALLED. 


Every Person should know what they 
are, for hy the knowledge every family can 
save from $2 to $36. 


THE WORLD, 


31 Park Row, Ncw York. 
——+_—— 


The Weekly World and the American 
Agriculturist, both papers, one year, 
only $2.15. “ 


ADDRESS 


A SAFE FAMILY REMEDY! 


ESPECIALLY SUITED FOR 


BABES  cuivbren. 


EQUALLY EFFECTIVE FOR ADULTS. 


(@" NOTHING SO GOOD or 
agreeable to take for con- 
stipation, bile, sick headache, 
complaints of children, and 
liver, stomach and bowel ail- 
ments generally. 

Absolutely safe for delicate 
and nursing women. Taken 
eagerly by women and 
children. 

¢@#~Entirely harmless. Dose 
small, action prompt 
effect comforting. 

(Ask for LIQUID TROPIC-FRUIT LAXATIVE. 
Price 25 cents per ice. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


APPLE SEEDLINGS 


AND 


ROOT GRAFTS 


of Apple, Pear, Plum and Cherry at LOW 
RATES, Send for prices and ‘samples. Address, 


BLOOMINGTON (Phenix) NURSERY. 


Established 1852. BLOOMINGTON, ILLS. 














“The farmer will find that thorough culti- 
*vationis manure,and that each of his teams 
“earns $10.00 each day they are thus em- 
“ployed.” If this is true, how important it 
is that the farmer should use proper labor 
saving implements for the i of pul- 
yerizing the soil, See advertisement of the 
“ACME” Pulverizing Harrow, Clod Crusher 
& Leveler, on another page. 


AUTOGRAPH ALBUM 
(500 VERSES=|5¢ 


The most complete collection 
ever issued, containing selections in Prose and Verse, Hum. 
orous, Patnetic, Sentimental, etc., including many never 
ae before, together with sentiments for Birthday, 
eward and Holiday Cards and Valentines, If you want to 
be always prepared fr thesolicitations of your friend for 
our autograph and ‘‘a verse,’’ here you have J§O0O foronly 
5 cents. Postagestamps taken, The book is very neat! 
printed and bound. Large Illustrated Catalogue of rare an 


books, se FREE World Mfg Co,122NassauSt. N.Y. 


ising) S2UU SOW Mill 
Qye “\ a's 

















> 





= = to 4000 FE 
of lumber can be cutinaday. Builtin a first-class 
manner. The Best Mill made. Many hundreds of 
these in use, giving universal satisfaction. We 
have the best Mills of larger sizes, Portable and 
Stationary. Send for circular 8, 


LANE « BODLEY Co., 
Cor. John and Water Sts., Cincinnati, Ow 








DARNELU’S) FURROWER 


Opens a 
mp better row in 
to all inequal- either soft or hard . 
ities of ground ground than any other Marker. 


Leaves the earth well pulverized at bottom of furrow. 
Marke any width from 214 to 5 feet, and from a mere 
mark to 6 inches deep. 

“Take pleasure in recommendingit. Itdoes the business; is 
well made and will last for years.” J.S.Collins, Moorestown,N.J. 
“It far exceeds my expectations. If the real merits of this 
cheap implement were known to potato growers alone, the sales 
would be immense.” #.L.Coy, Pres. Wash.Co.(N.Y.) Agr.Soctety 


fa W DOUGHT Manufact'r, Mooresto 
s 8 
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Burlington Co., N. 
SHERWOOD » ARNESS 
NOVELTY 


SHERWOOD HARNESS CO. 





It Will Pay. 


The American Agriculturist is well and 
favorably known wherever the English 
language is spoken. In asking individuals 
to subscribe therefor it is not necessary 
to tell them what is the character of the 
publication, or of its great value and in- 
terest to every one who owns a rod of 
land, or is in any way interested in mat- 
ters pertaining to the Farm, Garden, and 
Household. Cunvassing for a club or in 
order to secure a Premium is therefore a 
comparatively easy matter. Work of 
this kind pays well. It is remunerative 
and there is no better time than now, dur- 
ing January, to commence the raising 
of clubs for 1886. The extra numbers 
given to new subscribers are an additional 

f inducement also. Send forward the names 
of such subscribers as fast as you secure 
them, and they will be duly credited to 
you for any Premium you may desire, or 
if you do not desire Premiums, but cash 
commissions, please write us for full par- 
ticnlars. ; 
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DURAND’S “PERFECTION” 
BREAST PUMP. Finished‘in Nickle. 
Constructed on eget gy 9 owe Like the 


child, it draws the mi opted by the 
U.8.Government. No Glass. Can be sent 
by mail. Warranted durable,and to work perfectly. No 
family should be without it. Sent to any address on re- 
ceipt of price, $1.00. 
A. A. DURAND, 358 W. 20th St., New York. 


$624 REWARD! 


PHE NEW YORK AMERICAN offers the above 
amount in prizes for lists of the largest number of names 
of persons mentioned in the four Gospels of 


MATTGEW, MARK, LUKE, AND JOHN. 


and beginning with the letters in the word American. 
First the names commencing with A 3; then those commenc- 
ing with Ms; then E; and so on through the letters in 
American, The prizes will be awarded as follows: 











First correct list mailed, . . . 8100, 
Second “ x! —_— ° i. 15.00 
Third “ 79 = ° e e ° 50.¢ 
Fourth “ 4 aa oer er ee 2 
Fifth “ “ “ ‘| 5.6 














To each of the next twenty a Water- 
bury Watch, chain, and charm, $3.50 
70.00 


Sees ee ee ees 
To the next one hundred their choice of 
any book in the NEw _YorK AMERICAN’s 
Book Lists Nos. 1 and 2, price $1 each 100.00 
Total, . . . $445.00 
A FAIR CHANCE —To give everybody a fair chance ia 
«in this competition, the following 
prizes will be given to the last seventy-five lists mailed. 

To the 75th, counting backwards from the last, 850 cash; 
to the 74th, $25 cash; to the 73d, 810 cash; to each of the 
next twelvea Waterbury Watch, chain, and charm; and 
to each of the next fifty, their choice of any book from THE 
New Yor« AMERICAN’S Book Lists Nos. 1 and 2, 

Total number of prizes, 200. Actual value, $624.00. 
THE DATE of mailing the lists will be used in deciding be- 

tween contestants, and not the date when lists 
are received. This gives those at a distance an equal chance 
with those near New York. 
THE HOUR —To decide possible contests, have your 
« Post Master mark plainly on your letter the 
date, hour and minute when you mailed it. Compliance 
with this rule ner be worth $100 to you. 

COMPETITION for these prizes Closes at midnight, 
Dec. 31, 1885. 

TERMS —Every person competing for these prizes, must 

« send one dollar and twenty-five cents with their 
answer, for which they will receive Tue New YorK AMERI- 
CAN and the American Agriculturist both for six months. 

THE AMERICAN is one of the largest and best weekly 
newspapers in the United States. It is the same size as 
Harper’s Weekly, one-third larger than any of the $3 papers, 
and contains more reading matter of the best class than 
a of them. 

The American Agriculturist is known throughout the 
country a8 THE BEST journal for the farm. and the home, 
that is published anywhere. It is worth ten times its price 
to any reader, whether in city or country. 

REMEMBER that you get both of these papers for six 
months, besides an excellent chance of se- 
curing one of the above valuable prizes. 

So you get full value for your money in ony case, and 
you pay nothing for the privilege of competing for these 
prizes. If youare prompt, you are almost certain to secure 
a valuable prize, for only a few_ hours’ interesting and in- 
structive Bible study. Send answers to 


THE AMERICAN, 171 Broapway, New York. 
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‘¢@he Liquor Problem in all Ages.?.— 
By Rev. Danic] Dorchester, D. D., LL. D.—The writings 
of Dr. Dorchest rare so well and so favorably known to 
the public, that the fact of his name being connected 
with a book as its author, is accepted as a sufficient 
guarantee of its ability. Besides, he is so well known 
as a temperance worker, that his utterances upon this 
subject have great weight with all who are interested in 
the success of this cause. Some will exclaim: ‘* What! 
a new temperance book?’’ Yes; anew work upon this 
subject, that makes an old worn theme seem fresh and 
interesting. As the title indicates, this book goes over 
the entire ground, showing the power that stimulants 
have had upon the human family from the earliest ages, 
in barbarous as wellascivilized lands. The author gives 
a history of the temperance movement, beginning with its 
inception in 1785, mentioning its various struggles down 
to 1825. This constitutes the first period. In the second 
period, from 1826 to 1860, he dwells upon the various or- 
ganizations that were instituted, and victories achieved. 
In the third period, he discusses the ‘“‘ Latest Phases,”’ 
including interesiing chapters upon the Woman's Tem- 
‘perance Movement, and the Advance of Prohibition 
and its results. The book is beautifully illustrated with 
maps, charts, and portraits of some of the great tem- 
perance workers, is printed on beautiful paper, and 
mukes a volume of nearly seven hundred pages. Dr. 
Dorchester evidently has spent much time and labor in 
his researches, and has given to the world one of the 
most valuable and instructive books ever published upon 
this subject. It is sold only by subscription, Address 
the Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


== >a 


“Catalogues Acknowledged. 
a 


JETNA PowDER Co., 98 Lake St., Chicayo, Ills.—Cata- 
logue of Dynamite and General Supplies for Blasting 
Purposes. 

R. H. ALLEN Co., 189-191 Water St., New York 
City.—A handsome, descriptive, 2nd richly illustrated 
Catalogue, of over three hundred pages. This is the 
most complete publication of the kind tiat bas come to 
our notice. 

H. S. AnpErson, Union Springs, N. Y.—Catalogue 
and Price List of Small Fruit Plants, Fruit and Orna- 
mental Trees, etc. Mariboro Raspberry and Niagara 
Grape a specialty. 

Barney & Berry, Springfield, Mass.—Circular and 
Price List of their celebrated Roller Skates, 

CarBo.tic Soap Co,, 83 Johns street, N. Y.—Buchan’s 
* Silver Sheep Dip” Circular. 

E. P. Carpenter Company, Brattleboro, Vt.—Catua- 
logue of Organs containlng the celebrated ** Organ Ac- 
tions.’ Illustrated. 38 pages. 

CENTENNIAL MANUFACTURING Co., Rye, N. Y., 1886.— 
Halstead’s Perfected and Centennial Incubators, Cata- 
logue and price list. 

J. A. Fretp & Co., St. Louis, Mo.—Catalogue and 
Price List of Feed and Cane Mills, and Fruit Evaporators. 

H. B. Grirrina, 70 Cortlandt St., New York City.— 
An Illustrated Descriptive Circular of Dick’s Famous 
Patent Hay, Straw, Stalk, and Ensilage Cutters, 

A. J. Jonnson & Co., New York City.—Circular Card 
of Johnson’s Universal Cyclopedia. The work is sold 
by subscription only. 

_ E. J. Knowxton, Ann Arbor, Mich.—Circular of Bath- 
ing Apparatus. 

T. W. Lawrorp, 296 East Chase strect, Baltimore, Md. 
—Circular of ‘‘ Thymo-Crisol.”’ Disinfectant, deodorizer, 
insecticide, germicide, sheep dip, etc. 

Gro. T. McLautaum & Co, 120 Fulton St., Boston, 
Mass.—Circular of Special Machinery, with many Facts 
of value to farmers and others. 

A. A. Marks, 701 Broadway, New York.—Illustrated 
ary yy on Pateut Artificial Limbs, with rabber hands 
and feet, 

a 


W. S. Clow displays indefatigable energy in push- 
ing the “ Piiladelphia Weekly Press.” 





The great vigor and skill which Mr. W. T. Wakeman 
displayed in pushing the circulation of newspapers in 
the East, is now evidently having a telling effect on the 
**San Francisco Alta.’’ We are pleased to see that the 
‘* Alta’ is clubbing the American Agriculturist over the 
Western States and Territories. 


——uwu“uwmg-e 


The National Grange.—At its recent 
session, this leading organization of the patrons of hus- 
bandry elected the following officers: Gen. Put, Darden, 
of Mi-s., Worthy Master; Hon. J. C. Draper, of Mass.,W. 
0.; Hon, Mortimer Whitchead, of New Jersey, W. L.; 
J. E. Hall. of West Vir_inia, W. S.; Wm. H. Stinson, of 
New Hampshire, W. A. $.; A. J. Rose, of Texas, W.C ; 
F. M. McDowell, of Wayne, New York, W. T.; John 
Trimble, of Washington, D.C., W. Sec’y.; H. Thompson, 
of Delaware, W. G. K.; Sister Kate Abbie Darden, of 
Mississippi, W. Ceres ; Sister 8. 1. Neal, of Kentucky, 
W. Pomona.; Sister J. C. Draper, of Massachusette, W. 
Flora; Sister E. M. Lipssomh, of Sonth Carolina, W. L. 
A. 8. The past Worthy National Master, Hon. J. J. 
Woodman, of Michigan, declined a re-election, having 
held the position for the past six years. 








A New Seed Wuarehouse. — Wm. 
Henry Maule, whose name has become very familiar to 
the readers of the American Agviculturist, as a dealer and 
distributor of garden and grass secds, has just taken pos- 
session of a very large warehouse in Philadelphia, on 
Filbert Street, The spacious building is one hundred 
and seventeen feet decp, five stories high, and for beauty 
of architecture, and handsome appointments, will repay 
a visit to any of our readers who may be in Philadelphia, 








MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISING. 





Nature’s Limit of Human Life. 
—>>—— 

The advance of human civilization has brought 
with it better habitations, better clothing, and bet- 
ter food. Instead of only the flesh of animals, the 
product of the chase, varied by the use of nuts and 
wild fruit, in limited and fitful supplies, the com- 
merce of modern times places on many tables a 
variety gathered from every land. A list of the 
articles on almost any table in Philadelphia, at 
meultime, with the countries from which they have 
been gathered, will aptly illustrate this. Instead of 
the skins of animals, dressed with the hair or fur 
on, men and women are costumed in such a variety 
of fabrics that their enumeration would make a 
still longer list than the articles of food on their 
tables. Anda comparison by any familyin Phila- 
delphia of the home inwhich they live, and its 
conveniences, with the abode of ancestors of a few 
centuries back, with its lack of conveniences, would 
be an exceedingly interesting subject for thought. 
These changes in method of living explain how, 
in recent years, scientific men have been enabled to 
announce that there has been a large advance in 
the duration of human life. They state that within 
the present century the average has increased from 
about twenty-six to about thirty-six years. In the 
columns of a Philadelphia daily newspaper every 
week there is a list of persons who have attained to 
over fourscore years. To many the ambition to live 
long is very dear. And with the advantages for 
personal care there seems to be no reason why that 
ambition may not be gratified. With means at 
hand, also, to avoid or to overcome the diseases 
which have done so much to undermine and to 
weaken the body, the reasons for longer life ara 
multiplied. Several men and woman who have 
reached a good old age, have made statements of 
the means by which their lives have been prolonged, 
and we have gathered some extracts from a few of 
these and give them herewith. 

‘“‘T cordially indorse your Compound Oxygen for 
sciatica. Itis now nearly a year since I stopped 
using it, and have not had a pain since. It has al- 
most made a new man of me at nearly threescore 
years and ten.” —From a gentleman of Norwalk, 
Ohio. 

“The case seemed hopeless, from her advanced 
age and from the fact that she had for thirty years 
been afflicted with a running sore, and part of the 
time wholly unable to get around. Every known 
remedy had been exhausted when Isuggested your 
Compound Oxygen, though I hardly dared hope for 
any permanent relief. Well, it has acted like a 
charm and ever since she commenced its use she 
has grown better, and is now up and doing work.” 
—From an Editor in Milan, Missouri. 

‘ Although my mother is eighty-one years old, 
she feels as well as she did when forty years old: 
although not so strong, she walks around the house 
sprightly and does considerable work. She is living, 
she says, a new life.”"—From a lady at North Water- 

Sord, Maine. 

‘* You will doubtless remember my getting your 
Compound Oxygen for my mother, who is very 
aged, in February or March of 1884, and its happy 
effect upon her. Her restoration to health has at- 
tracted considerable attention in this section. I 
feel deeply grateful for this result, and shall con- 
tinue to recommend your remedy by voice and 
pen.’’—W. H. Worthington, editor ‘‘ New South,” Co- 
lumbus, Mississippi. 

“Tam feeling very well. The dropsy left me 
and my legs are now all right. The swelling has all 
gone down. Your Compound Oxygen saved my 
life and cured me. I will be eighty-two years old 





the fifth day of November next.”—Aaron Sturges, 
Southport, Connecticut. 

“T have steadily improved, Ihave renewed my 
age ten years or more.’”’—A lady of Lawrence, Mass, 

Hon. Wm. D. Kelley, M. C. from Philadelphia, 
gives to Compound Oxygen the credit of prolong- 
ing his life until he has become the “‘ Father of the 
House of Representatives,” He has, iv a letter to 
Drs. Starkey & Palen, made the following state- 
ment: 

“Tn the early summer of 1878, a hereditary ca- 
tarrh had become so bad that my breathing was a 
mere panting for breath. A mere breath, a sneeze, 
or a sigh caused such a severe pain at the base of 
the left lung that I felt it necessary to close up my 
affairs. I believe I should not have lived sixty 
days had I not found some potent curative. I was 
prejudiced against Compound Oxygen, but, seeing 
that it could not make me any worse, and as medi- 
cal treatment had utterly failed to meet my case, in 
very desperation I concluded to try it. After a 
thorough examination, Dr. Starkey, to whom I was 
then a stranger, said: ‘ Sir, [ have no medicine for 
your disease, but, if you will give me time, I think 
I can cure you.’ 

‘““My response was @ natural one: ‘You are 
frank in saying you have no medicine for either 
form of my disease, and yet you propose to cure 
me. By what agency will you work this miracle?’ 
‘The Oxygen Gas,’ said he, ‘is not a medicine. It 
has none of the characteristics of medicines com- 
pounded of drugs. These create a requirement for 
continual increase of quantity to be taken ; and, if 
long persisted in, produce some form of disease. 
But Compound Oxygen produces no appetite for 
itself. It passes, by inhalation, into the bloud, and 
purifies and invigorates it. The system is thus en- 
abled to throw off effete matter. You will find by 
experience, if you try the Treatment, that it will 
not increase the rapidity of your pulse, though the 
beating will be stronger under its influence.’ 

‘“‘ This explanation removed my objections, and I 
could see how such an agent could operate benefi- 
cially in cases of a widely different character. At 
the end of three weeks’ Treatment I was able to re- 
port an improved appetite, and the ability to sleep 
several consecutive hours, with a measurable relief 
of the pain in the lung. 

‘Tam now more than twelve years older than I 

.was when I first tested Compound Oxygen, I have 
had no perceptible effusion of blood for more than 
eight years. I breathe as deeply as I did at any 
period of my young manhood, and my natural car- 
riage is so erect as to elicit frequent comment. 

“T have the highest confidence not only in the 
Treatment itself, but in Drs. Starkey & Palen as 
gentlemen of skill and integrity.” 


In 1870, a gentleman living in Philadelphia, suffer- 
ing from disease of the heart, was treated with 
Compound Oxygen, and entirely restored to a good 
condition of health. With this relief from heart 
trouble came relief also from corpulency, his weight 
decreasing from one hundred and ninety-eight 
pounds to about one hundred andsixty. (His case 
appears on page seventy-eight of ‘‘ Compound 
Oxygen: Its Mode of Action and Results,” a 
brochure published by Doctors Starkey & Palen, 
1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, which they send 
freely to all applicants.) A few years after being 
treated for and cured of heart disease, he also 
tried Compound Oxygen for relief to his eyesight. 
Although, at the time of beginning, he supposed 
himself to be suffering from cataract, and expected 
to undergo an operation by an oculist, for which 
he had arranged, he was in a short time so far 
recovered as to be able to read with comfort quite 
fine print without glasses. When asked whether 
he experienced the sensations of which a few 
speak, during the iuhalations, he said, ‘Oh! yes, 
and I felt as though I hadn‘t a poor relation in the 
world.” This gentleman is Mr. L, O> Howell, still 
living, in good health, enjoying a serene oid age 
(in his eighty-fourth year), at No. 651 North Thir- 
teenth Street, Philadelphia. Friendship for the 
physicians and gratitude for health and life pro- 
longed lead him now to allow the use of his name 
as a reference, i : 
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Old Reliable Stover Improved. 


Weare the Sole Gunes and Manufacturers 
of the stover Pumping Windmills 
for pumpin« water for Railroads 
yitaees Suburban houses, Lawns. 
a — a Draining, Ir- 
Figati well as Geared 
ndmiits « of ‘all sizes, for running 
Grinders, Shellers, Saws, etc. Also Feed 
Grinders operated by Pumping Windmills, 
Corn and Cob Grinders, Wood Saws, Corn 
Cultivators, Harrows, &¢ 
FREEPORT MACHINE CO. 
FREEPORT, ILL., U.S. 


THE PERKINS’ 


a) ind Mill 


is the Strongest and Best Self- 
Regulating Wind Mill made. Full 
instructions tor ere rooting 8 sent with the first 
il. All Is warranted. 
For Circulars and Prices address 
The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co., 
Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. 
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SBENTIIC GRINDING MILL 
\ THE BEST MILL ON EARTH 


For Grinding Ear Corn, Shelled Corn, and 
all Small Grains. 
metal, hard as steel. 
as they sharpen themselves on being re- 
versed. Fully Guaranteed. Send for illus- 


Grinding Plates a special 
Have double capacity, 


Catalogue. 


THE FOOS MANUFACTURING CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 














Farm Grist Mills and Shellers t 


OVER 30,000 NOW IN USE.—— 
Every machine is warranted to suit, or moncy refunded. 


Price of Mills, $20 to $40, Shellers, $5. 


Do not -uy a Mill or Sheller until you have seen our terms and illus- 
trated circular. Address, with stamp, 


LVINGST ON & CO., Iron Founders, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








‘COMBINED 


Sheller aud Grinder. 


on guy 2 ten totwenty bushels an 
hour. Lightest running, simplest, 
and best Feed Mill m 
Send for Circular. 


ST. JOSEPH 


Manufacturing Co., 
MISHAWAKA. IND. 






pst Selling Sheller in Market 


Acjusts itself to all size Corn 
without the use of springs. 
AGENTS WANTED to take the 
exclusive sale in every Town 
Sample Sheller at Wholesale 
Price. Manufactured by 


Ae silat Machine Works, 


Ypsilanti, Mich. 











is warranted to 


Mill 
run lighter, grind faster, 


This 


eater variety of work than any mill in the 
market. using Two Horse Power. It will grind and shell at 
same 0 rat on. Grinds shelled corn, and small grain, 
makes family meal, as well as grinds corn andcob. Send 
for circulars and aes Hist, to 

FIELD & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


The Edward Harrison 


Manufact! oe WARIISON’S 
anufacturers o: 

STAND AED GRINDING d 
FLOURING MILLS of all sizes 
and varieties for Steam, Water, Wind, 
Horse & Hand’ Power. 


and do a 











Possessing great ca ~< 

ity and durability. 
Beery Miil warranted to 
do just what weclaim 
for it. Write and en- 
close a 3ct. stamp for our new 
80 page illustrated catalogue 
and mention this paper. The 
Edw. Harrison Mill Co., New Haven, Ct, 


GRIND YOUR OWN BONE, 


Meal, Oyster Shells & Corn 


in the $5 HAND MILL (F. Wilson’s 
Patent'. 100 per cont, more made in 
Keeping poultry. Also Power Mills and Farm Feed 
ills. Circulars and TeaON BR sent on application. 
LSON BROS., Easton, Pa. 



























(Wood's Patent.) 
ill shell one_bushel of 
Corn in 4 minutes. 

a an - ~ aaa and full | 














S GNLY. $30 
FEGouRABLE CHEAP 


y LehighValley Eme ry Wheel Co | 


QUAKER CITY 


» DOUBLE REDUCTION 
s=AGRINDING MILL. 


For Corn and Cob, Feed 
and Table Meal. Drew 1st 
Prem. Pa. State Fair, 1884. 
Send for Circular. 


A. W. STRAUB & CO., 
~ 9787 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


~ MILL WORKS 


RICHMOND, IND. 
Manufacturers of 
MILL STONES 
FLOURING MILL 
MACHINERY 
and the Best French Ba 


Gorn & Reed Mill S 


In the Country. Send for description and orien. 





















ay ‘eon peed Land Roller in America 

sizes to Roll 6, 8,9, 12,and 16 feet. The 9, 

ety ie cont Rollers are ‘flexible. The Staves are 

Write ; the Arms of the Cast Iron Heads are 

pny A as to be elastic. Straight arms are apt 
to break. Address the manufacturers, 





“DICKEY & PEASE, Elim St., Racine, Wis. 
{This firm makes the famous ** Giant’? es 
Milis. Their goods are always first class. 


EMPIRE CITY 


\ GRINDING MILL. 


GRINDS 
“f \ Ear Corn, Feed and | 
f ‘dl ¥ Table Meal, Tobacco 
Stalks and Stems, 
‘jaa 4 Bone, Shells, Plaster, 
an ete, Send for Circular. 


RE: $ tiny  ACENTS ie meee 
1 A. RIGKARD "'Sa!@P onic" 


ame a ARM GRIST MILL 


"With. Cast-St Grindin paris, 
ry) vay Won Cob os er, 150 Biers 
A mame for Meal. They tak 
we POWER, do More OW <n 
cnd are moredurable than any 
other mill. Send for Descriptive 
Cataloge. Al-o man’frs of the 
Union Ho-se Power, with Levcl 
Tread. Threshers and Cleaners, 
Cutters, Circular Szws, eic. 















Feed 
\7e L. BOYER & BRO., Dhiladelphia, Pa. 





MILL MANUFACTORY. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


GRIST MILLS OF FRENCH BUHR STONE. 





Portable Mills for Bprmens, etc. 18 Sizes and 
yles. Over 3.000 in use. $100 and upwards. Com- 
wake Mill and Sheller $115. A boy can grind and keep in 
order, Adapted to any kind of mie »ower. Complete 
Flouring and - sg Mills. ALL SIZES. Send for Book 


| on grinding mil 


NORDYKE & MARMON (C0., sidiineilin, Ind. 


THE STEVENS <n” 
PORTABLE MILLS = 


For CORN and— 
FEED GRINDING 


Genuine French 








PowerCornSheller 
Prices Below the Lowest 


AUBURN, N. ¥. 


BULLOGK’S UNDER RUNNER. 


FRENCH BURR 


Farm and Plantation Mill. 


t The following sizes of Mills kept in 
sor stock, or —— -- short notiee = 
) 12 in., 14in., 1 Em 2 
: in., * “6in., 80 in sein” 42 in., 48 in. 
N4 Prices from $85.00 upwards. For 
e- Circulars, Discounts, etc., address 


ULLOCK, 
1361 Ridge ‘Ave. o9 Philadelphia. Pa. 
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RRESE f. 


OOT CUTTER. 


Acknowledged by all stock 
raisers to be the only perfect 
i —- Root Cutter. 

Send for New Circular. 
No. 1. Price $12.00. 
No.2. Price 14.00, 
No. 3. Price 22:00. 
‘ : 
) Higganum M’f’g, Corporation, 
Sole Manufacturers, 

Hig, anum, Conn. 
Warehouse, 38 So. Market St., 
Boston, Mass. Send for our gen- 

eral list of Implements. 


EG ETABLE 
CUTTERS 


Sizes to cut fine or coarse, suit- 
able for Cattle or Sheep, 
turned by a boy, will 7 ot oat a 
LOWEST than 2 p nutes. 
in rice. 
EASIEST_Worked. 
Most RAPID and 
DURABLE in use. 


\\ THE BELCHER & TAYLOR 
AGRICULT’L TOOL CO., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


HEEBNER’S UNION FEED GUTTER. 
= 





















For cutting corn —. hay and straw. Three sizes, 10, 
12 and 16 inc h. The large st - especially adapted for cut- 
ting ensi'ave; crushing attachment reduces the entire stalk 
to fine feed, grinding and bruising it so the cattle w ill eat it 
up clean. We sell them on trial in competition with any in 
the world; > coma them the best, or no sale. Send for 
circular. Address, 


HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa. 


THE BALDWIN AMERICAN 


ENSILAGE AND FEED 
CUTTER. 


The leading ensilage and 
feed cutter of the world. 
Easiest running, fastest 
cutting and most durable 
machine made. Nine sizes 
for hand and power. Safe- 
ty balance wheel on pow- 
er cutters. Send for il- 
lustrated catalogue. 


G. Pierpont & Co., 


New Haven, Ct. 











For Ensilage and Dry Fodder. 
The heaviest, strongest, and best Cutters in 
the World. Adapted to all kinds of powers, very 
casy running, and have immense capacities. A 
trial of the Ross Machines in competition with 
others will fully substantiate the above claims. II- 
lustrated circular and book on Ensilage sent free. 


E. W. ROSS & CO., SPRINGFIELD, Ohio. 


FORMERLY OF FULTON, N. Ye 





TIE SILVER & DEMING 


FEED & ENSILAGE CUTTERS 


IMPROVED FOR 1885. 


Adapted to cutting 
hay.straw and corn fod- 
der,both green and dry. 
We make a full line of 
Cutters for hand and 
power. 

Special inducements 
made to parties where 
we have no agent or 
dealer handling our 
Cutters. Send for New 
@ Price list and full par- 
ticulars. 


silver & Deming Mig. (0. 


Salem, O 











= HENLEY MONARCH FENCE MAGHINE 


do COOK FEED oon STOCK 






OME 9 ce 
Ics Eso 


Subjects the soil to the action ofa Steel Crusher and Loveler, and to the Process of Dow 
of Cast Stoel Coulters, Immense cutting power. Crushing, Leveling and Pulveria ig petbaet rf the same time, 
absence of Spikes or Spring Teeth avoids pulling up rub ish, Only Harrow that cals tho entire surface of Sone. 


Sizes, 3 to 15 ft. wide. With and without Sulky attachment. We deliver fre free at Disir.buting Depots. 
F A DO NOT BE DECEIVED. Don’tletdealers Paget off a base imitation or sdb 
IR Tee _ under the assurance that itis better. FY YOURSELF BY ORDER- 
‘ACME” ON TRIAL. We will send a double gamg Acme to any 
PL, AY. responsible farmer in the United States; if it does not suit, he may send it back, we 
paying return freight. We don’t ask pay “until tried on his own farm. 

Send for pamphlet containing thousands of testimonials from 48 States and Territories. 
Branch Office, Manufactory and Principal Office, 
HARRISBURG, PENN. NASN & BRO., MILLINGTON, NEw JERSEY. 


N. B.—'‘ TILLAGE IS MANURE” and other essays sent free to parties who NAME THIS PAPER. 





PATENTED. 








Wh ik ee 


Misi ay (ode #0 iG TOU USDA 


The oa Practical machine in use which ‘makes the Fence in the “field whenever 
wanted. It has no equal and makes the best. strongest and most durable fence for general use, 
and especially for farm _and stock purposes. Weaves any length of for to’ slat or board, and any 
sized wire can be used. The fence made by this machine is far superior to — net-work wire, 
or barb wire fence, and will turn all kinds of stock, sheep, hogs poultry without 
injury to same. The Monarch Machine is made of the best materials, is Strong, light, durable, 
can easily be operated by man or boy, will last a life-time, and the price brings it within the 
reach of every farmer to own a machine. For full particulars address 


M. C. HENLEY, Sole Manufacturer, 


Mention this paper. FACTORY, 523 to 533° North 16th Street, RICHMOND, IND, 


BOOKWALTER ENGINES 


UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL, 
3 TO 10 HORSE POWER. . 
OVER 3,000 IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 
Illustrated Pamphlet sentfree. Address, 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, Ohio. , 
Eastern Office: 110 como | St., New York. 
Rs With the TRIUMPH 


STEAM GENERATOR CESm 
It will save % to % of your PRETTIEST, 

feed, and your stock will CHEAPEST, 

thrive better and fatten MOST , 
quicker. Send for i lustrat- DURABLE. 


|..ed circular. Address SOMETHING NEW. 


mc) RICE, WHITACRE & CO., 
Any one can make it Ps] a and clear 

























e 85 So. Canal St., Chicago. 
$10 to $25 per day. culars with 


Blacksmithin " FARM testimonials. Illustrated sted Gatnloana Piva. 
ome 





















ee ee STANDARD MFG.CO.Cincinnati,O, 
END | HOLT’S CELEBRATED ga A righteous man regardeth gay But the tender morciesot the 
Zest a iva ols | f= ere 
om ; 
a For $20. a * 
Larger Size $:25. Single Forge $10. © 3 
Blacksmiths’ Tools, Hand Drills, &e, EE 
p 2 HOLT M’F°G CO. ten: address 
51 Central Way, Cleveland, 0. F. R. ial & SON, Colu : Obic. 
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DESIGN NO. 180.—COST, $1,500. 


UR designs for modern houses run from No. 1 to No. 
244, inclusive. The above cut shows the exterior 
(except the colors) of No. 180, with its fine porch and 
seat: the interior (two floors) contains a spacious hall, 
unique hardwood staircase, eight rooms. large bay-win- 
do, fireplaces, mantels, cellar, pantry, 2nd nine closets; 
the attic, ample storage room. .A marvel of beauty, con- 
venience and economy. 

Large illustrations, floor plans and full description of 
No. 180 and of 76 of the other pongee (Nos, 168 to 244, 
inclusive) ranging in cost from $410 up to £10,000, may 

found in our iatest publication ‘‘Shoppell’s Modern 
Houses, No. 1," a large quarto of 72 pages (equals 400 
pages ordinary book size, treating also ot sanitary pre- 
cautions, selection of sites and other kindred subjects. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price, $1.00. Address, 


THE CO-OPERATIVE BUILDING PLAN ASS'N., 
24 Beekman St. (Box 2702), New York. 





N. B.—The ahove work, just published, Nov. 1, 1885, 
is entirely different from any of our former publications. 


THE NEW-YORK TRIBUNE 


An Aggressive Republican Paper for the 
Whole Country and All the People. 


THE TRIBUNE represents more accurately and 
completely than any other paper the aspirations and 
principles of the Republican party of the United States. 

> TRIBUNE will be good reading after Congress 
meets, when Evarts, Sherman, Logan, and other brill- 
iant leaders — to ask questions hard to answer. 

As8 an agricultural paper THE TRIBUME is unex- 
celled. Try it for one year, and see. 

THE TRIBUNE earnestly advocates a Protective 
Tariff, and itself pays the highest prices to its own 
men of any office in New York city. 


A Series of War Stories. 

THE TRIBUNE offers A PRIZE OF $250 in 
cash for the best sto 

a@ private soldier or sailor of the Union forces, or by 

an officer under the rank of Colonel or Navy Captain, 

about 5,000 words in length, relating a thrilling inci- 





. dent, raid, fight, escape, adventure, or experience, of 


which he himself was a part or an gene ae 

PRIZE O 100 will be given for the second best 
story. Twenty-five or more of these stories will be 
published during 1886. Every one accepted will be 
paid for whether it wins a prize or not. The best two 
will receive the prizes. Publication begins January 6th. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
The Daily, 75 cents a month: $8.50 a year. Sunday 
Tribune, alone, $1.50. Semi-Weekly, $2.00 in clubs. 
Weekly, $1.00 in clubs. Samples and agents’ outfit free. 


THE TRIBUNE, New-York. 


JUST ISSUED. 
LETTERS FROM 


GOLDEN LATITUDES. 


A large,@inely illustrated pamphlet, descriptive of the 
Northwest. Statistics compiled from official sources. 
Sent free on application to 

C. H. WARREN, G. P. A., St. Pavi, Minn. 


ZOURNA L-—$1 a Year — 16-pages, 
eekly. Somes ree. Address 
EE JOURNAL, Cutcaco. 











t@” FRIENDS | If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with plgaenre send Fou a sample copy of our 
I-MONTHLY GL NINGS IN BEE CUL- 
E, witha ptive price-list of the latest improve- 
ments in Hives, Honey Extractors, Comb Founda- 
tien. Section Honey Boxes, 2!) books and journals, 
and everything pertaining to Bee Culture. Nothing Patent: 
ed. «my send your address on a postal card, mvritten 
plainly, A. I, ROOT, Medina, Ohio, 


THE HERALD OF HEALTH. 
$1.00 a year, 10c. a number, 3 Samples, 25c. 
Noy, and Dec. numbers free tonew subscribers. The Dec. 


a3 








number con an Jeon *‘Hot Water Drinking for 
Various ’ with full particulars. Our articles on 
= to Stre en t!.e Memory,” are attracting much at- 

Also, those un the ‘“‘ Health and Working Habits of 


our ed Men.” See Dec. American Agriculturist 
for details. Dr. M.L. HOLBROOK, 13 Laight St., N. Y. 


of the late War, written by , 





OUR YOUTH FOR 1886. 


J. H. VINCENT, Editor. 


Our Youth is a fresh, dignified paper fcr young people and their teachers; free from puerility 
and cant, it is characterized by literary excellence, combined with a high moral and religious tone. Pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Our Wouth aims to build upa 
vigorous Christian and denominational life among the youth of Methodism. Among its literary and 
educational features for the coming year are the following : 


SERIAL STORIES. 
Rex Ransom’s Cruise to Far Cathay. By AN OFFICER IN THE U. 8S. Navy. 
An interesting story, full of incident and adventure, describing the career of a United States naval cadet from 
his enlistment to the close of a voyage of three years in Japanese waters. 
** No. By Mrs. RosE Terry Cooke. 


This story will begin in an early number, and promises to be among the most charming productiuns of this 


well-known writer. 
SHORT STORIES. 
By many writers, among whom we may name: 
ROSE TERRY COOKE, ANNA F. BURNHAM. 
HELEN CAMPBELL, MARY LOW DICKINSON, 
EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER, MRS. G. &. ALDEN. (Pansy). 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 
Letters from Europe. By Dr. ABEL SrEvENS, of Geneva. Switzerland. 
This is a series of articles describing in a pleasant style the beauties and historical associations in which 
Geneva and its vicinity abound. 
Life in Italy. : By Dr. D. H. WHEeer, Ex-U. 8. Conxul at Genoa. 
Dr. Wheeler's long residence in Italy makes it possible for him to describe most minutely «nd familiarly the 
daily life of the Italians 
Mountain-Climbing. By Bishop HENRY W. Warren. 
Sketches In and About London. By Emma Drxon. 
Will give an account of the great city, its parks, monuments, museums, gardens, palaces, etc. Mrs. Dixon now 
resides in London. 
Arctic Sketches, By Lieut. ScuwarkKa, of the Jeanette Relief Expcdition. 
At the Head Waters of the Missouri. By ERNEst INGERSOL 
The papers are a result of a recent visit to the region described. 
Experiences of a War Correspondent. By Col. W. H. GmpEr. 
Col. Gilder was with the French troops in Tonquin, and accompanied the Jeanette Relief Expedition. 
The Riel Rebellion. By a CANADIAN War CoRRESPONDENT. 
Yachting on the Great Lakes, By Dr. ArtHurR Epwarpbs. 
The Old-Timed Canal Packet, By J. H. VtIncent. 
Bicycle Runs over English Roads, Sketches along the Alaska Coast, and Camping 
in the Yellowstone Park. By G. E. Vincent. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTICLES. 
How to Earn Money. 4 ‘ E By CHARLES BARNARD. 
This series of papers will suggest and discuss various methods by which young people may earn money. 
Men and Marvels of the Coal Regions. : By R. T. Wirey. 
An entertaining acconnt of the development of the coal] industry, to be followed by chapters on the discovery 
of ratural gas. 


Next-Door Wonder-Workers. |. ed. ; " 
A series of papers on various industries. Descriptions of Glass Factories, Rubber Works, Paper 


Works, Wall-Paper Factories, Wagon Works, Car Shops, etc. 

The Autobiography of an Oyster, and Oysters and Oyster Culture. By Dr. D. A. GoopsEtt. 

New York City—Its Gas-light, Electric-light, Apartment Houses, Parks, Water 
Supply, Flowers, etc. By CoLeman E. BisHop. 


GENERAL ARTICLES. 
By Dr. Joun Hatz. 


By Pror. C. J. WincHEsTER, of Wesleyan University. 
By Pror. WM. NortH Rice, si is 


Student Life in Ireland. 
English Literature. 
Popular Science Papers. 


On Being Educated. _ {By E. 8. Napat. 
Hints to Young Writers. By H. K. Carrouy, LL.D., Editor N. Y. Independent. 


ARTICLES ON AMUSEMENTS. 


By Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson. 


Hobby Parties. 
By Dr. J. M. Kine. 


How to Pass an Evening. 

Dust and Cobwebs. (A story.) By Mrs. G. R. ALDEN (PANSY). 

What Can Young People Do in Society ? By Mrs. Emity HUNTINGTON MILLER. 
And many other interesting and instructive papers. 


POETRY. 
Among those who will contribute poems and verses to OUR YOUTH are: 
RicHaRD WATSON GILDER, Anna F. Burnaam, 
GrorcE LANsiIne Tay tor, D.D., Pror. W. C. Ricuarps, 
Mary A, LATHBURY, JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL ARTICLES. 

Practical Articles for Young People and their Teachers, will from time to time appear from the pens of Dr. 
Daniel Wise, Dr. John Freeman, Dr. J. L. Hurlburt, and Dr. A. D. Vail. 
A Berean Homily, discussing the International Lessons for the week. By J. H. Vincent. 
Papers on Various Sunday-school Toples. By Leaping SPECIALISTs. 
The Philosophy of Sunday-school Gradation and The Assembly Idea. ByJ.H. Vincent. 

The Sunday-school features of Our Yourtu will be out of the ordinary line. and will tend to maintain the re- 
putation of Methodism from progressive ideas in connection with Sunday-school work. 


RECULAR DEPARTMENTS. 


The Outside World will contain a summary of the news of the week. The news will be treated promptly, accu- 
rately, and with such explanations, geographival, historical, and literary, a> will transform the meager telegrams of the 
daily newspaper into a portion of the living history of our own time. The various topics which may arise under this 
head will be so treated as to be available, also, f or a reading lesson in the schools. It is our aim in this department to in- 
terest young people in the outside world by showing that each day's doings constitute a real portion of the long story of 
the world in which all men are characters, and to the enrichment of which the poets and authors of all ages have con- 
tributed. Short biographical sketches will be given when necessary, and by notes of reference to the best books, the 
reader will be placed in control of a wide and useful knowledge of the news topics of the day. 

The School at Home vill give brief lessons in history, literature, and science; present. descriptione of modern 
inventions and discoveries. pay attention to ethics in the every-day life of our readers; and will aim in every possible 
way to build up symmetrical character among the youth of our Church and times. 

Jest and Youthful Jollity will be devoted to humorous paragraphs and anecdotes. Humor has a large place in 
current literature and in every-day life, and it is important that young peop]« should learn to distinguish between what is 
flippant, disrespectful and cynical, and what is sincere, legitimate, and in atrue sense humorous, OvR Yours will aim 
to observe the law involved in this distinction. 

Recreation.—This department will be devoted to the description_of games, old and new, 
boys and girls. Live, vigorous, wide-awake, young people will find in Recreation every week a we 
to fight the little fiend “‘ Nothing-to-do.” —_— 

r Youth »batin ub.—A novel feature of OUR YourTu will be its Debating Club. A subject for discussion 
wile voneeed. Sinton - and con will be contributed by our subscribers. The best of these statements will 
be published, and the question will be decided in accordance with the weight of argument. By limiting strictly the space 
allowed to each debater, simple and concise statement will be encouraged. 


Our Youth is a substantial, well-balanced; and attractive paper. for young people and their teachers. 
The Wear tegins with the Number for December 5. 
Price, One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents per Year. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 805 Broadway, New York. 


for indoors and out, for 
leome ally with which 


ADDRESS 
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HE CENTURY 


for 1885-1886. 


The remarkable interest in the War Papers and in 
B the many timely articles and strong serial features 
§ published recently in THz CENTURY has given that 
~ magazine a circulation of 


MORE THAN 200,000 COPIES MONTHLY. 


#) Among the features for the coming volume, which 
begins with the November number, are: 


THE WAR PAPERS BY CENERAL CRANT AND OTHERS. 
These will be continued (most of them illustrated) until the chief events of 
the Civil War have been described by leading participants on both sides. Gen- 
erals Grant, McClellan, D. C. Buell, Pope, Longstreet, Gordon and others, are 
among the war writers. Naval combats, including the fight between the 
Kearsarge and the Alabama, by officers of both ships, will be described. 

The “Recollections of a Private” and special war papers of an anecdotal or 
humorous character will be features of the year. 


SERIAL STORIES BY 
W. D. HOWELLS, MARY HALLOCK FOOTE, AND 


GEORCE W. CABLE. 
Mr. Howells’ serial will be in lighter vein than ‘‘ The Rise of Silas Lapham.”’ 
Mrs. Foote’s is astory of mining life, and Mr. Cable’s a novellette of the Aca- 
dians of Louisiana. Mr. Cable will also contributea series of papers on Slave 
songs and dances, including negro serpent-worship, etc. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
Include “ A Tricycle Pilgrimage to Rome,” illustrated by Pennell ; Historical 
Papers by Edward Eggleston, and others } Papers on Persia, by 8. G. W. Ben- 
jamin, lately U. 8. Minister, with numerous illustrations ; Astronomical Arti- 
cles, practical and popular, on ‘‘Sidereal Astronomy ”’ ; ; Papers on Christian 
Unity = representatives of various religious denominations; Papers on 
Manual Education, by various experts, etc., etc. 


SHORT STORIES 

By Frank R. Stockton, Mrs. Helen Jackson (H. H.), Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote, 
Joel Chandler Harris, H. H. Boyesen, T. A. Janvier, Julian Hawthorne, Rich- 
ard M. Johnston, and others ; and poems by leading poets. The Departments, 

—‘ Open Letters, » « Bric-A-Brac,”’ etc., Will be fully sustained. 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS 
Will be kept up to the standard which has made THE CENTURY engravings 
famous the world over. 
PRICES. A SPECIAL OFFER. 

Regular subscription price, $4.00 a year. To enable new readers to get all the 
War Papers, we will send the 12 back numbers, November, 1884, to October, 
1885, with a year’s subscription beginning with ’ November 1885, ‘for $6.00 for 
the whole. A subscription, with the back numbers bound in two handsome 
volumes, $7.50 for the whole, Back numbers only supplied at these prices with 
subscriptions. 

A free specimen copy (back number) will be sent on request. Mention this paper. 

All dealers and postmasters take subscriptions and supply numbers accord- 


ing to our special offer, or remittance may be made directly to 
THe Century Co., NEw-YorK. 


as 








PUBLISHED BY 


THE CENTURY CO. 


William Lloyd Carrison. 

The story of his Life, by his Sons, Wendell Phillips Garrison (literary editor 
the Mashon) Jr Pavel Jeckon’ Garrison. " : v 
The Standard History of the Anti-Slavery Movement. Two vols., 1805 to 1840. 

1000 pp.; 22 portraits. Cloth, $5.00; half morocco, $7.50. 


St. Nicholas Songs. 

Containing original music by 32 composers, includiny Dr. Damrosch, W. W. 
Gilchrist, Samuel P. Warren, J. L. Molloy, Harrison ‘Millard, Richard Hoffmann, 
J. H. Cornell, and many others, 

The Words Jrom 8t. Nicnoi~as Magazine. 

A music book for the home, containing 112 charming new songs, written es- 
pecially for this work, and published in no other form. 200 (size of 
sheet-music), 140 illustrations. In cloth, leather back, $3.50; in in full 
leather, $5.00. 


Sport | with Gun and Rod. 

‘ontaini Sify articles on American Sports, by Experts, with six hundred illus- 

trations. New Edition, price reduced. A cyclopediaof sport. 

This book has been issued two years, but only in expensive form. The latter 
will be continued as the Hdition de Luxe, at from $10.00 to $18.00. The 
new edition, 888 pp., cloth binding, $5. 00. 


Samuel Bowles. 
His Life and Times, by George 8S. Merriam. 
Comprising a condensed history of American politics from the annexation of 
exas to the oo of President Hayes. With portrait. Two vols. 
Cloth, $3.00; half morocco, $5.00 


The Art of Pheidias. 
bia Collage I by a Waldstein, Professor at Cambridge, England ; M. A. Colum- 
College, 
The einen ane a number on Greek Art in general, and on the work of other 
seulptor bessides Pheidias. Illustrated with plates and wood-cuts. 
rice, $7 


The Imperial Dictionary. 
dic lexicon, literary, scientific,and technological. 130,000 
pi 3000 pictures 


In 4 vols, Wihes, cloth, $20.00 ; half Russia, $25.00. 


Bound Vols., St. Nicholas. 

The numbers of the past year, with serial stories, nearly 1000 pictures, etc. 
Edited by Mary Mapes Dodge. 
In two parts, Dries, $2.50 each. Beautifully bound. 


Baby World. 
A es of stories, rhymes, and pictures for little folks, Edited by Mary Mapes 


Dodge. 
300 pp., a colored frontispiece, | and hnndreds of illustrations. Price, $2.00. 


*,* The above are sold by dealers everywhere, or they will be sent, teh “air on 
receipt of price by THE CENTURY Co., 33 East 17th Street, ork, 
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The Musical Herald 


Is pronounced by both PRESS and PUBLIC the 
foremost magazine of its class in America. 


* It is complete in all its departments.” 

* We have yet to see one which excels it.” 

“ This is the best musical monthly published.” 

“'’he ablest periodical of its class in the country.” 

“Tt is now by far the handsomest, as it has long been the 


best of the musical reviews.” 
“One of the very, best of the musical journals. It is al- 
ways wisely filled.” 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE REDUCED TO ONE DOLLAR. 


SEND STAMP FOR SAMPLE COPY. ADDRESS 


MUSICAL HERALD (CO., 





ss A FELT TIDY FREE. 


* eh fo anyone gon ding oe 25 cents for atrial a of pix Ay ame 
E, we willsend freeand 
tient Felt Tidy with design of two owls shown alae It “s 
stamped on best quality felt and makes one of the prettiest orna- 
ments a lady can have in her home and nothing is more suitable for a 
holiday gift. Material and fullinstructions for working sent 
with eachone. The heer Bay are so plain and simple thatany ay 
ad FARM AN 


" 00,000 fa: 
HOME each — ate shows tf it is appreciated LA those who 
know its valu e Hou Doparseseat with 
ony Hints, ‘ilustrated Fancy 4 Wore. anti ae, Practical 
—_ and chatty coerempanconce will help an ip iceee every woman in 
the land. New Illustrated Knitting - Fancy Work Pat- 
terns, a special feature in every issu 
Ti idy and paper sent to separate zddresses ifdesired. For 81 we 
send five tidies and five copies of FARM A HOME six months. 
Money refunded if you do not find everything exactly as advertised. 
Postage stamps taken; one cent d enon ine | referred. Address, 
mentioning this paper, THE PHELPS P ISHING CO. 

















Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


—FOR— 


“THE BOOK OF THE CENTURY.” 


RIDPATH’S CYCLOPADIA 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Our Little Unes and The Nursery. 


Mason & Hamlin 


As a magazine for 
children from 4 to 10 
years old can never be 
surpassed in the beauty 
of its illustrations, or 
adaptability of its sto- 
ries and poems, all of 
which are original. 

Specimen copy free 
jtoany address, News- 
‘dealers sell it. 


Agents wanted, 
One year, $1.50. Single Copies, 15 cts. 
Russell Publishing Co., 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 






















ORGANS: . PIANOS: 

Highest Hon- - New mode of 
ors at all Great 5 Faas) , Stringing. Do 
World’s Exh. OO waaster — 
bitions for eigh- = : 
teen years. One € pala, 4 
hundred styles, preva ilin g 
$22, to $900. *wrest-pin 
For Cash, Easy system. Re- 
Payments or See for 
i Cata- 





P port of iy. 
gues free. a durabili 





Universal History. 


Address for terms and further particulars, 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, PUBLISHERS, 


805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





COLMAN'S RURAL WORLD. 


The oldest and best {Agricultural Weekly in the West. 
Founded by Hon. Norman J.Cotman. Subscription 
price $1.50 per year. Sample copy sent free. Send 
your name and also your peighbors on postal card at 
once to C7. D. COLMAN, St. Louis, Mo. 


ORGAN AND PIANO 60. 


154 Tremont St. Reston. 46 E. 14th St, (Union Sq ), N. Y. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


, 
HEADQUARTERS £98, ADrIES: Faney 
We will send you our Ladies ica” Book Wor : ¢ 
15 cents) for three 2-cent stamps, A Felt Tidy, I 

Silk to work it, and Illustrated Price List for ‘ten cent 
stamps. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 
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By E. C. LINDSEY & CO., Norfolk, Va. 


VIRGIN \ A boa Pe = cir: 


- O. BLISS, Centralia, Va. 








Maps, Description. Land 


FLORIDA List Information. ‘Send six 
@ centsto NED. E. FARRELL, 


Waldo, Florida. 














6 ‘ FARMS&MILLS 

i) n i }For Sale & Exchange. 
s\FREE Catalogue. 

R. B. CHAF-. & CO., Richmond, Va. 





FARM FOR SALE. 

A valuable property of eighty-five acres, two miles of 
P, O., Bridgeport. Fairfield Co.,Conn. Twenty-five acres 

‘oodland, two =, apple soemaneeneertng aiberante years, 
large pear orchard, three acres grapes. Homestead, tene- 
ment houses, and hennery suppiied with never failingspring 
water, Locationhealthy. An attractive place for summer 
boarders. For further particulars, address 

M. N. DISBROW, 170 Black Rock Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 








FARMS, NORTHERN COMMUNITY, 15 
ii miles from bt i D.C. 
O. E. HINE, Vienna, Fairfax Co., Va. 





ARMS. Best of Climates and Soil. Good Market. No 

Cyclones; no Floods: no Blizzards; no Malaria. 5 to 

100 Acres. $1,000 to $4,000. Easy terms. Fruit, Poultry, Milk, 

Grain, Schools, Society, Roads. Prosperous business place. 
Circulars. C. K. LANDIS, Vineland, N. J, 





NOME TO MARYLAND !—Improved Farms, $10 
C to $25 per acre. Descriptive Cataiogues sent free. 
H. P. CHAMBERS, Federalsburgh, Md. 





FLORIDA! FLORIDA! 


Those who desire to invest in Florida, will find it to their 
interest to communicate with 
A. J. LOCKHART, Apopka City, Orange Co., Fla. 


HARM FOR SALE. 


160 acres. Address F. D. BENEDICT, 
North Wilton, Fairfield Co., Conn. 
FARM And all kinds 
S Country Real 
Wi CELL ree anh ti 
where. Catalogue FREE 
Phillips & Wells, Tribune Building, N. Y. * 


ARMS —100 Delaware Fruit and Grain Farms 
We ee: Catalogues free. 
A. P. GRIFFITH & CO., Smyrna, Del. 


MARYLAND FARMS fend for descriptive 


ircular, free. JUDEFIND BROS., Edesville, Md. 


TWO FARMS FOR SALE. 


700 and 200 Acres, near R. R’s. and Merkets, Healthy, Good 
Water, Good Neighbors, Abundant Game. $6.50 per acre. 
Maps of Virginia, 15 cts. H.L. STAPLES, Richmond, Va. 


Al INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES. 
Farms, Mills, Stores, Hotels, Shops, etc., in Maryland, Vir- 
nia, West Virginia, Mountain, Va ley, Bay-side. Improved 
‘arms, $5.00 per acre, up. Timber Lands, $1.00 up. Climate 

just right. State wishes clear] 























rly. 

LIGGET & CO., Land Agents, Baltimore, Md. 
A farmer who thoroughly under- 
stands farming, and the care of 


W ANTE 
* stock. Must be a man of pushand 


energy. with a common school education, and good charac- 
ter. ife must un the care of milk, and make 
good butter.. Address BOX 604, Providence, 


R 
OTS, SIZE 40x 100 FEET, 84 
LAKEVIEW, near LAKE KINGSLEY, 
$50 8 aSauee tract 
ORANGE GROVE. FLORIDA 
buys a 4room HOUSE and 10 acres 
gw Send 2-cent eee x D, 2 cleared and fenced. 


TROPICAL LAND COMPANY 
P. O. Box 158. Sudnosnette, Florida. 














ce 1,000,000 


ACRES! 


1,000,000-2; 


ACRES! 


Cheap Homes ! 


!'! EMIGRANTS !! | 


Come over the St. Louis & San 
Francisco Railway to 


NORTHWEST ARKANSAS | 


Secure your Tickets to Van Buren, 
Land can be bought from $2.50 to 
$6 per Acre, Improved Land from 
$6 to $15 per Acre. 


For Information apply to 


J. R. SCHOLZ, 


Gen’l, Emigrant Agt. 
Box 200. Van Buren, Arkansas, 


In Van Buren, call for Collins’ 
House. 








—+~>— MISCELLANEOUS. —~—-— 


Grea Wear Ding’ > 


tant ind 1ents ever of. 
fered. Now’s your time to getup 
orders for our celebrated Tens 
and Coffees,and secure a beauti- 
ful Gold Band orMoss Rose China 
Tea Set, or Handsome Decorated 
Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Moss 
oot GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO- 
I y Oey 
81 .ud 83 Vesey St., New York, 












ComPaNy 


P. O. Box 289, 





HOME STUDY. Bock keepiee. Business Forms, Pen- 

manship, Shorthand, etc., thoroughly taught by mail. 
Low rates. Circulars free. Bryant & Stratton's, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Send stamps for Catalogue. C. L. Bryant, Sec’y, Buffalo, N.Y. 











Fabes she a _ prone tin or iron, ar 
ecay like shingles or tar compositions, easy to a a 
strong and durable at half the cost of tin. . Is ny 
SUBSTITUTE for PLASTER at Half the 
Cost. CARPETS and RUGS of same, double 
the wear of oil cloths, Catalogues and samples /ree, 
W. H. FAY & CO., CAMDEN, Ne Je 








set a 
Aaa for removing Stumps and Boulders. Send 
for Illustrated Circulars. Mention this paper. 
ZETNA POWDER CO., Chicago, Ill. 





FROM HIGH PRICES TO LOW ONES. 


A Reform alike popular to Mugwumps, Prohibitionists, Republicans, Demo- 
crats, — the rest of Mankind. Pianos low as $196, and Organs in the 
same ratio. 





t@~ If it be asked why instruments, fully warranted, 
can be sold at such low figures, we answer, by avoidi ¢g 
the enormous commissions of agents, high rents, expen- 
sive and useless advertising; by carefulness in selection 
of material, and inspection of goods before shipment; by 
having the endorsement of such names as Knox & Sweet, 
of “Texas Siftings,” John Ehrling, Com. Merchant, Root 
& Tinker, E. B.Woodward, Lovell & Co., Azro Goff, Leon 
Blanchard, Prud. Ins. Co., Sypher & Co., Idell& Co., La 
America, of N. Y., and many others. 
} _ Will deliver at any station in N. Y., boxed and ready for 

shipment, an Upright or Square Kosewood jane, 


small size,7 oct., fully warranted, tor 196. 
Large size, tri-stringed, fine Repeating Action, Rose- 
wood case, 74 octave, Upright or Square, for $290. 


Or will sell a fine Keystone Organ, such as the monopo- 
lists sell on the long time, high-priced plan for S125, 


Order Catalogues or Goods from 


DICKINSON, 82 East 9th Street. New York, 





IF YOU WANT 


TO KNOW ALL ABOUT CALIFORNIA AND THE PA- 
CIFIC COAST, AND AT THE SAME TIME OBTAIN 
ONE OF THE BEST PAPERS IN THE UNITED 
STATES, SUBSCRIBE FOR THE “‘WEEKLY ALTA 
CALIFORNIA.” IT CONTAINS 64 COLUMNS OF 
CHOICE READING MATTER EVERY WEEK. 
SEND POSTAL CARD REQUEST FOR FREE 
SAMPLE COPY. 

Address: ALTA CALIFORNIA PUB, C0., 

San Francisco, California. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICES. 
Weekly Alta California, One Year, 
CEE WENO) 505s insccccccccccdssedcosee deccse 
Daily Alta California, One Year.......... 86 00 


/ TINT practical Canvassers of experience 

\ A N T }) andability, to establish Agencies in 
every County for our MODERN 

FAMILY PHYSICIAN AND HYGIENIC GUIDE; spe- 
cially prepared for family and individual use, by three 
of Philadelphia’s most noted Medicv] Men and Sani- 
tarians. This volume has never been approached for come- 
pleteness, quthorebip, illustrat ons, and practi- 
cal value. to $5,000 a year for capable men who 
mean business and are ready for work. Address, stating 
nn experience, etc. JOHN E. POTTER & CUO., 

ublishers, 617 Sansom St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SAVE YOUR CHICKENS 


after hatching them, by ssing, Haleted’s Patent Self- 








MOTH. NO OVER-HEATING. Send stamp for 





fe wlating. Ad ustable Brooder. NO CROWDING, 
dese~iption, etc.,to CENTENNIAL M’F’G Co.,Box 10, Rye,N.Y. 







SUBSCRIPTION TERMS, 


(English and German Edition at same Rates.) 
$1.50 a year (postage included); Single num- 


fh 

IF 

4 bers, 15 cents. 
Special Inducements made to Club- 

A Raisers and Canvassers, 

fh 

fh 


All persons desirous of soliciting sub- 
scriptions for the ‘* American Agricul- 
lease_ immediately address 


turist’’ will L 
anks, circulars, and 


us for subscription 
other printed matter. 








ADVERTISING RATES. 


American Agriculturist. 
ENGLISH EDITION, 


Ordinary Pages. $1.00 per line ( agate), each insertion. 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $1.°25 per line. 
Second Cover Page—S1.50 per line. 
Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page—$2.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertiun, 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 

GERMAN EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages. 10 cents per line, each insertion. 
Second Cover Page, 15 cents per line. 
Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, 2 cts. per line 
No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion. 
(2 No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
751 Broadway, New York. 
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